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«bpCATIoN .tiM. 

'- :•':.'•;•••' ': :..: /•'•.EDITOR'S note. 

In accordance with the plan of these additional Headers this 
Advanced Fourth is designed to furnish suitable reading-matter for 
pupils who have finished the Fourth Reader (either that of the Editor, 
or a book of like grade). 

It is now well recognized that in school reading tlie desideratum is 
a plentiful supply at each stage. This book is offered as meeting this 
want, and the following points are suggested for the consideration of 
teachers : — 

L The matter has been closely approximated to the grade of the 
Editor's Fourth Reader, — a considerable number of the lessons having 
been specially composed for this book in order to secure close con- 
nection of style, method, and vocabulary. The pieces will be found 
suitably diversified, comprising historical, biographical, imaginative, 
didactic, and nature lessons. The series of biographical sketches, de- 
tailing in very considerable fullness the lives of great Americans, will, 
it is hoped, be found interesting and valuable. Groups of thought- 
gems, under the title " Golden Maxims," are interspersed for memoriz- 
ing, — it being the Editor's profound conviction that nothing can be 
more precious, intellectually and morally, than storing the mind yet 
young and plastic with choice images, high thoughts, and noble ex- 
pressions. 

II. The doctrine suggested in the epigraph placed by the Editor on 
the title-pages of the main series of Readers, — that the Reader is " the 
focus of language-training," — has won such swift and general accept- 
ance that there could be no doubt as to continuing its application in 
this book. The language exercises will be found to include studies 
in words and sentences, the forms of literary expression, the thought 
of the selection, and the simple elements of style. 

III. Each piece, specially fitted for reproduction in an abstract from 

memory, is followed by a syllabus ("Heads for Composition"), in 

which, by a series of topics and hints, the young composer is aided 

in reproducing in his own language, and in orderly sequence, the 

salient features of the lesson. 

W.S. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



PEIN OIPLES OF EEADHJa. 

The principal object of oral reading is to convey, 
fully and faithfully, to the hearer the ideas — that is, 
the thoughts and the feelings — expressed by the writer 
in a given piece of composition. 

It is plain that we cannot convey these ideas to an- 
other unless we are possessed of them ourselves. Hence 
the first requisite of good reading is that we understand 
the thoughts, and appreciate the sentiments, to which 
we seek to give expression. 

This mastery of the meaning of a piece or poem can 
be gained only by careful STUt) y, — by reading and re- 
reading it till its ideas are fully "taken in" by the 
mind. 

Good reading depends largely on attention to the 
following principles: — 

I. Articulation. III. Pauses. 

II. Inflection. IV. Emphasis. 

9 
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I.-ARTICULATION. 

Artionlation is the utterance of the elementary sounds 
in words. 

An elementary sonndy or phonic element, is a single 
sound produced by the organs of speech. 

The " organs of speech " comprise the vocal chords of the 
larynx (the musical box)^ together with the lips, tongue, teeth, 
palate, glottis, and nasal passages. 

Elementary sounds are divided into three classes: 
vocals (or tonics), subvocals (or subtonics), and aspirates 
(or atonies). 

Vocals are open sounds of the voice, and are repre- 
sented by vowels and diphthongs. 

I. Vowel sounds are simple, having one unchang^g sound, 
as a in arm; or compound (diphthongal), beginning with one 
sound and ending with another, as oi in oU, 

II. Each of the long vowels, a, i, 6, and U, while a single 
alphabetic character, really represents two vowel sounds. Tlius, 

a = ae i = ai 5 = op u = e9 

Subvocals are sounds of the voice made in the throat 
and modified by the lips, tongue, teeth, etc. 

Aspirates are mere breathings formed into sounds by 
the lips, tongucj teeth, etc. 

I. Aspirates and subvocals are classed as " consonant sounds/' 
being represented by the consonants of our alphabet. 

II. Among consonants, sh, th, and tli, though each com- 
posed of two letters, are distinct consonant elements. 
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TABLE OF BLBMBNTABY SOUNDS. 





VOCALS. 




Long Vowels. 




Short Vowels. 


a as in fate 




§ as in 


met 


a 


air 




a 


fat 


a 


far 




a 


fast 


a 


fall 




6 


hat 


i 


me 




i, (y) " 


tin, liymn 


S ' 


hSr 








i,(y) 


ice, my 








6 


old 








65 


" moQn 




d5 " 


b66k 


u 


use 








a " cOrl 




u 


us 


REGULAR 


DIPHTHONGAL 


SOUNDS. 


oi, oy as in oil, boy 


ou, o-w 
SUBVOCALS. 


as in our, now 


b as in bad 




til as in 


taaan 


m " me 




z 


zinc 


•w " TATine 




1 


l0"W 


V " vine 




n 


no 


d " den 




g 


get 


z " azure 




J 


joke 


r " rat 




ng " 


sing 




ASPIRATES. 




p as in pig 




sll as in 


shall 


h " liat 




til 


thin 


w^h. " -wlien 




S 


seal 


f " fine 




k 


key 


t " ten 




Cll 


chest 




y asin year 
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Introduction. 

PHONIC MARKINGS. 
L— Vowel Karkingt. 



1 


breue. 


macron. 


circum- 

flex. 

A 


dots. 


dot. 


wave. 


a 


bag 


play 


hair 


far, fall 


Ask, -wbat 




e 


beg 


mg, they 


tb^re 






bgr 


i 


big 


kite 




xnacbine 




dirt 


o 


b6g 


61d 


fdr 


dp 


done, -wolf 




a 


bag 


use 


c<irl 


rude 


pusb 




y 


Yifmxi 


my 










oo 


fd6t 


sctioSl 











II.— Equivalent Vowel Karkings. 



e, a 


prey, priy 


§, i. 


pert, dirt 


y, i 


hymn, bim 


a, 6 


wbat, bot 


% i 


my, mine 


6, u 


none, niin 


u, o, 66 


pull, -wplf, -wdbl 


^. a 


fdr, fall 


^1 O, 6Q 


true, to, too 


i, e 


pique, peak 


a, § 


air, beir 







m.— Consonant Karkings. 



9 and 9b 


9ellar, ma9bine 


like s and sb 


e and eb 


eiirl, sebool 


" k 


g 


gem 


" J 


g 


get 


bard 


s 


bag 


like z 


¥ 


e^act 


" gz 


n 


tbink 


" ng 


tti 


ttiere 


flat 



ij) under c is the cedilla; (x) under s and x is the suspended bar. 
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Cognate Sounds are pairs of subvocals and aspirates 
produced with the organs of speech in the same posi- 
tion. Thus the aspirate p and subvocal b are cognates, 
being both lip-letters, and both produced with the 
lips in the same position. 

The following eighteen sounds form nine pairs of 
cognates : — 



ASFIBATBS. 

prop, pipe, papsij pepper. 
whsLvfy whip, what, 
fife, fifth, fifty. 
tQ.Tt, trout, tight, tsiught 
wisher, usher, rsLsher. 
thirtieth, thin, hath, 
sense, assess, assists. 
cra.ck, cake, cacHe, critic. 
chinch, church, chinchilla. 



SUBVOCALS. 

6ar6, 61a6, 6ul6, 6a6e, 
wigwam, lyayiyard. 
-weket, -wi-wid, vake. 
did, deed, died, dreaded. 
vizier, azure, glazier. 
thither, thine, hathe. 
daisies, zigzag, breezes. 
9^9y gig, g^^g^^y gargle, 
j^une, ginger, judge. 



There are no subvocals cognate to the aspirates h and 
y ; and no aspirates cognate to the subvocals m, r, I, n, 
and ng. 

DOUBLE ARTICULATIONS. 

Teacher. — Reduplicated consonants, in which the final sound 
of a word is the same as the initial sound of the next word, are 
specially difficult of precise articulation ; as, " ripe peach." So 
also with the related aspirates and subvocals, where one is 
terminal and the other initial in successive words; as, "weep 
ftitterly." Following this is given valuable material for practice. 
Let the teacher see that pupils learn to sound these elements 
first distinctly, and then easily and without straining. 
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I. 
Ripe jjeach; bate babbles; weep ftitterly; ro6 people; 
dea/ /oily ; twelve vines ; brie/ view ; live /ish ; ho^ tea ; 
good day; we^ day; red <ape; fre^A «ugar; sevenfA 
^Aeme; wi<A <Aee; bo<A <Aose; brea</ie <Wckly; false 
sense ; pri^e zebra ; false zeal ; breathes softly ; blaci 
cake ; bi^r ^rirl ; silA ^rown ; lea^rue club ; sucA children ; 
hu^fe ^riant; ricA iudge; brid^^e cAain; calm morn; 
clear rill ; paZe fily ; none near. 

II. 
Fife and steed, and ^rump, and drum. 
One and ^wo, and <Aree, and /our. 
Old dame Monk can no< teacA cMldren needfui fessons. 
Lowest streams, modest soilness, and c/iaste s^ars. 
Spend flme in good duties, and treasure in good 
deeds. 
Time is so swift 0/ foot thdX none can overtake it. 
Trusf not too far, and mistrust no^ teo fast. 
A littte feaven leavene^A the whole iump. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS COMBINED. 

Teacher. — The character of a simple consonant sound de- 
pends on the position of the organs of articulation. In articu- 
lating a compound consonant sound, these organs change rapidly 
from one position to another, thus giving rise to the principal 
difficulties of distinct enunciation. 

To insure a clear and distinct articulation it is necessary, 
while giving to each vowel its proper sound, to take especial 
care to give full effect to the consonants, simple and compound, 
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and more particularly those with which words begin and termi- 
nate. It is the consonant sounds which are mainly subservient 
to articulation , and hence the pupil should be well exercised in 
the repetition of such sounds, particularly those which he finds 
difficult to his organs. 

Below are exercises exemplifying the more useful consonant 
combinations. It will be noted as a novel and strikingly practi- 
cal feature, that the illustrative words are given, not as isolated 
and lifeless things, but as combined in sentences, many of which 
are drawn from the best literary sources. The illustrative words 
should be pronounced with force, precisfon, and distinctness. 

Practice in whispering is one of the most valuable articulative 
exercises ; for in speaking we may be understood if we do not 
articulate distinctly, but in whispering it is impossible. 



I.- INITIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Our glonoMA fl&g in «ptendor /ies. 

How afeeps the moonlight on thy bhxe, 
CZear, p/acid Leman I 

The varnished clock that c/icked behind the door. 

The fair 6reeze 6/ew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free. 

Washington's 6rave, <rue-hearted /roops marched over the 
yrozen ground, proudly fighting in /reedom's ^eat cause ; and 
though often a dry crust of 6read and a draught of water were 
the private soldier's only fare, they determined to drive the cruel 
Briton from the soil he /rod. 

6rreen ^ows the ^ass o'er (rrattan's grave. 

Shrink not from /^rowing all your strength into the struggle. 
With a shnU «cream the eagle «pread his pinions. 

/Straight /trough the street the stndent «<ripling strides. 
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Through his thin veins life ^Arilled again. 
Have you the sAill to read the 8phynx*s speW ? 
I had gone scarce a league, when I was st&riled to see a smoke 
against the sky, 

II.-TERMINAL COMBINATIONS. 

With hushed voice and hlAnched cheek Malvin peered 
through the covert of hirch, 

Uushedy Rushedf brushed, gushed, 
Dsished, flashed, splashed, cisished. 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn, and caldron bubble. 

The wounded and crippled officer would have fallen, had not 
a private soldier who ha,ppened to be near clawed him in his 
arms, and helped him to the rear. 

The gi/te were mere tri^, but they Boftened BAlph^s ruf/led 
pride. 

The shelves were carved and beveled. 

The laborers delved with their shovels, heaved up the clay, and 
evened the roadway. 

Beaten in three pitched baitles, the general feft that all depend- 
ed on prompt action. At the noon halt he called a council in 
his tent, and a^ked his lieutenants to select a picA^^d force for a 
forlorn hope. 

Thespis, the first professor of our ar^, 

At country wafccs sun^ ballads from a ca,rt. 

Let us first know fia;cd facte. 

The soldiers winced whilst the shel& burs^ in the midst of the 
tents. 

The world yields rewards to those who stoutly wres^fe with it. 

The wrinkled wretch who haxidled the bundles bustled about 
and hurled them to and fro. 
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Lee's conduct seemed marked by such bravery that Washing- 
on refused to believe him guilty. 

Who commends the poisoned chalice to his own lip«? 
Columbus, having returvied, ha^stened to Seville. 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure yforld he stands. 

Four^^, fifths, sixths, sevenths, eigh^^, nin^^, tenths, elevenths, 
and twelfths are fractional parte of a unit. 

Depths, widths, hresidth^, and lew^^ are words of measure. 

The dove returning bore the marA; 

Of esirth restored to the long-laboring arA;. 

Tlie frogs besought the storA^s to grant them a king. 
Columbus judged from the' changed appeararice of the sea 
that land was near. 

The bat taJces airy rounds on leathern win^s, 
And the hoarse owl his woful dirges sin^s. 

Amidst the wildest, fiercest blaste 
He thruste his fiste against the poste, 
And still insists he sees the ghoste. 

Hear the sledges with the hells, silver belfe ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretel& ! 
How they tinHe, tinkle, tinkle. 

On the icy air of night ! 
While the stars, that oversprinAjfe 
All the heavens, seem to twinA;fo 
With a crystalline delight. 
All the little boys and girls. 
With rosy cheeAs and flaxen curfe. 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearfe. 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter. 
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IL — INFLECTIONS, OR SLIDES. 

Inflections are Slides of the Voice at the close of Syllables 
or Words. 

The slide is a gliding of the voice from one note to 
another in the scale of speaking tones. 

Inflections are of two kinds, Simple and Compound. 

A simple inflection consists of a single slide of the 
voice in either an upward or a downward direction. 
There are two simple inflections, — the rising inflection 
and the falling inflection. 

The rising inflection (marked ') is a gliding of tha voice 
upward; the falling inflection {marked ^) is a gliding 
of the voice downward. 

If we ask a question to which we expect the answer 
"Yes" or "No,"— as "Will he go'?"— the voice slides 
or glides upwards on the word "go." In the answer, 
as No\ the voice slides or glides downwards. 

In the falling inflection the voice starts above the 
general pitch of the words in the sentence, and comes 
down to it : as, — 

I say \. ^ 

Will you go to-day' or to- ^r-rQ ^ 

DRILL ON THE SIMPLE INFLECTIONS. 
Teacher.— A sure method of breaking up a monotonous de- 
livery on the part of pupils is to practice them, say five minutes, 
at the beginning of the reading lesson, on a drill column of words. 
Arrange vertically on the blackboard, and mark with the falling 
inflection, such words aa Yes\ No\ Why\ H(m\ Where\ 1\ 2\ 3\ 
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Then substitute the rising inflection, — Yeffy N</, Wh/t/, etc. 
Again alternate, as — 

Yes' Where' 

No' V 

Why' 2" 

HoV 3' 

Finally, for mere drill purposes, both inflections may be 
marked, and the sounds given : viz., 'Fes', 'No\ 'Why", etc. 

These examples of inflection may be practiced first in concert 
and afterwards individually. 

\* In giving the downward slide, there is a tendency on the 
part of pupils to drop the voice below the general pitch of the 
sentence in cases where it should merely come down to that 
pitch; that is (in exact language) to give the "full cadence" 
where the "partial cadence" should be used, — to say "I said n© " 
in place of " I said '^o." In drilling on the falling inflection, in the 
examples given above, this matter should be carefully watched. 

The compound inflection, or circumflex, is the union 
of two simple inflections. The rising may be contin- 
ued into the falling, or the falling into the rising; and 
these inflections are named rising circumflex or falling 
circumflex, according to the termination of the slide. 

The rising circTunflez (marked v) begins with the falling 
and ends with the rising slide; the falling circumflex 
(marked a) begins with the rising and ends with the 
falling slide. 

Rising: Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 

great thing? 
FaUiTig: Vm to be queen of the Mky, mother; 
I'm to be queen of the Msly ! 
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Honotone. — When no inflection is used, a monotone 
or sameness of tone is produced. This is suited to 
subUme or solemn passages, but is out of place in 
ordinary pieces. Monotone improperly used becomes 
monotony. 

" The unmeaning style so often and justly complained of in 
school reading is, to a great extent, owing to want of perception 
in regard to the nature and effect of the inflections. The ability 
to read aright the plainest passage of narrative or descriptive 
writing is wholly dependent on the just and discriminating use 
of the slide. " — Russell. 

Exercise. 

Will they do it'? Dare they do it'? 

Who is speaking^? What's the news^? 
What of Adams' ? What of Sherman' ? 
God grant they won't refuse' ! 
If you have tears', prepare to shed them now\ 
What constitutes a state' ? 
I come to bury' Caesar, not to praise' him. 
Were you ever at sea in a storm' ? 
On', ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave! 
Should not merchants be prompt in paying their 
debts'? 

Has the gentleman done' ? Has he completely 
done' ? 

No doubt ye are the people, and wisdom will die 
with yoii. 
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" Then^ the forms of the departed^ 
Enter at the open door — 
The beloved\ the true-hearted\ 
Come to visit^ me once more\" 

Can the d6ve live with the hawk? 
Charge, Chester, charge^ ! On\ Stanley, on^ ! 
They will give us p^ace, — yes, such p6ace as the 
wolf gives to the \kmb\ 

III. — PAUSES. 

A pause is a suspension of the voice in reading or 
speaking, in order to make the meaning clearer or 
more impressive. 

Pauses are of two kinds, — grammatical^ and elocu- 
tionary , or rhetorical, 

Orammatical pauses, introduced chiefly for the sake of 
clearness, are indicated by the punctuation marks. 

A very noticeable defect in reading, on the part of young 
pupils, is the hasty or mechanical delivery of long sentences, 
complex or compound. As most have been taught to pause 
at the punctuation marks on the old-fashioned plan, "Stop long 
enough to count one, and keep your voice up," etc., they form 
the idea that they must make no pause until they do come to 
some printer's mark. Whenever there is a long or involved 
sentence, therefore, the teacher should call attention to the 
different parts of which it is composed, and require a pause at 
the close of every group of words. Give pupils the general 
rule : " Suspend the voice whenever you think the pause will 
help you better to understand and express the meaning of what 
you are reading." 
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An elooutionary, or rhetorical, pause is a suspension of 
the voice for the purpose of rendering words or phrases 
more impressive or emphatic. 

I. The punctuation marks, which indicate the grammatical 
relations of the elements of a sentence, are sufficient for the eye, 
but they are not sufficient for the ear. Many more stops than 
are indicated to the eye ought often to be observed. Good read- 
ing depends largely on the judicious use of rhetorical pauses, 
both as to their position and length. 

II. The rhetorical pauses often coincide with the grammatical 
pauses, but not always. Sometimes a considerable pause is 
required where no punctuation mark is used, as in the state- 
ment — 

He woke to die; 

which should be read, — 

He woke to di^. 

On the other hand, it often happens that no pause should be 
made at a comma ; as in the examples " Yes, sir," or " No, sir," 
when a pause at the comma would make the reading stiff and 
halting. 

In the use of elocutionary pauses, observe the fol- 
lowing 

GENERAL RULES. 

I. Panie after a subject whieh consists of a ^irase or a 
clause, or wbich is enlarged by adjuncts (modiiers); as, 

To-be - virtuous | is to be happy. 
That - we - ourselves - need - forgiveness | should 
make us ready to forgive. 
The - blades - of - heroes I fence it round. 
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II. Pause before an object which consists of a clause 
which is enlarged by modifiers; as, 

They tell us | that - we - are - weak. 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck [ the - eagle - 
of - the - sea. 

III. Pause after an element of a sentence placed for em- 
phasis out of its grammatical order; as, 

Blithe I looked the morning on cottage and spire. 
Ere the - dark - hunters | the herd have passed by. 
Into - the - jaws - of - death | rode the Six Hundred. 
On -Linden | when -the -sun was -low | all blood- 
less lay the untrodden snow. 

ly . Pause after words or phrases contrasted in meaning ; 
as, 

It is more blessed to give \ than to receive. 
To -err \ is human; to -forgive \ divine. 

V. Pause where there is an ellipsis (one or more words 
omitted) ; as, 

0, thou shalt find, where'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land | thy country, and that spot | thy home. 

Length of Pause. — The length of a pause depends 
on the feeling expressed in a passage: it is long in 
solemn and short in lively style. The pauses after 
emphatic words are longer than after other words. 
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IV.-EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is the mode of drawing attention to one or 
more words in a sentence. By the proper use of em- 
phasis we impart interest and animation to reading. 

Hodes of Emphasis. — To call special attention to a 
word in. any way, is to emphasize it. Hence a word 
may be rendered emphatic by the use of extra force, 
by a change in the inflection, by pauses, or even by 
uttering it in a very low key. 

I. Emphasis by Force. — A word may be emphasized 
by uttering it in a lovder tone (that is, with extra 
"force"). 

Exercise. 
Go, ring the bellSy and iBre the guns, 
And fling the starry banners out; 
Shout "FREEDOM" till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout. 

Come over, come over the river to me! 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest? 
Must we but blush f Our fathers bled! 

Not that I loved Csesar less, but Rome more. 

Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike — for your altars and jout fires; 
STRIKE — for the green graves of your sires; 
Godj and your native land! 
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II. Emphasis by Inflectioii. — A word may be empha- 
sized by the use of the suitable inflection. 

Exercise. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hdnd and my heglrt to this vote. 

I said an elder^ soldier, not a better'. 

Stand! the ground's your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 

He said; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo! 'twas white! 

III. Emphasis by Time. — A word may be rendered 
emphatic by uttering it more slowly, or by pausing 
before or after it. 

Exercise. 

I had a brother once — a g-r-a-cious boy 
A lad both b-r-a-ve and g-oo-d. 
H-ai'l, h'O'l-y light! 
His sentence was | death/ 

A day, an hour, \ of virtuous liberty is worth a 
whole eternity \ of bondage. 

He woke | to die. 

The quality of mercy is not | s-t-r-ain^d'. 

He I jests at scars | who never felt a wound. 

They show the banners | ^aien, they tell his battles | won. 
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Summaxy of Language-Work. 

I. 
The Langriiafire Exercises in this book follow substantially the 
method of those in the Fourth Eeader. The questions and 
requirements are grouped under the three following general 
heads : — 

I. Preparatory questions and explanations designed to bring 
out the meaning of the more difficult words, expressions, and 
allusions. 

II. Elementary grammatical studies, comprising (a) writing 
the analysis of a few selected derivative words found in the 
lessons (in the Appendix is given an alphabetical list of all 
these words, with th6 simple indication of the mode in which 
they are to be recomposed into their primitives, prefixes and 
suflBxes) ; (6) exercises in the " grammatical form " of words, in 
selecting the several types of sentences^ and in untechnical 
analysis. 

III. Questions and explanations to bring out the thought of 
a piece, or noticeable points of literary expression. 

II. 
The Composition Exercises are on the plan so successfiilly 
introduced into Swinton's Readers. Each piece, specially fitted 
for reproduction in an "abstract from memory," is followed 
by a syllabus ("Heads for Composition"), in which by a series 
of topics and hints the young composer is aided in reprodu- 
cing in his own language and in orderly sequence the salient 
features of a piece previously read aloud in the class. 
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FOURTH READEH. 



1. — Miles Standish. 

PART I. 



ath.-let'i€, robust and active in 

body. 
be-reaved', deprived of friends. 
bleak, cold and cheerless. 
€6n-sti-tu'tion, written form of 

government. 
de-fraud'ed, cheated. 



es-edrt'ed, conducted with cere- 
mony. 

hos'tile, like an enemy. 

inatch.'16ck, an old-fashioned 
musket. 

sa'cliexn, an Indian chief, 

stat'tire, height of the body. 



1. The Mayflower had been tossing sixty-three days 
on the stormy Atlantic, when the Pilgrims were told 
that they were in sight of their new home. 

2. They had left merry old England in the pleasant 
month of September; it was bleak November when 
they reached the desolate shore of New England. 

3. For a month they sailed up and down the coast 
looking for a good harbor. At last they came into a 
sheltered bay, to which an earlier explorer. Captain 
John Smith, had given the name of Plymouth. They 
fixed on this as a good place for their settlement ; and 
on the 21st of December, 1620, the Pilgrims landed. 

SoOgle 
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4. A large rock is pointed out as the spot where the 
landing took place ; and a young maiden named Mary 
Chilton is said to have been the first to step on Plym- 
outh Rock. The band numbered one hundred and 
two persons, — one of them being a babe who was born 
on the Mayflower during the voyage. 

5. Before landing, the forty-one men of the company 
held a meeting in the cabin of the Mayflower, and 
signed an agreement that every man should have an 
equal share in the government. 

6. Among the signers of this first American consti- 
tution was one who wrote his name thus : — 



3)^ ^hJ^ 



7. Myles (or as we now spell it, Miles) Standish was 
born in England about three hundred years ago. He 
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came from a good family, and was heir to a large 
estate, of which he was basely defrauded. He then 
became a soldier, and helped the Dutch fight the Span- 
iards in Flanders. When peace came he cast in his 
lot with the little band that sailed in the Mayflower, 
and his wife. Rose, accompanied him. 

8. Our hero was short of stature, but strong and 
athletic. He was full of energy and activity and dar- 
ing, and he did not know the name of fear. It is said 
that he had a hot temper, but this did not spoil him for 
a soldier. And though he was rough, he was kindly. 

9. The Plymouth settlers knew what a stout heart 
beat within the breast of Miles Standish, and so they 
chose him as their military captain. He at once formed 
those who could bear arms into a company, each soldier 
having a coat of mail, and a sword, and a matchlock. 

10. The colonists expected to find the natives hostile, 
but happily the Indians did not at first disturb them. 
They had even the good fortune to win the friendship 
of a leading sachem, or chief, named Massasoit. 

11. Massasoit with sixty warriors came to visit the 
white settlers soon after they arrived. Captain Stand- 
ish with his little company escorted the chief into one 
of the houses, where he was met by Governor Carver. 
The governor and the chief kissed each other's hands, 
ate and drank together, and agreed to be friends for- 
ever. Massasoit never broke his word, but as long as 
he lived was a true friend to the Pilgrims. 
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12. The first winter was a terribly trying time for 
the settlers of Plymouth. Half their number died 
during this season ; and at one time only six or seven, 
among whom was Miles Standish, were left to care for 
the sick. The graves in the burial-place on the hill 
were made level with the ground, and in the spring 
were sown with wheat and quick-growing grasses, lest 
the Indians should see how fearfully the ranks of the 
little company had been thinned. 

13. Miles Standish was among the bereaved ones. 
His fair young wife, Rose, died a few weeks after the 
landing, worn out by the hardships^ of the voyage and 
the wilderness. In a beautiful poem Longfellow puts 
these touching words into her husband's mouth: — 

" Yonder there, on the hiU by the sea, lies buried Eose Standish ; 

Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the wayside ! 

She was the first to die of all who came in the Mayflower ! 

Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have 

sown there.'' 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Voyage of the Mayflower: when the Pilgrims sailed — 
when they reached New England — where they landed — date 
of the landing. 

II. Our Hero : when and where Miles Standish was bom — 
his appearance — his character — he is chosen captain. 

III. The friendly Indian: Massasoit visits Plymouth — his 
meeting with Governor Carver. 
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^. — Miles Standish. 



PABT II. 



€6n-spir'a9y, plot. 

€0"wed, humbled, impressed wUh 

fear, 
dougli'ty (dou'ty), brave, valiant. 
ex-ploitg', bold deeds. 
griz'zled, gray-haired, 
in-trud'erg, tliose who thrust 

ihemsdots in where they have no 

right 



stock-ade', a slight fortification 
formed by driving stakes into the 
earth. 

suit (sut), courtship, 

val'iant (val'yant), brave, cour- 
ageous. 

•wara'pum (w&m'pom), small 
beads made of sheUU and wrought 
into belts. 



1. Not all tKe chiefs of the red-men had the 
friendly feeling of- Massasoit. One sachem in partic- 
ular, named Canonicus, was very hostile to the Eng- 
lish, whom he looked upon as intruders. 

2. Canonicus sent by a messenger to the governor 
of Plymouth the skin of a rattlesnake, filled like a 
quiver with arrows. This was a signal of warfare. 

3. When the governor and the other leading Pil- 
grims met to consider what reply should be sent to the 
Indian sachem, the greater number were in favor of 
returning a soft answer. But our valiant captain 
exclaimed, "Leave this matter to me/" Then with 
a sudden gesture of contempt he pulled the Indian 
arrows from the rattlesnake's skin, filled it to the 
very jaws with powder and bullets, and handed it 
back to the savage, saying in thunder tones, " Here, 
take this — this is your answer ! " The answer served 
its purpose. 
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4. Captain Standish, however, knew very well that, 
while Canonieus had been cowed for the time being, 
the colony was in constant danger of attack by hos- 
tile savages. Accordingly he persuaded the people to 
fortify Plymouth. 

6. They built a stockade a mile in length by driv- 
ing posts into the ground. They also erected a fort 
with a flat roof, on which four small cannon were 
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mounted. The lower story of the fort was used as a 
meeting-house. On Sundays all the Pilgrims assem- 
bled by beat of drum before the house of Captain 
Miles Standish, and with their matchlocks on their 
shoulders marched three abreast to their fort-church. 

6. The most interesting of Standish's exploits oc- 
curred about this time. An Indian chief named Witu- 
wamat had already killed two white men, and was 
planning to massacre all the people of Plymouth, as 
well as the dwellers in another settlement that had 
been made at Weymouth, thirty miles north of Plym- 
outh. The friendly Massasoit sent warning of the 
plot to the settlers. Standish was ordered to take as •> 
many men as he needed, and go and crush tho^coft-^. ^ 
spiracy, and bring back the head of Wituwamat. * 

7. Selecting eight men, the captain marched to 
Weymouth. He found the Indians very insolent. 
One of them, named Pecksuot, a brother of Wituwa- 
mat, said to him, " Though you are a great captain, yet 
you are but a little man; but I, though no sachem, 
am a man of great strength and courage." 

8. Miles Standish restrained his anger for the time; 
but next day, when Pecksuot and his brother, with two 
other savages, were with him in the room, the little 
captain leaped upon Pecksuot. Snatching a long sharp 
knife which the Indian carried in a wampum scabbard 
hung round his neck, Standish plunged it into his 
body, and after a long, fierce struggle slew the savage. 
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9. The chief Wituwamat and the other two Indi- 
ans were overpowered and killed by three of the 
captain's men who were with him in the room. One 
of the red-men escaped, and by spreading the alarm 
aroused the whole band. Standish attacked them, 
and they fled into a swamp, whence they would not 
come out, though defied by the plucky little captain. 

In all seven Indians were killed, the conspiracy was 
nipped in the bud, and the savages were taught a 
lesson which they did not forget in a long while. 

10. The next event of Standish's life has been woven 
by Longfellow into a charming poem, " The Courtship 
of Miles Standish." Rose, his wife, as we have already 
learned, had died in the first terrible winter; but 
should he live alone? Why not make that sweet 
maiden, Priscilla Mullens, his helpmate? 

11. But Miles was a grizzled soldier, and knew little 
of wooing, while Priscilla was young and fair, and 
might perhaps say " No." So he thought it would be 
best to conduct the courtship through his young friend 
and household companion, John Alden. 

12. Handsome young Alden obtained permission 
from Priscilla's father to address the lady. This he 
did to the best of his ability. He spoke of his friend's 
courage and skill, and ended by declaring that 

"Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 
Might be happy and proud to be called the mfe of Miles 
Standish!" 
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13. Such arguments might seem strong enough to 
convince any young lady; but they were unheeded 
by Priscilla. Perhaps she was offended because Miles 
did not do his own wooing. Or perhaps, as the poet 
hints, she secretly loved the fair-haired, blue-eyed John 
Alden ; for she laughingly asked him why he did not 
speak for himself: — 

" Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with 
laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, * Why don't you speak for your- 
self, John?'" 

14. To such a question John could find no answer 
and he departed, hopeless as far as the captain's suit 
went. He seems afterwards to have spoken for himself, 
however, for a short time later he married Priscilla. 

15. As for Miles, it is pleasant to read that a year or 
two afterwards he found a lady, less proud than Pris- 
cilla, who was happy to accept the hand of the doughty 
little captain. 

HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The Hostile Chief : name of the unfriendly savage — 
his message to the governor of Plymouth — Miles Standish's 
reply. 

II. Standish's famous exploit: the plot of Wituwamat — 
Massasoit's warning — instructions to Captain Standish. 

III. The conspiracy crushed: Standish marches to Wey- 
mouth — insolence of Pecksuot — slaughter of Pecksuot — fate 
of the other Indians — result of the lesson. 
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3.— The Dream Peddler. 



ear'ni-val, a festival celebrated for 
a number of days before Lent: 
any festal occasion. 

fasli'ioned (-imd), formed. 

gdr'geous (g6r'jus), grand, mag- 
nificent. 

gleazng, flashes of color, tints. 



spray, properly a twig or branchy 
but here used in the sense of 
down. 

"warp, the thread running length- 
wise in the loom. 

woof, the thread that crosses the 
warp in weaving. 



1. Up the streets of Slumbertown 

Comes the crier with his bell, 
Calling softly up and down, 

"Dreams to sell! Dreams to sell! 
Will the children choose to buy? 
Such a world of them have I ! 

2. "Here are dreams of merry spring, 

Fashioned where the blossoms wake; 
Where the fields and meadows ring 

With the songs the breezes make; 
Dreams! dreams, come and buy; 
Who has merrier dreams than I? 

3. "Here are dreams for summer sleep; 

Fancies light as thistle spray. 
Woven where the fairies keep 

Carnival and holiday: 
Dreams ! dreams ! buy and try ; 
Who has daintier dreams than I ? 
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4. "Dreams to sell in Slumbertown ! 

Sure you^ll buy these glowing dreams ! 
Warp and woof of red and brown 

Chosen from the autumn gleams! 
Ah, no peddler far or nigh 
Sells such gorgeous dreams as I ! 

6. "Here's a dream that Winter brought 

From his palaces of snow; 
Well his frozen fingers wrought 

All its wonders, long ago, 
When the stars shone, pure and bright, 
On your blessed Christmas night!" 

6. On the streets of Slumbertown 

Ever sounds a silver bell. 
As the crier wanders down 

With his curious wares to sell. 
Crying softly, " Come and buy ! 
Who has sweeter dreams than I?" 



LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 

I. Is the name "Slumbertown" (stanza 1) found on any 
map ? When do we visit the place ? In olden time the " crier," 
(1) or town-crier, was a man employed to go through the streets 
calling out notices of anything to take place : he drew attention 
by ringing a bell. 

What phrase (stanza 1) means such a great number f What 
word (6) means goods^ articles for sale ? 
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II. Write the full forms of you'll (4) ; here's (6). 

Write the comparative degree of the adjectives aweet; dainty; 
merry. 

In stanza 1 point out a simple interrogative sentence : with 
what punctuation-mark is it closed ? Point out an exclamative 
sentence : with what punctuation-mark is it closed ? 

Point out all the quality-words joined with " dreams " ; as 
" merrier dreams." 

III. How many stanzas in this poem? How many lines in 
each stanza? With what does the last word of the third line 
rhyme? The last word of the fourth? Of the sixth? 

Change to the prose order : — 

Comes the crier with his bell. 
Such a world of them have I ! 
Sure (surely) you'll buy these glowing dreams I 



4.-The Three Kingdoms. 



do-min'ions, territory over which 
a king rules. 

king'dom, one of the great divi- 
sions or departments of nature. 



per-f6nned', done, carried out. 
roy'al, pertaining to a king or 

queen. 
test, to prove, to try. 



1. On one occasion Frederick William, king of Prus- 
sia, while traveling in his dominions passed through a 
pretty village where he was to remain an hour or two. 

2. The villagers were delighted to see their king, 
and had made preparations to give him a fitting wel- 
come. 
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3. The school-children scattered flowers before him, 
and one little girl recited some verses expressing their 
delight at his visit. 

4. The king listened attentively, praised the little 
girl for the manner in which she had performed her 
task, and then proceeded to ask the children a few 
questions to test their knowledge. 

6. On a table was a dish of oranges intended as 
prizes for the winners in the various games about to 
be held in honor of the royal visit. The king took 
up one of these oranges, and asked : " Can any one tell 
me to which kingdom this belongs ? " 

" To the vegetable kingdom," replied one of the little 
girls. 

6. Then taking a gold coin from his pocket, and 
holding it up, he asked : " To which kingdom does this 
belong?" 

" To the mineral kingdom," she readily answered. 

7. "And to which kingdom, then, do I belong, my 
child," inquired the king, expecting, of course, that she 
would answer, " To the animal kingdom." 

8. The child blushed and hesitated. She thought it 
would not be respectful to tell a king that he belonged 
to the animal kingdom ; so she puzzled her little brain 
for a reply. 

9. At last, remembering the verse in the Bible which 
tells us that " God created man in his own image, in 
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the image of God created he him," she looked up in 
the king's face, and said : " To the kingdom of God." 

10. The king was profoundly affected by the beauty 
and simplicity of her words ; and, placing his hand on 
the child's head, said in a low, solemn voice: "God 
grant that I may be worthy of that kingdom." 



liANOUAOE EXERCISE. 

I. What phrase (1) means oncef What phrase (4) means 
find out what they knew f What word (9) means likeness f What 
word (10) means touched, moved f 

Give synonyms of: "remain" (1); "delight" (8); "pro- 
ceeded " (4) ; " created " (9) ; " profoundly " (10). 

II. Rule paper by the model, and write the analysis : — 



WORD. 


ROOT. 


SUFFIX. 


MEANING. 


villager 
winner 
attentively 
profoundly 


village 
attentive 


er 


one living in a village 
in an attentive manner 



What kind of sentence (simple, complex, or compound) is 
paragraph 1 ? What kind of sentence is paragraph 4 ? 

III. Copy with the proper marks : 

The king said in a low solemn voice God grant that I may be 
worthy of that kingdom 
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5. — Pussy Willow. 



brimmed, bordered. I Puss'y ■wil'15'W, an early willow 

first'ling, earliest product. \ with soft buds like a cat's paw. 

1. The brook is brimmed with melting snow, 

The maple sap is running, 
And on the highest elm a crow 

His big black wings is sunning. 
A close green bud the Mayflower lies 

Upon its mossy pillow; 
And sweet and low the south-wind blows. 
And through the brown fields calling goes, 

"Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!" 
Within your close brown wrapper stir; 
Come out and show your silver fur; 

"Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!" 

2. Soon red will bud the maple-trees. 

The bluebirds will be singing, 
And yellow tassels in the breeze 

Be from the poplars swinging; 
And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow; ^ 

But you must come the first of all, — 
"Come, Pussy!" is the south-wind's call, — 

"Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!" 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year, — 

Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
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^. — How an Apple-Tree Grows. 



ear'bon, one of the elements : it is 

found in charcoal. 
ini'€ro-S€ope,a magnifying glass. 



mi-nute', very small. 
pis'til, the part of a flower con- 
taining the seed. 



1. When a young seed begins to grow it starts with 
one little cell. This cell is a kind of round bag, or 
tiny bladder. It is hollow, and has in it a sort of 

jelly. 

2. Those who study plants can with their micro- 
scopes watch just how the young seed grows. When 
first they observe the tiny sack, or cell, it is not larger 
than the point of a pin. They can see it grow larger, 
but even when it is fall grown it is not larger than the 
dot over this letter i. 

3. Next, they can see a very thin wall — thinner 
than the thinnest paper — growing inside of the little 
cell. This wall, or partition, grows quite across from 
one side to the other, making two little cells of it. 

4. After this, a partition grows in each of these two 
cells, making four. And so the seed goes on growing, 
by each of the cells dividing into two or more. 

5. All plants grow in this way. But each plant will 
grow according to its own seed. The seed of a turnip 
will begin to grow with one cell, and then make cell 
after cell, with all the cells packed pretty close together. 
But all these cells will grow together in such a way as 
to make a turnip-plant. An acorn will grow in the 
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same way; but all its cells will grow together in such a 
way as to make an oak tree. 

6. Think of a large apple tree. First it began with 
a tiny cell in the bottom of a pistil of an apple blos- 
soni. Out of this cell grew two other cells. Then out 
of them grew more cells. And so they kept on until 
the whole seed was ripe. 

7. Now here is something very curious. All those 
little cells in that little apple seed grew in such a 
way that they actually made a little apple tree inside 
of that little seed. There they made a minute pair of 
leaves, and a minute point of a root. When the tiny 
cells had their tiny plant completed the seed was ripe. 

8. The apple fell from the tree, the seed entered the 
ground, and in the spring the wet in the soil below, 
and the heat from the sun above, burst open the seed. 
Then out came the little point of a root, and, not liking 
the light, grew downwards into the ground. 

9. But while the little point of a root was doing this, 
the little pair of leaves, folded up in the seed, also be-' 
gan to grow, and, loving the light, pushed their way up 
where they could feel the warm sunshine. 

10. There the little pair of leaves spread out. Then 
up between them grew the little stem. Then more 
leaves came out; and still the stem kept pushing up, 
and still more leaves kept coming. 

11. Moreover, while the plant was growing above 
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ground, the little root under ground was branching 
and growing larger, and with all its fine young hollow 
hairs was sucking up the water from the soil, to go up 
to the leaves, which took in the air that some of it 
might mix with the sap to make the very stuff that 
forms the little cells. 

12. The roots and the leaves work together to build 
up the plant. The roots take water from the ground ; 
but that alone would not make cells. The cells must 
have carbon ; and this the plant obtains mostly from 
the air, by breathing it through the leaves. 

13. So, whatever the plant may be — a great forest- 
tree or a spear of grass — its cells are made of carbon 
and water. The whole tree is made of these cells, — 
trunk, roots, branches, leaves, flowers, fruit. 

14. Look at a great oak tree. Can it be that that 
immense plant is made of nothing but a mass of tiny 
cells not larger than the dot of an i — and not so 
large? It can be. It is so. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Cells of plants : how a seed begins to form — description 
of a plant-cell — subdivision of a cell. 

IT. Beginnings of the apple-tree : an apple falls from the 
tree — the seed enters the ground — cause of its bursting open. 

III. Growth of the apple-tree: how the roots grow — 
coming of the leaves and stem — what part of plant-food is fur- 
nished the roots — what part of the leaves. 
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7.— Going for the Cows. 




a-glOAA?-', Hi tip. 

boss, a name word far a 

eo' = come. 

gale, dron^ wiyid^ hresze. 

lisiuntg, resorts f duelling- 

knoll (ii5l), a little round 

hilL 
Ixttie, pliant^ fiexibk. 



1. The western skies were alt aglow 
With clouds of red and gray; 

The crickets in the grassy fields 
Were chirping merrily, 

When up the lane and o'er the hill 
I saw a maiden roam, 
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Who went her way at close of day 
To call the cattle home: 

Co', boss! co', boss! 

Co', boss! co', boss! 

Come home! come home! 

2. The echo of her charming voice 

Resounded through the vale; 
It lingered on the evening air, 

It floated on the gale; 
Twas borne along the mountain side, 

It drifted through the glen; 
It died away among the hills, 
Far from the haunts of men: 
Co', boss! co', boss! 
Co', boss! co', boss! 
Come home! come home! 

3. Her face was flushed with hues of health, 

Her arms and feet were bare; 
She had a lithe and active form, 

A wealth of raven hair. 
Beyond the hill she passed from sight 

As sinks a falling star, 
Until her voice was faintly heard 
Still calling from afar: 

Co', boss! co', boss! 

Co', boss! co', boss! 

Come home! come home! 
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4. Soon o'er the distant knoll appeared 
The cattle red and brown, 
And from the pasture to the lane 

Came gayly trotting down. 
With sparkling eyes and cheeks aglow 

Returned the maiden gay, 
Who waved her arms and shouted low: 
Whay, boss! whay, boss — whay! 
Whay, boss ! whay, boss ! 
Whay, boss ! whay, boss ! 
whay! whay! 



liANOUAOB BXEBCISE. 

I. What time of day is indicated in the first verse? What 
expression (2) means was heard throttgh the valley f What ex- 
pression (3) means a great ma^ of black hairf 

Explain " floated on the gale " (2) ; " flushed with hues of 
health " (3). 

II. From what root words are these formed : " grassy " (1) ; 
"merrily" (1); "famtly " (3) ; "gayly" (4)? 

III. The refrain (or burden of the song) in a poem consists 
of one or more lines repeated at the close of each stanza. Copy 
the refrain in the first three stanzas. 

Write in separate paragraphs the phrases or sentences that 
describe this maiden : thus, — 

1. '* She had a charming voice." (2) 

2. " Her face was flushed with hues of health." (3) 

3. " Her arms and feet were bare." (3) 

4. " She had a lithe and active form." (3) 
6. " She had a wealth of raven hair." (3) 

Unite these hints into one picture, using your own words. 
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5. — What Crusoe Brought from the Wreck. 

PART I. 



a-bat'ed, quieted down. 
bo-w (bou), the forward part 
bulged (btiljd), having the bottovi 

stove in. 
eove, a small inlet. 
des'ti-tute, lacking. 
fbre'€as-tle(-kas'sl), the forward 

part of a ship. 



freigh.t'ed (f rat'ed) , loaded. 

in-tent', bent on. 

quar'ter, tlie part of a ship's side 

towards the stem. 
skip'per, master of a small vessel. 
sub-sist'en9e, food. 
yard, timber on which a sail is 

stretched. 



1. When I awoke it was broad day. The weather 
was clear, and the storm had abated, so that the sea 
did not rage and swell as before. But what surprised 
me most was, that by the rising of the tide the ship 
was lifted off in the night from the sand where she lay, 
and was driven up almost as far as the rock where I 
had been so bruised by the waves dashing me against 
it. This being within about a mile from the shore 
where I was, and the ship still seeming to stand up- 
right, I wished myself on board, that I might at least 
save some necessary things for my use. 

2. When I came down from my lodging-place in the 
tree, I again looked about me. The first thing I saw 
was the boat, which lay as the wind and sea had tossed 
her up on the land, about two miles on my right hand. 
I walked as far as I could upon the shore to get to her, 
but found between me and the boat an inlet about 
half a mile broad; so I came back for the present, 
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being more intent upon getting to the ship, where I 
hoped to find something for my present subsistence. 

3. A little after noon I found the sea very calm, and 
the tide ebbed so far out that I could come within a 
quarter of a mile of the ship. Accordingly I pulled 
off most of my clothes, — for the weather was very 
hot, — and took to the water. 

4. When, however, I came to the ship my difficulty 
was still greater to know how to get on board ; for, as 
she lay aground, and high out of the water, there was 
nothing within my reach to lay hold of. I swam 
round her twice, and the second time I spied a small 
piece of rope, which I wondered I did not see at 
first, and which hung down by the fore-chains so low 
that with great difficulty I got hold of it, and by the 
help of that rope I climbed into the forecastle of the 
ship. 

5. Here I found that the ship was bulged, and had 
a great deal of water in her hold ; but that she lay on 
the side of a bank of hard sand, in such a way that 
her stern was lifted up on the bank, while her bow 
was low, almost to the water. Thus all her quarter 
was free, and everything in that part was dry. 

6. You may be sure my first work was to find out 
what was spoiled and what was not. And, first, I 
found that all the ship's provisions were dry and un- 
touched by the water ; and, being very well disposed 
to eat, I went to the bread-room, and filled my pockets 
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with biscuit, and ate it as I went about other things, 
for I had no time to lose. Now I wanted nothing but 
a boat, to furnish myself with many things which I 
foresaw would be very necessary to me. 

7. It was in vain to sit still and wish for what was 
not to be had: something must be done. We had 
several spare yards, and two or three large spars of 
wood, and a spare topmast or two in the ship. .1 
resolved to fall to work with these; and so I flung 
overboard as many of them as I could lift, tying each 
with a rope, that it might not float away. 

8. When this was done I went down the ship^s side, 
and pulling them to me, I tied four of them together 
at both ends, as well as I could, in the form of a raft. 
By laying two or three short pieces of plank upon 
them cross-ways, I found I could walk upon it very 
well, but that it was not able to bear any great weight, 
the pieces being too light. So I went to work, and 
with the carpenter's saw I cut a spare topmast into 
three lengths, and added them to my raft, with a great 
deal of labor and pains. However, the hope of fur- 
nishing myself with necessaries encouraged me to 
go beyond what I should have been able to do upon 
another occasion. 

9. My raft was now strong enough to bear any rea- 
sonable weight. My next care was what to load it 
with, and how to preserve what I laid upon it from the 
surf. However, I was not long considering this. First 
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I laid upon it all the boards that I could get. Then, 
having considered well what I most wanted, I first got 
three of the seamen's chests, which I had broken open 
and emptied, and these I lowered down upon my raft. 




10. The first of these I filled with provisions, 
namely, bread, rice, three Dutch cheeses, five pieces of 
dried goat's flesh (which we lived much upon), and a 
little remainder of European corn, which had been 
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laid by for some fowls which we had brought to sea 
with us, but which had been killed. 

11. It was only after long searching that I found out 
the carpenter's chest, which was indeed a very useful 
prize to me, and much more valuable than a ship- 
load of gold would have been at that time. I got it 
down to my raft, whole as it was, without losing time 
to look into it; for I knew, in general, what it con- 
tained. 

12. My next care was for some ammunition and 
arms. There were two very good fowling-pieces in the 
great cabin, and two pistols. These I secured first, with 
some powder-horns and a small bag of shot, and two 
old rusty swords. I knew there were three barrels of 
powder in the ship, but did not know where our gun- 
ner had stowed them; however, with much search I 
found them. And now I thought myself pretty well 
freighted, and began to think how I should get to 
shore with them, having neither sail nor oar nor 
rudder ; and the least capful of wind would have 
undone my seamanship. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Crusoe visits the wreck : how he reached the ship — 
how he got aboard — what he did first. 

II. Building of the raft: Crusoe throws overboard the 
spars and other timber — description of the work of building. 

III. Freight of the raft : the seamen's chests — with what 
he filled them — arms and ammunition. 
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p. — What Crusoe Brought from the Wreck. 

PART II. 



ear'go, load of a ship. 
€r6"W, a crow'bar. 
driv'ing, pushing. 
h.ab-i-ta'tion, place of abode. 



p6st'€Lre, position, 
stO"w, to store, save up. 
thrust, to push vnth force. 
ver'i-ly, truly. 



1. I HAD three encouragements: first, a smooth, 
calm sea ; secondly, the fact that the tide was setting 
in to the shore; thirdly, what little wind there was 
blew me towards the land. And so, having found 
two or three broken oars belonging to the boat, and, 
besides the tools which were in the chest, two saws, an 
ax, and a hammer, with this cargo I put to sea. 

2. For a mile or thereabouts my raft went very 
well, only that I found it drive a little away from the 
place where I had landed before. By this I perceived 
that there was some indraft of the water, and hence 
I hoped to find some creek or river there, which I 
might use as a port in which to land my cargo. 

3. As I imagined, so it was. There appeared before 
me a little opening of the land, and I found that a 
strong current of the tide set into it ; so I guided my 
raft, as well as I could, to keep it in the middle of the 
stream. But here I was very near being shipwrecked 
a second time ; and if this had happened I think that 
verily it would have broken my heart. As I knew 
nothing of the coa^t, my raft ran aground at one end 
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upon a shoal, and, not being aground at the other end, 
it wanted but a little that all my cargo had slipped off 
towards the end that was afloat, and so fallen into the 
water. 

4. I did my utmost, by setting my back against the 
chests, to keep them in their places ; but, with all my 
strength, I could not thrust off the raft ; neither did I 
dare to stir from the posture I was in. And so, hold- 
ing up the chests with all my might, I stood in that 
manner nearly half an hour, in which time the rising 
of the water brought me a little more upon a level. A 
little after, the water still rising, my raft floated again, 
and I thrust her off with the oar I had into the chan- 
nel, and then, driving up higher, I at length found 
myself in the mouth of a little river, with land on both 
sides, and a strong tide running up. 

6. I looked on both sides for a proper place to get to 
shore, for I was not willing to be driven too high up 
the river, because I hoped, in time, to see some ship at 
sea. Accordingly I resolved to place myself as near 
the coast as I could. At length I spied a little cove 
on the right shore of the creek, to which, with great 
pain and difficulty, I guided my raft, and at last got 
so near, that, reaching ground with my oar, I was able 
to thrust her directly in. 

6. But here I was again near dipping all my cargo 
into the sea ; for the shore lay pretty steep and slop- 
ing, and, wherever I might land, one end of my float. 
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if it ran on shore, would lie so high, and the other be 
sunk so low, that it would endanger my cargo. All 
that I could do was to wait till the tide was at the 
highest, using my oar as an anchor to hold the side of 
the raft fast to the shore, near a flat piece of ground, 
which I expected the water would overflow. 

7. And so it did. As soon as I found water enough, 
for my raft drew about a foot, I thrust her up on the 
flat piece of ground, and there fastened or moored her 
by sticking my two broken oars into the ground, — 
one on one side, near one end, and one on the other 
side, near the other end. Thus I lay till the water 
ebbed away, and left my raft and all my cargo safe on 
shore. 

8. My next work was to view the country, and seek 
a proper place for my habitation, and where to stow 
my goods, to secure them from whatever might happen. 
Where I was I yet knew not : whether on the continent 
or on an island; whether inhabited or not inhabited; 
whether in danger of wild beasts or not. There was a 
hill not above a mile from me, which rose up very 
steep and high, and which seemed to overtop some 
other hills, which lay as in a ridge from it, northward. 

9. I took out one of the fowling-pieces, and one of 
the pistols, and a horn of powder ; and thus armed, I 
traveled for discovery up to the top of the hill. After 
I had with much labor and difficulty reached the top, 
I saw, to my great affliction, that I was on an island, 
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surrounded on every side by the sea. No land was to 
be seen except some rocks, which lay a great way off, 
and two small islands, less than these, which lay about 
three leagues to the west. 

10. Having made this discovery, I returned to my 
raft, and fell to work to bring my cargo on shore. 
This took up the rest of that day. What to do with 
myself at night I knew not, nor indeed where to rest, 
for I was afraid to lie down on the ground, not know- 
ing but some wild beast might devour me ; though, as 
I afterwards found, there was really no need for those 
fears. However, as well as I could I barricaded myself 
round with the chests and boards that I had brought 
on shore, and made a kind of hut for that night^s 
lodging. 

11. I now began to consider that I might yet get out 
of the ship a great many things which would be use- 
ful to me, and particularly some of the rigging and 
sails, and such other things as might come to land : so 
I resolved to make another voyage on board the vessel, 
if possible. As I knew that the first storm that blew 
must break her all in pieces, I determined to set aside 
all other work till I had got every thing out of the 
ship that I could get. 

12. I got on board the ship as before, and prepared 
a second raft ; and having had experience of the first, I 
neither made this so unwieldy, nor loaded it so heavily. 
I brought away several things very useful to me. Thus 
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I found among the carpenter's stores two or three bags 
full of nails and spikes, a great screw-jack, a dozen or 
two of hatchets, and, above all, that most useful thing, 
a grindstone. 

13. All these I secured, together with several things 
belonging to the gunner, — particularly two or three 
iron crows, two barrels of musket bullets, seven mus- 
kets and another fowling-piece, with a little more pow- 
der, a large bagful of small shot, and a great roll of 
sheet-lead ; but this last was so heavy that I could not 
hoist it up to get it over the ship's side. Besides these 
things, I took all the men's clothes that I could find, 
and a spare fore-topsail, a hammock, and some bed- 
ding. With these articles I loaded my second raft, 
and brought them all safe on shore, to my very great 
comfort. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering these questions : - 

1. For how long did Crusoe's raft go well? (Par. 2) 

2. What did he hope to find? (2) 

3. How did he guide his raft ? (3) 

4. What next happened to our navigator ? (8) 

5. How did he keep the chests in their places ? (5) 

6. What happened \^hen the water rose? (4) 

7. What did Crusoe at length spy? (6) 

8. What accident nearly happened to Crusoe ? (6) 

9. What was the end of the voyage? (7) 
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iO. — What Crusoe Brought from the Wreck. 

PART III. 



ea'ble, a large, strong rope. 
lia"w§'er, a small cable. 
in'fi-nite, very great, immense. 
16ck'er, a kind of cupboard in a 
skip. 



mag-a-zine',-a storehouse, collec- 
tion. 
p6rt'a-ble, that may be carried. 
rurn'maged, searched carefully. 
un-'wield'y, hard to manage. 



1. Having got my second cargo on shore, I went to 
work to make me a little tent, with the sail and some 
poles, which I cut for that purpose ; and into this tent 
I carried everything that I knew would spoil either 
from rain or sun. I piled all the empty chests and 
casks up in a circle round the tent, to fortify it against 
any sudden attack, either from man or beast. 

2. When I had done this, I blocked up the door of 
the tent with some boards within, and an empty chest 
set up on end without. Then spreading one of the 
beds upon the ground, and laying my two pistols just 
at my head, and my gun by my side, I went to bed for 
the first time, and slept very quietly all night; for I 
was very weary. The night before I had slept little, 
and had labored very hard all day to bring all those 
things from the ship, and get them on shore. 

3. I had the biggest magazine of. all kinds now 
that ever was laid up, I believe, for one man. But I 
was not satisfied yet ; for while the ship sat upright in 
that position, I thought I ought to get every thing out 
of her that I could. 
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4. Accordingly every day, at low water, I went on 
board, and brought away something or other; but 
particularly the third time I went I brought away as 
much of the rigging as I could, as also all the small 
ropes and twine I could find, with a piece of spare 
canvas used to mend the sails, and the barrel of wet 
gunpowder. Finally I brought away all the sails, first 
and last ; only that I was obliged to cut them in pieces, 
and bring as much at a time as I could. 

6. But that which comforted me more still was, 
that last of all — after I had made five or six voyages, 
and thought there was nothing more in the ship worth 
meddling with — I found a great hogshead of bread, 
a box of sugar, and a barrel of fine flour. This was 
surprising to me, because I had given over expecting 
any more provisions, except what was spoiled by the 
water. I soon emptied the hogshead of the bread, and 
wrapped it up, parcel by parcel, in pieces of the sails, 
which I cut out ; and, in a word, I got all this safe on 
shore also. 

6. The next day I made another voyage; and now, 
having plundered the ship of what was portable, I 
began with the cables. Cutting the great cable into 
pieces such as I could move, I got two cables and a 
hawser on shore, with all the iron-work I could lay my 
hands on. Then having cut down the other yards, 
and every thing I could, to make a large raft, I loaded 
it with all these heavy goods, and came away. 
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7. But my good luck began now to leave me; for 
this raft was so unwieldy and so overladen, that after 
I had entered the little cove where I had landed the 
rest of my goods, not being able to guide it so handily 
as I did the other, it upset, and threw me and all my 
cargo into the water. 

8. As for myself it was no great harm, for I was 
near the shore ; but as to my cargo, it was a great part 
of it lost, — especially the iron, which I expected would 
have been of great use to me. However, when the 
tide was out I got most of the pieces of cable ashore, 
and some of the iron, though with infinite labor ; for I 
had to dip for it into the water, a work which fatigued 
me very much. After this, I went every day on board, 
and brought away whatever I could find. 

9. I had been now thirteen days on shore, and had 
been eleven times on board the ship, in which time I 
had brought away all that one pair of hands could 
well be supposed capable of bringing. Indeed, I verily 
believe that had the calm weather held I should have 
brought away the whole ship, piece by piece ; but, pre- 
paring the twelfth time to go on board, I found the 
wind began to rise. 

10. However, at low water I went on board, and 
though I thought I had rummaged the cabin so effect- 
ually that nothing more could be found, I discovered 
a locker with drawers in it, in one of which I found 
two or three razors, and a pair of large scissors, with 
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some ten or a dozen good knives and forks. In an- 
other I found about thirty-six pounds in gold and 
silver coins of various kinds. 

11. I smiled to myself at the sight of this money. 
"O drug!" said I aloud, "what art thou good for? 
Thou art not worth to me — no, not the taking away. 
One of those knives is worth all this heap ; I have no 
manner of use for thee; remain where thou art, and 
go to tht bottom, as a creature whose life is not worth 
saving." 

12. However, upon second thoughts, I took it away ; 
and wrapping all in a piece of canvas, I began to think 
of making another raft. But while I was preparing 
this, the sky darkened, the wind began to rise, and in 
a quarter of an hour it blew a gale from the shore. 

13. It presently occurred to me that it was useless to 
try to make a raft with the wind off shore ; and that it 
was my business to be gone before flood tide, otherwise 
I might not be able to reach the shore at all. Accord- 
ingly I let myself down into the water, and swam 
ashore. This was a pretty difficult task, partly from 
the weight of the things I had about me, and partly 
from the roughness of the water; for the wind rose 
very hastily, and before it was quite high water it blew 
a gale. 

14. But I had got home to my little tent, where I 
lay with all my wealth about me very secure. It blew 
very hard all that night, and in the morning, when I 
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looked out, behold no ship was to be seen ! I was a 
little surprised, but consoled myself with the thought 
that I had used all diligence in getting out of her 
every thing that could be useful to me, and that, 
indeed, there was little left that I could have brought 
away, even if I had had more time. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. • 

Write a composition by answering these questions : — 

1. In what manner did Crusoe make his little tent? (Par. 1) 

2. What did he carry into it V (1) 

3. How did he fortify himself? (1) 

4. What arrangements did he make for going to sleep ? (2) 

5. What does Crusoe mean by saying he had ''the biggest 
magazine of all kinds " ? (3) 



11. — Golden Maxims. 



Fail! — fail? 
In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there's no such word 

As — fail. BuLWER. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of Time. 

Longfellow. 
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Love awakens love. 

Emebson. 

The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 

Mrs. Hemaks. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond min- 
utes. No reward is offered, for they are gone forever. 

Horace Mank. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small;' 

For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 

Coleridge. 

The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 

Byron. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 

Cowper. 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below. pope. 

0, it is excellent 
To have a giant^s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. Shakespeare. 
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12. — My Pair of Bluebirds. 



de-vot'ed, attached, affectionate. 
mo-lests', injures, disturbs. 
pr6g'e-ny, offspring. 



re-g§rve', to keep. 
re-treat', place of retirement. 
siiit'a-ble, fit, proper. 



1. The bluebird, although it cannot equal many of 
our American songsters as a musical performer, is per- 
haps the most generally beloved of all. The fruit- 
grower has observed that it never eats his fruit, and 
the farmer is equally certain that it never molests his 
grain. Its food consists entirely of insects until late in 
autumn, when it will eat the berries of the pokeweed 
and those of the Virginia creeper. 

2. We can always have a pair or more of these birds 
for pets, if we will take a little pains to make a suitable 
nesting-place for them. And they are not difficult to 
please. If we wish to have the nest low down where 
we can watch their pretty ways, the top of a post, over 
which a grapevine is trained, or any solitary post, is a 
good place to nail a box, or an old coffee-pot or gourd- 
shell, — anything that will protect them from storms. 

3. If the post is low it will be necessary to nail nar- 
row strips of board below the box, making four pro- 
jecting arms from which we can stretch fine \^dre or 
stout twine to prevent cats from reaching the nest. 

4. I have a pair that make their home in an old 
coffee-pot nailed to a grape-post, only a few feet from 
my study window. They are quite tame, and the 
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male knows that he can drive me from the nest 
whenever he chooses. 

5. The great secret in making pets of any of our 
song-birds is to heed promptly their scolding, and make 
them believe that they can drive us away. In a little 
while if we are gentle they will allow us to approach 
without scolding, and some birds will even allow us to 
handle their young. 

6. The male bluebird is a most devoted partner, 
constantly watching over his mate while she sits on 
the eggs. He often comes quite near to my feet, and 
pulls out a fat cut- worm from the grass, and flies to the 
nest and feeds his mate. Even before she commences 
to set he seems to reserve the choicest morsels for her. 

7. Some birds he will not allow to alight on the 
projecting arm of the post beneath his nest, without 
immediately driving them from the spot. He quickly 
pounces upon the little chattering wren, but the chip- 
ping sparrow can remain as long as it chooses, while 
the English sparrow is fiercely driven away. 

8. It is very amusing to see alighting near the nest 
a bird that the bluebird dare not attack. A quar- 
relsome, noisy, great crested fly-catcher happened to 
alight on the vine just over the nest, and he stayed sev- 
eral minutes, keeping up his loud clamor. The male 
bluebird was on the next post, about ten feet distant, 
closely watching him, but evidently afraid of attempt- 
ing to attack him. At last when the fly-catcher 
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sailed away the bluebird followed him quite a distance, 
and then returned to the nest. His partner put her 
head out of the door, and they chatted over the matter 
in a low, sweet way. He was no doubt telling her that 
he had driven the hateful, noisy fellow away. 

9. The paper-making wasp will sometimes drive 
away the birds and get possession of a box. At the 
rear of my house, under the eaves, is nailed a little 
earthen bird-house. This the wasps have considered 
their property for several years past, and have held it 
against repeated efforts of both wrens and bluebirds to 
obtain possession. 

10. In the spring one queen wasp alone commences 
to build a new nest. But as summer advances her 
numerous progeny hatch and do not leave their home, 
but help the mother wasp to go on with the building 
and rear the young, until there is a large colony. 

11. In the fall the males and the worker wasps die, 
but a large number of young queens live through the 
winter, under the bark of trees, in the cracks of old 
buildings, or in any place that will partially protect 
them against the winter weather. In the spring only 
one of these queens returns to the old home to start a 
new colony. The rest select new places. 

12. Last fall, after the wasps had gone, I cleared 
away all the old nests that had been collecting for 
four or five years, until the upper part of the little 
house was quite filled with them. In the spring I 
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hoped the bluebirds would get possession, and would 
be able to hold it against a single wasp. 

13. Spring came, and I was delighted — my plan 
had worked ! Early in April a pair of bluebirds 
chose the Uttle house that I had cleared, and began 
building their nest. But now a sunny day brought 
the wasps from their retreat, and one of the queens 
was resolved to keep the old home in the family. 

14. She found it occupied by the birds, but she 
would not submit to any such arrangement. So it 
seemed that this wise queen consulted with her sister 
queens and asked them to help her expel the birds; 
for a large company — twenty or more — gathered 
about the little house. 

16. The birds were much puzzled, standing a few 
feet distant, on a tree or top of the house, with sticks 
in their mouths uttering a faint protest. Every little 
while they would fly down and attempt to go on with 
their work, but the wasps would dart at them and 
drive them from the place. 

16. This warfare continued two days; then came a 
cold storm, and no wasps were to be seen. Now the 
birds were happy, and went on with their building. 
But the next sunny day the war was resumed: the 
wasps were victorious, and the birds took a box several 
rods distant. After the war was over, all the wasps 
disappeared except the solitary queen that had chosen 
the home of her ancestors in which to rear her colony. 
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LANOUAOB BXBBCISB. 

I. What expression (1) means songster f What expression 
(6) means Urving mate f 

What other birds are named in this piece besides the blue- 
bird? 

II. Some compound words are formed by joining two simple 
words by the hyphen, as, — 

fruit-gro-wer coffee-pot goiird-sliell. 

Select six other compound words in this lesson. 

III. Write one or more sentences stating whether you have 
ever seen a bluebird, and telling something about it. 



13. — Bluebirds. 



1. A MIST of green on the willows; 

A flash of blue mid the rain ; 
And the brisk wind pipes, 
And the brooklet stripes 

With silver hill and plain. 
Hark! the bluebirds, the bluebirds 

Have come to us again! 

2. The snowdrop peeps to the sunlight 

Where last year's leaves have lainj 
And a fluted song 
Tells the heart, "Be strong: 

The darkest days will wane. 
And the bluebirds, the bluebirds 

Will always come again!" 
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14. — John Maynard. 



ay, yes. 

blanctLed, whitened. 
ex-tin'gmsh, to put out. 



plied, made trips. 

stan'9liion (stan'shun), a prop. 

ut'ter-ing, giving expression to. 



1. John Maynard was pilot of the steamer Ocean 
Qiieerij which plied on Lake Erie between Buffalo and 
Detroit. He was well known as an honest, intelligent 
man; and now the time came when he was to prove 
himself as true a hero as ever lived. 

2. One bright midsummer day, as the Ocean Queen 
was steaming towards Buffalo, smoke was seen ascend- 
ing from below. The captain at once directed the 
mate, Simpson, to go down and see what caused the 
smoke. Presently the officer returned, his face pale as 
ashes, and whispered, " Captain, the ship is on fire ! " 

3. The terrible tidings quickly spread among the 
passengers, of whom there were more than a hundred. 
" The ship is on fire!" they uttered with blanched lips. 
"The ship is on fire!" 

4. The captain was a cool, self-possessed man. Hav- 
ing called up all hands, he issued quick, sharp orders. 
Buckets of water were dashed upon the fire; but as 
the steamer carried a large quantity of rosin and tar, 
the flames spread so quickly that all effort to extin- 
guish them was vain. To add to the horror of the 
situation the lake steamers at that time seldom carried 
boats. The Ocean Queen had none. 
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6. The passengers rushed to the pilot: "How far 
are we from Buffalo?" 

" Seven miles." 

"How long before we reach it? " 

"Three-quarters of an hour, at our present rate of 
speed." 

" Is there any danger I " 

"Danger here — see the smoke bursting out I Oo 
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forward, if you would save your lives!" — Passengers 
and crew, men, women, and children, crowded the for- 
ward part of the ship. John Maynard stood at the 
wheel. 

6. The flames burst forth in a sheet of fire; clouds 
of smoke arose. The captain shouted through his 
trumpet: "John Maynard!" 

"Ay, ay, sir!" 

" Are you at the helm ? " 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " 

" How does she head ? " 

" Southeast-by-east, sir ! " 

" Head her southeast and run her on shore." 

7. Nearer, and yet nearer she approached the shore. 
Again the captain cried out : " John Maynard I " 

The response came feebly, " Ay, ay, sir ! " 

" Can you hold out five minutes longer, John ? " 

"ByGod^shelp, Iwill!" 

8. The old man's hair was scorched from the scalp, 
one hand disabled ; his knee upon the stanchion, and 
his teeth set, with his other hand upon the wheel, he 
stood firm as a rock. 

9. He beached the ship; every man, woman, and 
child was saved, as John Maynard dropped, and his 
spirit took its flight to his God. 



Composition Exercise. — Tell this story from memory, in your 
own lyords. 
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i5.— Little Brown Hands. 



barks, small vessels. 
dusk'y, partially dark. 
p<ir'ple, become purple. 



pal'ette, a thin tablet used by 

artists, 
toil, to work, to labor. 



1. They drive home the cows from the pasture 

Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat-fields 

That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick, waving grasses, 

Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows; 
They gather the earliest snow-drops, 

And the first crimson buds of the rose. 

2. They toss the new hay in the meadow; 

They gather the elder-blooms white; 
They find where the dusky grapes purple. 

In the soft-tinted October light. 
They know where the apples hang ripest. 

And are sweeter than Italy's wines; 
They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 

On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 

3. They gather the delicate sea-weeds. 

And build tiny castles of sand; 
They pick up the beautiful sea-shells, — 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
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They wave from the tall, rocking tree-tops, 
Where the oriole's hammock-nest swings; 

And at night-time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 

Those who toil bravely are strongest; 

The humble and poor become great; 
And so from these brown-handed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 
The pen of the author and statesman, — 

The noble and wise of the land, — 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette. 

Shall be held in the little brown hand. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. To what does " They " (first word) refer ? What expres- 
sion (3) means jmt to sleep f 

Give a synonym of: " crimson " (1) ; " tiny " (3) ; " toil " (4). 

II. What quality-words (adjectives) are joined with " straw- 
berry" (1); "buds" (1); "grapes" (2); "sea-weeds" (3) ; "chil- 
dren " (4) ; "rulers " (4) ? 

Analyze this sentence : — 

"Those who toil bravest are strongest." 

III. What are the " beautiful sea-shells " (3) called ? N'otice 
that they are spoken of as " barks " (not merely as like barks). 
This way of speaking is a figure of speech called a metaphor. 

What is meant by "brown hands " — merely the hands or 
the own^r of them ? 
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16, — Poor Prfnl 

PART I. 



barge, a boat for carrying goods. 
€6n-so-l§.'tion, that which com- 
forts and consoles. 



es-pe'cial (-^^^h'aX), particular. 
o-mit'ted, neglected. 
ut'tered, gave forth. 



1. Prin was a dog which I had when I was a girl 
of about eleven. I loved him, — Ohowl loved him! 
He was a spaniel, but small. I could carry him in 
my arms long after he was a puppy. 

2. Prin was my grandfather's gift to me, and one 
of the dearest little dogs that any child ever had for 
pet and playfellow. A clever dog, too, as well as I can 
remember; but what I remember most is his goodness 
and affectionateness. He was good with everybody, 
but especially good with me. He never deserved pun- 
ishment, and he never got it. He never got anything 
but love in all his life, — his happy little life. That is 
my consolation now. 

3. Prin was almost the only companion I had. We 
were a quiet family, mother and I being often left 
alone for days together while father went off with the 
barge. Father was captain of one of those barges 
which trade on the River Medway, and we lived in a 
village on the river-side. 

4. I never went anywhere without Prin except to 
school and to church, — and even there he always trot- 
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ted with me part of tlMjway, and then trotted respect- 
ably home again. Ve^- often he came to meet me 
at dinner-time — he knew the hour quite well! He 
knew my father's hour of c^biping home, and generally 
went to meet him, too, a little way down the lane. 
He was a most polite little dog, and never omitted to 
go up and make his bow — that is, wag his tail — to 
every member of the family, whether they noticed 
him or not. 

6. My father was never unkind to Prin ; but he was 
a busy man, who did not care much for dogs or chil- 
dren. My mother, too -r- she did not trouble herself 
much about Prin, — never talked to him or petted him. 
It was only I who loved him, and O how I loved him I 
While he was a puppy he almost lived in my arms, 
and when he grew up he was beside me all day long, 
and slept at night on my bed. 

6. " There goes Jane with her dog at her heels," the 
family used to say, — "Jane and Prin," — "Prin and 
Jane," — the two names seemed to run together, natu- 
rally, as we did ourselves. 

7. Among the boys of the village were two rough 
fellows, the sons of the butcher. These boys were 
my especial terror. They hunted the cats, teased the 
children, and were particularly cruel to the dogs. 
I once saw the biggest of them hold up a wretched 
half-starved cur by the tail till it howled with pain, 
and the impression of the sight never left my mind. 
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8. Ever afterward, when I saw one of these boys in 
the distance, I used to snatch up my Prin, and hide 
him under my pinafore. I think he himself almost 
understood the reason why, for he would cuddle up 
to me and lie quite still, till the enemy had gone by. 
Perhaps some other dog, who had been ill-used by 
those brutal boys, had warned him against them. 

9. Well, as I said, Prin had grown up, and I was 
a girl of eleven; but we were still happy together, — 
as happy as the day was long. One unlucky night my 
father, coming in tired and hot, happened to stumble 
over Prin, who was lying asleep on the door-mat. 

10. "What's that good-for-nothing brute doing 
there?" said he. "As if I hadn't mouths enough to 
fill, let alone a dog's I and we shall be fined for him, 
too ; for it's getting near the dog-days, and we haven't 
paid the tax. Missis," — he always called my mother 
"Missis," — "can not you get rid of him somehow 
before Cleaver finds him out?" 

"He's the child's pet, and he does nobody any 
harm," said my mother. "Get away, Prin!" 

11. She gave him a little kick, not meaning any 
unkindness; but he wasn't used to it, and uttered a 
feeble howl. 

" Stop that noise, or I'll make you ! " said my 
father, angrily. 

12. I snatched up Prin. I almost smothered him 
in my pinafore. 
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" No indeed, father ; he does nobody any harm ; and 
he eats very little, — not nearly so much as I do." 

" I should hope not ! that would be too good a joke. 
But, little or much, he won't do it for long." 

I looked up in alarm. 

13. " No, child, I can't pay the dog-tax; and theyVe 
grown very strict about it lately. Besides, it's a sin 
and a shame to have to feed a dog that eats as much 
as a child. Make up your mind, — Prin must go." 

14. Poor father! he must have been very much 
vexed about something, — something which I could 
not in the least understand, — or he would not have 
spoken so sharply. And he turned away, not having 
the slightest idea, I am sure, of the effect his words 
had upon me. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What is the opposite of " unkind (5) ? of " unlucky " (9) ? 
What compound word (10) means worthless f When are the 
" dog-days " (10) ? Explain " cur " (7). 

II. Write the adjectives from which these adverbs are made: 
especiaUy naturally angrily lately 

Select three adjectives in the superlative degree. What nouns 
in Par. 2 are formed from the adjectives good and affectionate f 

III. Express in your own words " Prin was my grandfather's 
gift to me " (2) ; " Father turned away, not having the slightest 
idea, I am sure, of the effect his words had upon me " (14). 
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17. — Poor Prin 1 

PART II. 



ag'o-ny, great distress. 
eon-9eiv'a-ble, that may be im- 
agined. 



en-trSat'y, act of beseeching. 
ma-t§r'nal, like a mother. 
stiud'dered, troubled with fear. 



1. Father was no better next morning; he seemed 
to have " got up on the wrong side of the bed," as peo- 
ple say ; and when I anxiously asked about poor Prin 
— for I had lain awake half the night thinking about 
him — he gave me a sharp answer. 

2. "No, Jane." I knew he was very cross, or he 
would not have called me Jane, but Jennie. " I can't 
keep a dog, and I won't. Missis, when Cleaver comes 
round, tell him we can't afford to pay the tax, and 
don't mean to." 

3 . " And what's to happen then ? " asked my mother ; 
for I was dumb with fear. 

" 0, I suppose he'll take the dog and make away 
with him, — give him to his boys, perhaps." 

4. I shuddered; for Cleaver was the butcher, whose 
sons were the cruel lads whom all the village was 
afraid of. 

"O father, — please, father!" I began, running after 
him in an agony of entreaty. But my mother called 
me back. 

"Father's got quite enough to bother him without 
you. Can't you see that he's best let alone?" 
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5. So I did let him alone, and only sat in a comer 
crying quietly, with Prin on my lap, hid under my 
pinafore, raising himself now and then to put a paw on 
my shoulder or lick my cheek, as he always did when 
he thought I was unhappy. We sat together until 
mother told me it was time to get ready for school. 

6. How I managed to do my lessons that day and 
the following, when my father was away with the barge, 
I cannot tell. I must have gone on in a sort of dream; 
for I know Prin was never out of my head the whole 
time. 

7. I thought and thought, — planning every con- 
ceivable way to get out of the difficulty, but could find 
none. I spoke to none of my school-fellows about it; 
indeed, I scarcely said a word to any one, except ask- 
ing Fanny Cleaver if her father really had to collect 
the dog-tax, and what would he do when he could not 
get the money? To which she answered, as she did 
to most things, — poor little broken-down creature! — 
"that she didn^t know." 

8. Mother, too — when I put to her the same ques- 
tion — gave me the same reply; but quite carelessly. 
She had heaps to do and to think of. Prin was of no 
importance to her. But to me — 

I have sometimes heard children say of a cat, a 
dog, or a horse, that they loved it "like a person;" 
and I think a child who takes a fancy to some special 
animal puts into this love a tenderness almost mater- 
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nal; the dumbness, the helplessness of the creature, 
perhaps arouses it; but, whatever it is, the feeling is 
very strong, — stronger than grown people have any 
idea of. 

9. All these two days, during the hours I was at 
home, I never let Prin out of my sight ; and when I 
went to school I locked him up in a tool-house we had 
at the bottom of the garden, where nobody would be 
likely to hear him bark; though he did not bark 
much, but seemed quite to understand that he was 
to lie concealed and must keep quiet. 

10. When I got home I took him away with me 
into the wood behind our house; and there, while he 
played merrily about, hunted rabbits, and barked at 
big bumble-bees, I thought and thought till I was 
sick with thinking. 

11. What was I to do? I could not pay the tax. 
I had no money, and nothing to sell except my clothes, 
and if I did that my mother would have been very 
angry. Otherwise — oh I could have gone barefoot, 
rather than part with my poor little Prin! 

12. He seemed to understand this, — at any rate to 
know something was wrong with me. Never had he 
hung after my heels so closely, never jumped up and 
kissed me so often, as during those three dreadful days. 

13. It was three days now: my father was to come 
home that night, and he came. He had evidently for- 
gotten all about his annoyance, and all about Prin, 
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whom I hid under my pinafore till I saw that father 
was quite merry and jolly ; then I let him run about 
the kitchen as usual, and father said a kind word or 
two to him, which made me feel that all was right. 

14. O, how happy I was, and how happy was Prin ! 
I remember, as if it were yesterday, all we did that 
evening ; how we took a walk together down the vil- 
lage, — how he ran after the geese on. the common 
and the ducks in the pond: he never did anything 
worse than run after them, being such a gentle little 
dog! When we came home father was asleep in his 
chair by the fire, so I sat down on the stool beside him 
with Prin on my lap, who very soon went to sleep too. 

15. By-and-by father woke up, and pulled his ears, 
and said what a pretty dog he was. "You won't let 
him be sent away, then?" I entreated. 

16. Father laughed. " O, that's quite another mat- 
ter, my little woman. I wouldn't do it if I was rich, 
like the Squire. Suppose you ask the Squire to take 
him, — buy him, possibly, and I'll give you half the 
money to get yourself a new hat." 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. Give a synonym of: "seemed" (1); "bother" (4); " un- 
happy "(6); "reply" (8). 

Explain the expression " make away with " (3) ; "was never 
out of my head." (6). 
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II. Write the analysis : — 

qmetly conceivable dreadful annoyance 

What three nouns in paragraph 8 are formed by adding the 
suffix new to adjectives ? 

What kind of sentence (simple, complex, or compound) is 
paragraph 10 V 

III. Notice the dash (8) that breaks off the sentence "But to 
me ." Supply what you think is meant to be imderstood. 



i5. — Poor Prin I 



PART III. 



Sg'o-nlz-ing, causing distress. I en-trSat'ed, begged earnestly. 
de-t§r'niined, resolved. \ un-€6n'scious, not aware. 

1. Sell Prin ! Get myself a new hat with the 
money! The idea was horrible! 

"Well, well, don't cry. I hate to see little girls 
crying," said father, half vexed, half coaxing, and I 
stopped at once. Then mother called me off to bed, 
and I had no time for another word. 

2. But all the old misery had come back again. I 
lay awake hour after hour, sobbing quietly to myself, 
and racking my brain as to what I was to do with Prin. 
He didn't wake, — he always slept like a top, as he did 
that night, only once stirring when, in my miserable 
restlessness, I moved my feet up and down, making a 
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little sleepy bark, and settling down again, as con- 
tented as possible. He had such a happy life, — my 
little Prin ! Happy, I am glad to think, from begin- 
ning to end. 

3. I woke next morning with a great weight on my 
heart. Father was going off again for the day, and 
before he went I was determined to speak. I was a 
good deal afraid of him, but for Prin's sake I could 
dare anything. 

4. So I caught at his coat, after waiting till the 
very last minute. 

"Father, what about Prin?" 

5. "How, child? 0, the tax, — and Cleaver will 
be round to-morrow. He told me so." 

"To-morrow?" 

6. "Yes, that's the last day. He must have the 
money or the dog. And he won't get the money, so 
the dog must go." 

I burst out crying. "What shall I do? what shall 
I do?" 

7. "Anything you like, only don't bother me; I'm 
bothered enough. Sell him or give him away, or tie 
a stone to him and drown him, which would get him 
out of all trouble, anyhow. But I won't keep him,— 
the dog must go." 

8. "O father, father!" I entreated, hanging on to 
his coat-tails ; but he had now got thoroughly vexed. 
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He threw me off, and I fell with my head against the 
door-post. Either the blow or the grief so stupefied 
me that I lay there ever so long, and remember 
nothing till I woke up with Prin licking my face 
and hands. I took him into my arms, and I cried — 
oh, how I cried! 

9. Mother found me by-and-by, and sent me off 
to school. I suppose she thought it best for me, 
though she looked a little sorry. 

"There^s no use making a fuss about the dog," 
said she ; " what father says he means ; you know 
that. Poor Prin's a good little fellow," and she stopped 
to pat him. " But for all that it's quite true he eats as 
much as a child, and he's rather a bother ; he'd better 
go. There's dogs enough in the world, — rather too 
many." 

10. Perhaps, but all the other dogs were nothing 
to me. I had only my Prin. My heart was almost 
broken. 

11. I don't remember much about that day. I 
must have said my lessons in a sort of dream, — or 
not said them at all, for I know I was punished, and 
kept in after school hours, which added to my misery 
by delaying my return home. Otherwise I did not. 
feel it, — indeed, I felt nothing at all, except that this 
was the last day — the very last day — when I should 
have my poor little Prin. 

12. What was to become of him? Would he be 
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taken away, and killed at once, or treated unkindly, 
and made so miserable that he would be better dead 
than alive? Every cruel act of those rough butcher- 
boys came into my mind. What might not happen 
to Prin if he fell into their hands, and I away, and 
ignorant of what was being done to him ! The idea 
was agonizing. 

13. My poor dog! how was I to save him? My 
father's idea about the Squire's taking him flashed 
across my mind. The little ladies at the Hall were 
fond of dogs. I might give him away to them. He 
would be safe and happy ; and as for me, — well, it 
did not much matter. I might ask permission to 
come and see him now and then. So I made up my 
mind, and ran ojff as fast as I could to the Lodge 
gates. They were shut, and the gardener's wife told 
me the family had just gone abroad for six months. 
So my last hope failed. 

14. There was no one else to give him to. Not a 
soul in our long village was rich enough to keep him, 
or pay the tax for him. Evidently my poor Prin was 
— like many another creature — one too many in this 
sorrowful world. 

15. Yet he looked so happy, so unconscious, frisking 
about merrily in the hay-fields we passed through; 
perfectly content with the present, and fearless of the 
future, — having never in all his life known any ill- 
treatment. And now — ? 
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16. Those Cleaver boys ! The thought of them, and 
of Prin in their hands, nearly drove me wild. How 
was I to save him? 



LANQUAQB EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (2) means thinking very intently f What 
expression (3) means heavy hearted f What expression (13) 
means suddenly occurred to rnef 

Explain " slept like a top " (2) ; " ever so long " (8). 

II. Write the analysis : — 



restlessness 



gardener 



sorrc-wlul 



Write the principal parts of four irregular verbs in para- 
graph 2. 

How many compound sentences in paragraph 8? 

III. Observe how the exclamative form of the first three 
sentences aids in expressing strong feeling ? 



IP. — Poor Prin I 

PART IV. 



arcli, the curved part of a bridge. 
in-dis-tinet', obscure. 
mean'ing-less, without mean- 
ing. 



re-§ist', to strive against any- 
thing. 
sub-mit'ted, yielded. 
"wisti'ful, having desire. 



1. All of a sudden my father's words — meaning- 
less words I now know they were — icame into my 
head. "Tie a stone to him and drown him. That 
would take him out of all trouble," 
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So it would. It should be done, and I would do it 
myself. 

2. Whether the act was wrong or right I never 
stopped to think. And how I ever made up my mind 
to do it I could not tell then, nor can I now. I only 
know I did make up my mind, — the one thought in 
me being to save my Prin from sufiFering. 

3. No delay was possible, for had not my father 
said Cleaver was to come next day ? Prin might be 
taken away quite early, — even before I was up in the 
morning; so I must do it over-night. 

4. But it was a dreadful thing to do alone! Sup- 
pose he should resist? Suppose he did not want to 
be drowned? I shuddered, but tried not to think. 
No use thinking. It mvst be done. 

5. It was growing dark, and I was half afraid, 
and yet half wishful, that he might slip from me, 
run away, and get himself lost. But he did not. He 
kept close to my heels until I took him up in my 
arms again, which he did not quite like, but sub- 
mitted. He was as gentle as a lamb with me always. 

6. We walked a long way — half a mile, I think 
it is — by the river-side, to a bridge I knew of. The 
Medway is a large and rapid stream, and hereabouts 
the water ran specially fast and deep. 

7. It sparkled and glistened all rosy with the sun- 
set. I put my hand into it, and it felt almost warm. 
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It would not hurt him so very much to be drowned, 
not near so much as other things which might hap- 
pen, — things which I had heard were done to 
wretched dogs by the Cleaver boys. 

8. The sunset faded, the stars began to peep out, 
but I did not feel frightened, as I sometimes was in 
the dark. Indeed, I seemed to feel nothing except 
the little warm, soft bundle I carried in my arms, 
close to my heart. 

9. Arrived at the bridge I sat down, very tired, 
half asleep ; at least it seemed like sleepiness, for all 
things grew indistinct to me except the one thing I 
had come to do. Prin was sleepy, too, for it was his 
natural bedtime. If only we could have gone to sleep, 
both together, and woke up the next morning to find 
all was a bad dream! Or — never woke again! 

10. But I roused myself, for the light was going 
every minute, and I had to find a big stone — the 
biggest I could — and tie it as tight as I possibly 
could with a piece of strong cord, which I had put 
in my pocket. 

11. I had thought Prin might have given me some 
trouble, but he did not. He lay all the time in my 
lap, quite quiet; only turning once or twice to lick 
my hand. I fastened the cord firmly round his neck; 
then I took him in my arms, close and tight, and 
rolled on the ground in the agony of my grief. 

12. I kissed him over and over again, — his back 
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and his silky ears, and even his poor little dusty paws, 
as if begging him to forgive me; then I carried him 
up to the middle arch of the bridge, where the river 
was deepest and the stars were shining on the water, 
kissed him once more, and dropped him in. 

13. He must have sunk at once, for, except that 
single splash, I never heard a sound. Beyond the 
first minute, I am sure, quite sure, he did not suffer 
the smallest pain. 

14. It was quite dark night when I got home, and 
my parents had been seriously anxious about me. 
Father was just going out to search for me, when 
mother called out, "Jane's here." 

" Jane — alone ? and whereas Prin ? Why didn't 
Prin come and meet me to-night as usual ? " said my 
father, kindly. 

15. Then I spoke, — though my voice sounded so 
strange it hardly seemed like mine, even to myself. 

"Prin will never come to meet you again, father. 
He's drowned ! " 

" Drowned ! Who drowned him ? " 

16. "I did it myself. You said it would be best. It 
was the only way to save him from those Cleaver boys." 

"You did it yourself?" 

"I wasn't likely to let anybody else do it. Yes, I 
did it my own self — off the bridge, this evening." 
" 0, my poor Httle girl ! " 

17. I did not notice anything very much just then, 
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for I felt like a stone, but I did observe that he dropped 
back again in his arm-chair, and put his hand over 
his eyes. Never but that once — except on the day of 
mother's funeral — did I see father cry. 

18. He had spoken in haste, not meaning half he 
said, and now that it was all over, and it was too late, 
his grief was almost as sharp as my own. Sharper, 
perhaps, for he had caused mine, which, indeed, I was 
obliged to hide in order to comfort him a little. 

19. He brought me half a dozen puppies to choose 
from, and would have given me any dog I liked ; but I 
wanted none. I could never love any dog but Prin. 



LANGUAGE BXEBCISB. 

I. Explain " natural bed-time " (9) ; " the light was going " 
(10) ; " I felt like a stone " (17). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

sleepiness indistinct meaningless 

III. A narrative that moves the tender feelings is said to be 
'pathetic. Is the story of Poor Prin pathetic ? Select the passages 
which you think the most touching. 



Write answers in full sentences : — 

1. What was the little girl's motive in drowning Prin? 

2. Was her act right or wrong ? 

3. What was the effect on the father? 
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20.— Three Little Friends. 



be-tlmeg', early, 
de-€line', decay, end. 
prSpli'et, one who foretelh. 



rip'ened (rip'nd), completed. 
sat'ed, filled to the full. 
tliree'seore, thnce twenty. 



I. — TO A FLY. 

1; Busy, curious, thirsty fly. 

Drink with me, and drink as I! 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip and sip it up: 
Make the most of life you may! 
Life is short and wears away. 

2. Both alike are mine and thine. 
Hastening quick to their decline: 
Thine's a summer; mine's no more. 
Though repeated to threescore: — 
Threescore summers, when they're gone. 
Will appear as short as one. 



2.— TO A GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy insect! what can be 
In happiness compared to thee? 
Thou dost drink and dance and sing. 
Happier than the happiest king. 
All the fields which thou dost see, 
All the plants, belong to thee. 
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Man for thee does sow and plow; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thee country winds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripened year. 

To thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life's no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect! happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

But when thou'st drank and danced and sung 

Thy fill, the flowery leaves among. 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. 



3.— TO A BEE. 

1. Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee, 

When abroad I took my early way. 
Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 

On the meadow with dew so gray, 
I saw thee, thou busy, busy bee! 

2. Thou wert alive, thou busy, busy bee! 

When the crowd in their sleep were dead; 
Thou wert abroad in the freshest hour. 
When the sweetest odor comes from the flower. 

Man will not learn to leave his bed. 
And be wise and copy thee, thou busy, busy bee! 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

1. The ny. — What three adjectives are used to describe 
the fly? ("Curious" here means having curiosity.) "Mine" 
means my life : what does " thine " mean ? 

2. The Grasshopper. — What is the grasshopper said to be? 
Why is it spoken of as a " happy insect " ? Give the principal 
parts of these verbs : " Thou dost drink and dance and sing." 
What is meant by saying that the grasshopper knows neither 
age nor vdnterf 

8. The Bee. — Wliat adjective is used to describe the bee ? 
What four ways of showing how early the bee was at work does 
the poet use ? 

^1.— Golden Maxims. 

Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

Burns. 

'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

Tennyson. 

There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, 
or behavior like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, 

around us. — Emerson. 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Shakespeare. 
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2^. — Benjamin Franklin. 

PART I. 



crftv'ing, strong desire. 
ex-p§rt', skillful. 
la-b5'ri-oiis, very diligent. 



lus'ter, brightness. 
ree-re-a'tion, rest from toil. 
tyr'an-ny, cruel treatment. 



1. In the golden book in which are written the 
names of those who have benefited and blessed man- 
kind no name shines with a brighter luster than that 
of Benjamin Franklin. As a patriot he rendered un- 
equaled services to his country, as a philosopher he 
rendered unsurpassed services to the whole human 
race. He was a wise, a great, a good man. 

2. Benjamin, born in Boston in the year 1706, was 
the youngest son of Josiah Franklin, an Englishman 
who had settled in Boston, where he carried on the 
business of making soap and candles. 

3. From his earliest years Benjamin showed a great 
fondness for books, and his father wished that he 
should have a good education. Accordingly when 
eight years old he was sent to the grammar school, 
where by his readiness and application he soon 
reached the head of the class. 

4. But the elder Franklin having a very large fam- 
ily to support, found he could not bear the expense of 
keeping the lad at school, and when ten years of age 
Franklin's school life was over for ever. All the great 
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learning which he afterwards gained was won by his 
own effort. 

5. So now we find young Benjamin set to help in 
his father's shop, where his work was to cut wicks and 
fill the dipping-mold. He disliked the occupation very 
much indeed, and had a strong wish to go to sea. His 
father would not listen to this ; but being a kind man 
he allowed the lad plenty of time for play. Benjamin 
was a leader among the Boston boys of his own age ; 
he could handle a boat with great skill, and when very 
young was a wonderfully expert swimmer. 

6. After two years spent in his father's shop, his dis- 
taste for the trade had become so strong that the elder 
Franklin judged it best to put him at something more 
to his liking. About this time an older brother, James 
Franklin, had set up as a printer in Boston. To him 
Benjamin was at the age of twelve bound apprentice. 

7. Franklin liked his new occupation much better 
than cutting candle-wicks and ladling melted grease. 
It brought him nearer to books, and for these he had 
a craving that could not be satisfied. He became 
acquainted in the course of business with the book- 
sellers' apprentices, who frequently lent him books. 
Often, he tells us, he sat up in his bedroom reading 
the greater part of the night, when the volume bor- 
rowed in the evening had to be returned in the morn- 
ing, lest the master of the shop should miss it. 

8. Young Franklin not only read a great deal, but 
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he also took much pains to learn the art of composi- 
tion. In his life, written by himself, he tells us of the 
many ingenious exercises he practiced to acquire a 
good style. His efforts were rewarded, for he became 
one of the most beautiful writers of English. 

9. Remember that this laborious student was a boy 
of fifteen, busy at his trade during the long working 
day. How did he find the hours for these studies? 
He stole them from the hours of sleep and meals. 

10. When Franklin was sixteen years old hi^ brother 
James began the publication of a weekly newspaper. 
Benjamin felt a great desire to contribute to it, but he 
was sure that his brother would print nothing which 
he knew to be written by the boyish apprentice. 

11. Accordingly he disguised his hand- writing, and 
one night pushed his piece under the door of the 
printing-office. Next morning when James found it 
he read it to his friends, who were warm in their 
praises, and the apprentice had the pleasure of hearing 
them guess what noted writer could be its author. 

12. James Franklin was a harsh master, and treated 
Benjamin, not as a brother, but as an apprentice to be 
scolded and abused. One day a quarrel more violent 
than any that had gone before took place between the 
brothers. From words James proceeded to blows, 
though Benjamin was seventeen years old. 

13. Glowing with indignation, the high-spirited 
youth declared that he would no longer endure such 
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tyranny. He resolved to run away. And this he 
did secretly, for fear his friends should prevent him. 

14. There were at this time in the colonies only two 
towns besides Boston that could boast of a printing- 
office, — New York and Philadelphia. To New York 
he went first ; but finding no work there, he made his 
way, partly by water but mostly on foot, to Philadel- 
phia, where he arrived on a Sunday morning. 

15. "I was," says he, " in my working dress, my best 
clothes being to come round by sea. I was dirty from 
my journey, my pockets were stuffed out with shirts 
and stockings, and I knew no soul nor where to look 
for lodging. I was fatigued with traveling, rowing, 
and want of rest ; I was very hungry, and my whole 
stock of cash consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a 
shilling in copper. 

16. " Then I walked up the street, gazing about, till, 
near the market-house, I met a boy with bread. I had 
made many a meal on bread, and inquiring where he 
got it, I went immediately to the baker's he directed 
me to, and asked for biscuit, intending such as we had 
in Boston ; but they, it seems, were not made in Phila- 
delphia. Then I asked for a three-penny loaf, and was 
told they had none such. So, not considering or know- 
ing the difference of money and the greater cheapness 
nor the names of his bread, I bade him give me three- 
penny worth of any sort. He gave me, accordingly, 
three great puffy rolls. 
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17. '* I was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and, 
having no room in my pockets, walked off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other. Thus I went 
up Market street as far as Fourth street, passing by 
the door of Mr. Read, my future wife's father; when 
she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, ridiculous 
appearance.". 

HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Boyhood of Franklin: place and date of his birth — 
facts about his father — his love of books — his schooling. 
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II. First EMPLOYMENT : work in his father's shop — his dis- 
like of the business. 

III. The printer's apprentice: about James Franklin — 
why Benjamin liked the new business better — his reading — 
his practice in writing — why Franklin ran away — description 
of his arrival in Philadelphia. 



^3. — Benjamin Franklin. 

PART II. 



bloom'ing, thriving in health and 

beauty. 
€on-trived', invented. 
iore'man, chief among workmen. 



in-vent'ive, quick at contriving 

things. 
ra"w, unpolished. 
stripling, a lad. 



1. Franklin soon found a situation with one of the 
two printers then in Philadelphia. Before long he 
was made foreman of the office, for it was plain that 
the Boston boy knew jnuch more about printing than 
his employer. He was very ingenious and inventive, 
and if anything needed in the course of business could 
not be obtained he made it. 

2. An example of this inventiveness brought Frank- 
lin much into notice when he was about twenty-one. 
His employer — whose name was Keimer — had ob- 
tained a contract to print a large amount of paper 
money for the province of New Jersey. Ornamental 
designs for the bills were needed: Franklin engraved 
them. A suitable press for printing the bills was re- 
quired : Franklin contrived a copper-plate press. 
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3. When Franklin and his employer went to the 
capital of New Jersey to print the bills, under the 
supervision of government oflScers, these gentlemen 
were not long in discovering who was the real master. 

4. Within a few months Franklin started a little 
business of his own. It was on a very small scale. 
He did his own type-setting, and worked the press 
himself. Often he would be seen bringing home the 
paper, which he had bought at the stationer's, through 
the streets in a wheelbarrow. 

5. Such industry could not fail of success. People 
took their jobs to him in preference to the other print- 
ers, for they saw that he did his work in a superior 
manner, and that he was prompt and obliging. Soon 
he was able to employ help. 

6. Franklin next started a little weekly newspaper. 
As he filled it with bright and interesting reading 
he obtained many subscribers, and the Pennsylvania 
Gazette^ as he tells us, " soon proved extremely profit- 
able." 

7. Thus we find Benjamin Franklin, at the age of 
twenty-three, not only a printer, but an editor. The 
next year we find him a married man. The bloom- 
ing maiden, Deborah Read, who seven years before 
had smiled at the raw stripling passing her father's 
house, his pockets stuffed with shirts and stockings 
and a roll under each arm, became Mistress Benjamin 
Franklin. She proved to be an excellent wife. 
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8. Franklin prospered in business. One of nis 

shrewdest hits was the pubKcation of an almanac 
which he began about this time, and which he contin- 
ued for twenty-five years. It was called Poor Richard's 
Almanac, and is certainly the most famous almanac 
ever published. 

9. Each number contained a collection of quaint 
and humorous sayings and pithy maxims written by 
Franklin to teach the people industry, frugality, and 
temperance. These sayings were copied into all the 
newspapers of the colonies, and " Poor Richard " was 
in every body's mouth. The almanac was to Franklin 
a source both of profit and of power. 

10. At the age of thirty Franklin was a man of 
mark. As he throve in business he grew in the es- 
teem of his townsmen, and began to take the lead in 
their affairs. Through his efforts a circulating library 
— the first of the kind — had already been established 
in Philadelphia. He now persuaded the citizens to 
protect the town by a good police and a well-ordered 
fire-company, and to pave and light the streets. 

11. At this time also he began to serve the public 
by holding office. He was made postmaster of Phila- 
delphia, as well as clerk of the colonial assembly, and 
these two positions he retained for many years. 

12. With his public and private duties, Franklin 
must have been a busy man at this time ; yet all the 
while he was a hard student. He took up the study 
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of languages, and soon learned to read French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Latin. He found time also to practice 
music, of which he was very fond, ^nd he played skill- 
fully on the guitar, harp, violin, and violoncello. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Work in Philadelphia: his first situation — how he got 
along — example of his skill. 

II. Franklin as a master : small beginnings of his business 
— why he succeeded — name of his newspaper — name of his 
almanac. 

III. Franklin's prosperity: Franklin when thirty years 
old — what he did for the benefit of Philadelphia. 

IV. Franklin the student — languages he learned — his 
love of music. 



^4. — Benjamin Franklin. 

PART III. 



e-mS'tion, deep feeling. 
i-den'ti-ty, sameness. 
me-md'ri-al, written petition. 
mdd'est, moderate. 



prop'er-ty, quality. 
stole, quietly went. 
th.un'der-b61t, a shaft of light- 
ning. 



1. In the year 1748 Franklin was forty -two years of 
age. He had been in business twenty years, and had 
acquired a modest fortune. He now resolved to aban- 
don business and devote himself to what he loved best 
of all, — the pursuit of science. 
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2. Franklin had already become deeply interesfed" 
in electricity, a subject which now for the first time 
began to attract the attention of learned men. He 
now devoted himself wholly to electrical experiments. 
Out of these experiments grew the most interesting of 
his discoveries, namely, the identity of electricity and 
lightning. 

3. He found that lightning and the electric fluid 
agreed in all the particulars in which they had been 
compared. But there was one particular in which 
they had not been compared. " The electric fluid," 
said Franklin, "is attracted by points. We do not 
know whether this property is in lightning. Let the 
experiment be tried." 

4. Franklin proposed to use in his experiment a 
sharp-pointed iron rod rising from the top of some 
high tower. But Philadelphia at this time contained 
no such tower. 

5. One day — it was in the year of 1752 — he hap- 
pened to observe a boy flying a kite. It instantly 
flashed across his mind that here was the best possible 
means of reaching the clouds. This leads us to the 
story of how he flew his immortal kite. 

6. The kite itself he made by stretching a large silk 
handkerchief over two cross-sticks, fastening a piece of 
sharpened iron wire to the upright stick. Soon after, 
a thunder-storm coming on, he stole away into the 
commons not far from his house. He was accompa- 
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nied'ohly by his son, — for he let no one into his 
secret, lest the experiment should fail. 

7. His son helped him U\ nu?e the 
kite by the hempen cord, Trj tlio end 
of the cord he fastened a key ; bektw 
the key a silk string secured it to n 
post. 

8. The philosophic kite-flyer await?^ 
the result. A thunder-cloud passes,^ 
there are no signs of electricity. Fi^ink- 
lin almost begins to de^pairj wlicii Jo! 
some loose threads of the licniiM^n cfjnl 
rise and stand erect, 
exactly as if repelled 
from one another by 
a charge of electricity. 
Franklin applies his 
knuckle to the key : 
he receives from it the 
well-known electric 
spark ! 

9. It is said that 
Franklin^s emotion 
was so great that he 
heaved a deep sigh 
and felt that at that 
moment he could will- 
ingly have died. His sublime guess was proved to be 
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a sublime truth : lightning and electricity were shown 
to be one and the same thing. 

10. Franklin at once saw that a most important 
application of his discovery might be made. He ac- 
cordingly invented the lightning-rod, by which the 
thunder-bolt is rendered harmless. 

11. The report of Franklin's discoveries spread his 
name and fame throughout Europe, and the universi- 
ties and learned societies hastened to confer on him 
their highest titles of honor. 

12. When he retired from business, Franklin hoped 
to lead a calm life in the pursuit of science. But this 
was not to be. In 1757 he was requested to go on 
an important public mission to England, and in that 
country he remained during most of the time up to 
the breaking out of the American Revolution. 

13. Finding that all his eflForts to warn the British 
statesmen and rulers of the folly of their course towards 
the colonists were fruitless, Franklin returned to Phila- 
delphia, where the Continental Congress soon after as- 
sembled. He was elected a member of this body, and 
took a leading part in the debates which resulted in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

14. The next chapter in the career of this great man 
carries us to France. Congress was exceedingly desir- 
ous of bringing over that country to the aid of the 
colonies in their struggle with Great Britain. No man 
was so well fitted for this delicate mission as the ven- 
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erable sage who had won the applause of all Europe. 
Franklin accepted the duty, and in the last month of 
1776 appeared at the court of France. 

15. The French monarch was not willing at first to 
take sides with the revolted colonies. Franklin was 
patient, but active. He gained influence with the min- 
isters. He made the American cause popular with the 
French people. Finally, when tidings of Burgoyne's 
surrender reached Europe, France openly allied her- 
self with America, and sent fleets and armies to aid 
Washington. 

16. On his return to Philadelphia in 1785 he was 
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made President of Pennsylvania, and two years later 
was a member of the convention that framed the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

17. This great man passed away in 1790, in his 
eighty-fifth year. His death was mourned not only in 
America, but throughout the civilized world. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Franklin as a man of science : subject in which he was 
most interested — proposed experiment. 

II. Franklin's kite : first idea of the kite — how he made 
his kite — story of the kite flying — FrankUn's feeUng when he 
received the electric spark — the lightning-rod. 

III. Franklin in France — object of his mission — his con- 
duct in France — success of his mission. 

IV. Last years: date of his return to Philadelphia — made 
"President" of the State — helps form the Constitution — his 
death. 



25.— Pearl and the Strawberries. 



di'al, an instrument to show the 

time of day by a shadow. 
heark'en (hftrk'n), to listen. 
zn51d, soft earth. 



peach-blooms, peach blossoms. 
pelf, money, filthy lucre. 
thrive, to grow vigorously. 
un-fold', spread out. 



Little Pearl Honey dew, six years old, 
From her bright ear parted the curls of gold 
And laid her head on the strawberry bed,. 
To hear what the red-cheeked berries said. 
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2. 

Their cheeks were blushing, their breath was sweet, 
She co^ld almost hear their little hearts beat ; 
And the tiniest, lisping, whispering sound 
That ever you heard came up from the ground. 

3. 

"Little friends," she said, "I wish I knew 
How it is you thrive on sun and dew!" 
And this is the story the berries told 
To little Pearl Honeydew, six years old. 

4. 

"You wish you knew? And so do we. 
But we can't tell you, unless it be 
That the same kind Power that cares for you 
Takes care of poor little berries, too. 

5. 

"Tucked up snugly, and nestled below 

Our coverlid of wind-woven snow, 

We peep and listen, all winter long. 

For the first spring day and the bluebird's song. 

6. 

" When the swallows fly home to the old brown shed, 
And the robins build on the bough overhead. 
Then out from the mold, from the darkness and cold. 
Blossom and runner and leaf unfold. 

7. 

" Good .children, then, if they come near. 
And hearken a good long while, may hear 
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A wonderful tramping of little feet, — 
So fast we grow in the summer heat. 

8. 

" Our clocks are the flowers ; and they count the hours 
Till we can mellow in suns and showers, 
With warmth of the west-wind and heat of the south, 
A ripe red berry for a ripe red mouth. 

9. 

"Apple-blooms whiten, and peach-blooms fall, 
And roses are gay by the garden wall. 
Ere the daisy's dial gives the sign 
That we can invite little Pearl to dine. 

10. 

"The days are longest, the month is June, 
The year is nearing its golden noon. 
The weather is fine, and our feast is spread 
With a green cloth and berries red. 

11. 
" Just take us between your finger and thumb, — 
And quick, quick ! for, see ! there come 
Tom on all-fours, and Martin the man, 
And Margaret, picking as fast as they can. 

12. 

'' dear ! if you only knew how it shocks 
Nice berries like us to be sold by the box, 
And eaten by strangers, and paid for with pelf. 
You would surely take pity, and eat us yourselfl" 
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13. 

And this is the story the small lips told 
To diBar Pearl Honeydew, six years old, 
When she laid her head on the strawberry-bed 
To hear what the red-cheeked berries said. 



LANOUAOB BXBBCISB. 

I. Is " Pearl Honeydew " a real or a fanciful name ? What 
expression (2) means the berries were red f What expression (4) 
means Godf 

Explain " coverlid " (5) ; " green cloth " (10). When does the 
year " near its golden noon ? " (10) 

II. Write the analysis : — 

snugly darkness "v^liiten golden 

Join with these nouns the adjectives describing the objects, 
thus : " redrcheeked berries." 

ear sound sncw mouth. 

III. Point out examples of personification; that is, of the 
strawberries spoken of as though living beings ; as " their checks 
were blushing." 

Change to the prose order : — 

" From her bright ear parted the curls of gold." (1) 
*'So fast we grow in the summer heat." (7) 

Compare the expression " the red-cheeked berries " (1) with 
" their cheeks were blushing " (2). 

Copy and use other words for those in italics: — 

"And this is the story the small lips told - - - • 

To dear Pearl Honeydew, six years old, 
When she laid her head on the strawberry-bed 
To hear what the red-cheeked berries said." 
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2e.— Wild-Flowers. 

anemones, pron. a-n^in'o-nes. 
ctirysantliemum, pron. chrys-ftn'the-mrim. 
columbines, pron. col'um-bines. 
gentian, pron. j^n'shan. 
lobelias, pron. lo-be'U-as. 




rem in 
of the flowers that 
SK)on shall open to''"^. 
our gaze their mau- 
ifold beauties of form and color. Our gar- 
dens will soon l)e full of ]nirogt white, of 
redj of yellow, and of blue. Orango and purple, 
too, of matchless tint, will he neen in many 
flowers, and green of course will not be want- 
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2. The flowers of our gardens are for the most 
part large and showy. The plants bearing them 
were brought from foreign lands ; and naturally peo- 
ple coming from abroad, if they brought plants or 
seeds at all for garden culture, would bring the most 
striking and attractive. The peony, the chrysanthe- 
mum, the china-aster, the hollyhock, are but a few of 
the many kinds of showy cultivated flowers. 

3. Beautiful indeed are all the choice flowers that 
fill our greenhouses, adorn our borders, and grace our 
conservatories. Still, if we go into the woods in the 
pleasant summer weather, and look for wild-flowers, 
we shall find many of most lovely hues and shapes 
growing amid the freedom and freshness of nature. 

4. There is the cardinal-flower. Is there any flower 
that has a more charming red color? Then again 
there is a most handsome blue flower, of the same 
shape as the cardinal. Both kinds grow in low 
grounds ; they are called lobelias. The flowers are 
large, and thickly set on the tall stems, and when 
they appear in clusters they make a splendid show. 
The time to look for them in bloom is in July and 
August. 

6. There are in the woods many other lobelia plants 
with smaller flowers, all beautiful too ; and w| have in 
our gardens and greenhouses many very pretty lobe- 
lias that have been brought from foreign countries. 

6. The spotted geranium is one of the earliest showy 
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flowers of the season. In many places the woods are 
filled with them. You may see them growing in the 
shade under trees in April or May. 

7. The fringed gentian is one of the loveliest of all 
the blue flowers, and likes to grow in low grounds, 
cool and shady. On the top of each long stem grows 
a single hollow flower, shaped something like a great 
thimble. Unlike most hollow flowers it does not 
droop, but holds its head up, so that the open end is 
at the top. There it is adorned all around the edge 
with a curious fringe. The month of August is the 
time to see it. 

8. Our poet Bryant has these beautiful verses about 
the fringed gentian : 

" Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 

" Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen ; 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

" Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky; 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall." 

9. There is another wild plant of our woods with 
beautiful blue flowers. These do not stand singly on 
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long stems, like the fringed gentian, but are crowded 
close together around a tall stem. The plant that un- 
folds these charming flowers is called the bellflower. 

10. Among the earliest flowers of summer are the 
lovely little anemones. They are the first sweet smiles 
of summer. Every child, every man, every woman 
that loves the woods finds fresh gladness in the sight 
of the modest, trembling anemones. 

11. Hardly are the anemones gone, when the curious 
and no less beautiful columbines and larkspurs enliven 
the shady retreats with their dangling flowers. The 
yellow buttercups and the nodding violets are now 
also in the fields and forests. 

"Under the green hedges, after the snow, 
There do the dear Uttle violets grow; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn, in soft mossy beds. 

"Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie; 
Hiding their heads, where they scarce may be seen : — 
By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been." 

12. The month of June, laden with foliage, opens to 
the sunshine a vast host of forest flowers. Birds from 
lowly fen and leafy bough pour forth on every hand 
their joyous melody. Bees, humming from flower to 
flower, lend their tiny music to the chorus of summer 
voices, and mingling with these are heard the merry 
chirpings of the grasshopper and the cricket. Then 
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wild roses, in their very wildness more lovely even 
than the garden queen, light up the forest aisles and 
decorate the verdant solitudes. 

13. The countless kindred of the sunflower family 
adorn the woods in the later summer and autumn. 
Asters, many, various, and beautiful, of rays red, blue, 
and white, abound; and with the asters go, hand in 
hand, the yellow golden-rods, no less numerous and no 
less varied. These flowers bear the lingering colors of 
the late autumnal woods, and even after the gorgeous 
hues of autumn foliage have well-nigh vanished, an 
aster or a golden-rod may still be seen. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. ^ 

From what you Iiave read in the previous piece, and from what 
you have observed^ wriie about: — 

1. 
WiLD-FLOWERS OF SPRING : anemones, spotted geranium, etc. 

2. 
WiLD-FLOWERS OF SUMMER : lobelias, wild roses, etc. 

3. 

WiLD-FLOWERS OF AUTUMN : asters, golden-rod, etc. 
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27.— Things Beautiful. 



drifts, snow-drifts. 
girdg, directs, controls. 
goal, the mark or end aimed at in 
a race. 



min'is-tries, duties, employmenL 
ut'ter-anpe, expression, speech. 
"whole'-souled (hol'-sold), de- 
voted, exalted. 



1. Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 

2. Beautiful eyes are those that show, 

Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 

3. Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds; 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 

4. Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work tliat is earnest and brave and true. 
Moment by moment the long day through. 

6. Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro, — 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 

6. Beautiful shoukiors are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 
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7. Beautiful lives are those that bless, — 
Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountain but few may guess. 

8. Beautiful twilight, at set of sun; 
Beautiful goal, with race well won; 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 

9. Beautiful graves, where grasses creep. 

Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep, 
Over worn-out hands, — O, beautiful sleep ! 



LANGUAGB EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (8) means whose expression is controlled by 
prudence f What expression (5) means humblest places f What 
word (7) means bestow a blessing f 

II. Write the analysis : — 

ceaseless beautiful happiness kindly- 
Select all the nouns with which the adjective " beautiful " is 

joined. 

Of what verb is "honesty " (1) the object V Of what verb is 

"thoughts" (2) the object? 

III. Of how many lines does each stanza in this poem con- 
sist ? How many rhymes in each stanza? 

A phrase of comparison introduced by like — as "like crystal 
pane " (2) — is a figure of speech called a simile. Point out 
another simile in this poem. 
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25. — Water in Motion and at Rest. 



eaveg (eeyz)^ the overhanging edges 

of the roof of a building. 
en-ch^nt'ment§, magical arts 
or charms. 



in-vi§'i-bly, not to he seen. 
rigid, stiff, firm. 

spell'-bOTind, locked up as by a 
spell, or charm. 



1. Is there anything in the world more busy and 
active than water, as it rushes along in the swift brook, 
or dashes over the stones, or spouts up in the fountain, 
or trickles down from the roof, or shakes itself into 
ripples on the surface of the pond as the wind blows 
over it? 

2. But have you never seen this water spell-bound 
and motionless? Look out of the window some cold 
frosty morning in winter, at the little brook which 
yesterday was flowing gently past the house, and see 
how still it lies, with the stones over which it was 
dashing now held tightly in its icy grasp. 

3. Notice the wind-ripples on the pond; they have 
become fixed and motionless. Look up at the roof 
of the house. There, instead of living doves merely 
charmed to sleep, we have running water caught in 
the very act of falling and turned into transparent 
icicles, decorating the eaves with a beautiful crystal 
fringe. 

4. On every tree and bush you will catch the water- 
drops napping, in the form of tiny crystals; while the 
fountain looks like a tree of glass with long down- 
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hanging pointed leaves. Even the damp of your own 
breath lies rigid and still on the window-pane, frozen 
into delicate patterns like fern-leaves of ice. 

6. All this water was yesterday flowing busily, or 
falling drop by drop, or floating invisibly in the air; 
now it is all caught and spell-bound! By whom? 
By the enchantments of the frost-giant, who holds it 
fast in his grip, and will not let it go. 

6. But wait awhile, the deliverer is coming! In a 
few weeks or days, or it may be in a few hours, the 
brave sun will shine down ; the dull-gray, leaden sky 
will melt before him, as the hedge gave way before the 
prince in the fairy-tale, and when the sunbeam kisses 
the frozen water it will be set free. 

7. Then the brook will flow rippling on again : the 
frost-drops will be shaken down from the trees, the 
icicles fall from the roof, the moisture trickle down 
the window-pane, and in the bright warm sunshine 
all will be alive again. 

8. Is not this a fairy-tale of nature? Well, science 
has many such fairy-tales to tell. 



Exercise. — Write three sentences expressing, in your own 
words, ideas obtained from this piece. 
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2P. — Bingen on the Rhine. 



€0-quSt'ry, attempts to attract ad- 
miration or love. 
dearth, (derth), scarcity, lack. 



le'gion, a certain body of soldiers 

in the French army. 
yore, long ago. 



1. A SOLDIER of the Legion lay dying in Algiers; 
there was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth 
of woman's tears; but a comrade stood beside him, 
while his life-blood ebbed away, and bent with pity- 
ing glances to hear what he might say. 

2. The dying soldier faltered, as he took that com- 
rade's hand, and he said, " I never more shall see my 
own, my native land. Take a message and a token 
to some distant friends of mine, for I was born at 
Bingen, — at Bingen on the Rhine. 

3. "Tell my brothers and companions, when they 
meet and crowd around to hear my mournful story, 
in the pleasant vineyard ground, that we fought the 
battle bravely ; and when the day was done, full many 
a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath the setting sun. 

4. "And midst the dead and dying were some 
grown old in wars, — the death-wound on their gallant 
breasts, the last of many scars : but some were young, 
and suddenly beheld life's morn decline ; and one had 
come from Bingen, — fair Bingen on the Rhine. 

6. "Tell my mother that her other sons shall com- 
fort her old age, — and I was aye a truant bird, that 
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thought his home a cage ; for my father was a soldier, 
and, even as a child, my heart leaped forth to hear 
him tell of struggles fierce and wild. 

6. "And when he died and left us to divide his 
scanty hoard, I let them take whatever they would, but 
kept my father's sword ; and with boyish love I hung 
it where the bright light used to shine, on the cottage- 
wall at Bingen, — calm Bingen on the Rhine. 

7. "Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 
with drooping head, when the troops are marching 
home again with glad and gallant tread ; but to look 
upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast eye, for 
her brother was a soldier too, and not afraid to die. 

8. "And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in 
my name to listen to him kindly, without regret or 
shame; and to hang the old sword in its place (my 
father's sword and mine), for the honor of old Bin- 
gen, — dear Bingen on the Rhine. 

9. "There's another — not a sister; in the happy 
days gone by, you'd have known her by the merriment 
that sparkled in her eye; too innocent for coquetry, 
too fond for idle scorning, — O friend, I fear the light- 
est heart makes sometimes heaviest mourning ! 

10. "Tell her the last night of my life (for ere this 
moon be risen, my body will be out of pain, my soul 
be out of prison), I dreamed I stood with her, and 
saw the yellow sunlight shine on the vine-clad hills 
of Bingen, — fair Bingen on the Rhine. 
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11. "I saw the blue Rhine sweep along; I heard, or 
seemed to hear, the German songs we used to sing in 
chorus sweet and clear ; and down the pleasant river, 
and up the slanting hill, the echoing chorus sounded 
through the evening calm and still. 

12. "And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we 
passed with friendly talk down many a path beloved 
of yore, and well-remembered walk; and her little 
hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine: but well meet 
no more at Bingen, — loved Bingen on the Rhine." 

13. His voice grew faint and hoarser; his grasp 
was childish weak; his eyes put on a dying look; he 
sighed, and ceased to speak. His comrade bent to lift 
him, but the spark of life had fled: the soldier of the 
Legion in a foreign land — was dead! 

14. And the soft moon rose up softly, and calmly 
she looked down on the red sand of the battle-field, 
with bloody corpses strown ; yea, calmly on that dread- 
ful scene her pale light seemed to shine, as it shone 
on distant Bingen, — fair Bingen on the Rhine. 



LANGUAQE EXERCISE. 
This piece is a poem printed in prose, each paragraph being 
a stanza of four lines. Copy the poem thus : — 

A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers ; 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth of woman's tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebbed away, 
And bent with pitying glances to hear what he might say. 
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30.— The Nest of the Golden Eagle. 

PART I. 



ae'rie (e'ry) the nest of a bird of 

prey. 
b^dm, a child. 
balm'y (bftm'y) , mild, sweet. 
€6pse, a wood of small growth. 



h.edge'ro'w, a row of shrubs to 

separate fields. 
s-wad'dled (swM'dld), bound 

tightly with clothes. 
tal'ong, claws. 



1. It was a warm sunshiny midsummer day, and 
nearly all the people of a little Scottish parish were 
busy in securing their hay. Huge heaped-up wagons 
that almost hid from view the horses that drew them 
were moving in all directions toward the snug farm- 
yards. Never before had the parish seemed so pros- 
perous, and the balmy air resounded with song and 
laughter. 

2. When the trees threw the shadow of one o'clock 
on the green dial-face of the earth, the horses were 
unyoked and took instantly to grazing, while groups of 
men, women, and children gathered under grove, bush, 
and hedge-row, preparing thankfully to partake of their 
"daily bread." 

3. At that moment the great Golden Eagle, the pride 
and the pest of the parish, swooped down and flew 
away with something in his talons. One single, sud- 
den female shriek was heard ; then shouts and outcries 
as if a church-spire had tumbled down on a congrega- 
tion at service. 
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"Hannah Lamond^s bairn! Hannah Lamond's 
bairn ! " was the loud, fast-spreading cry. " The eagle 
has taken off Hannah Lamond's bairn ! " 

4. In another instant many hundred feet were hur- 
rying toward the mountain. Many brooks and two 
miles of hill and dale and copse lay between ; but in 
an incredibly short time the foot of the mountain was 
alive with people. 

5. The aerie was well known, and both the old birds 
were visible on the rocky ledge. But who shall scale 
that dizzy height, which Mark Stewart, the sailor who 
had been at the storming of many a fort, attempted in 
vain? 

6. All kept gazing, weeping, wringing their hands, 
— some rooted to the ground, others running to and 
fro in dismay. 

" What's the use, — what^s the use of any poor human 
efforts? We have no power but in prayer!" And 
many knelt down, — fathers and mothers, thinking of 
their own babes. 

7. Hannah Lamond had all this while been sitting 
on a rock, with a face perfectly white, and eyes like 
those of a mad person, fixed on the aerie. Nobody 
noticed her, for even pity was lost in the agony of 
eyesight. 

8. "Only last week was my sweet bairn baptized!" 
and uttering these words she flew off through the brush 
and over the huge stones, up — up — up — faster than 
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ever huntsman ran after escaping deer, fearless as a 
goat playing among precipices. No one doubted — no 
one could doubt — that she would soon be dashed to 
pieces. 

9. No stop, no stay. She knew not that she drew 
her breath ; she thought not how she was ever to de- 
scend, as she climbed up — up — up to her darling. 

"The God who holds me now from perishing, — 
will not the same God save me when my child is on 
my bosom?" 

10. Down came the fierce rushing of the eagle's 
wings, — each savage bird dashing so close to her head 
that she saw the yellow of its wrathful eyes ! All at 
once the birds quailed and were cowed, and with loud 
screams flew off to the stump of an ash jutting out 
of a cliff, a thousand feet above the cataract. 

11 . A last effort, and the frantic mother, falling across 
the aerie in the midst of bones and blood, clasps her 
child, — not dead as she had feared, but unmangled, 
and swaddled just as it was when she laid it down to 
sleep among the fresh hay, in a nook of the harvest- 
field! 

12. 0, what a pang of perfect blessedness passed 
through her heart at that faint, feeble cry ! " It lives — 
it lives — it lives ! " and baring her bosom, with loud 
laughter, and eyes dry as stones, she felt the lips of 
the unconscious innocent once more murmuring at 
the fount of life and love ! 
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HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following questions : — 

1. What are the people described as engaged in at the open- 
ing of this story ? 

2. What dreadful thing was made known by the "sudden 
female shriek " ? 

3. Where was the aerie of the golden eagle ? 

4. What did Hannah Lamond do ? 

5. How did the eagles act ? 

6. In what state did the mother find her child ? 



31— The Nest of the Golden Eagle. 

PART II. 



eliagxn§ (kftzmg), clefts or open- 
ings in a rock. 
callous, hard, without feeling. 
dam, a female parent. 



de-lir'i-um, madness, frenzy. 
pet'ri-fied, turned into stony 

hardness. 
trSl'lis, lattice-work. 



1. But how to descend? Below were cliffs, chasms, 
blocks of stone, and the skeletons of old trees, far, far 
down, and dwindled into specks ; and a thousand crea- 
tures of her own kind, stationary or running to and 
fro! 

2. No hope! no hope! Here she must die; and 
these horrid beaks and eyes and talons will return, 
and her child will be devoured at last, even within the 
dead bosom that can protect it no more ! 
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3. But suddenly a 
, lYftton branch breaks 
oflf from the crumbHng 
rock. Her eye watches 
itt^ fall ; it seemed to stop 
not far down on a small 
[platform. She will fol- 
low that branch ! 

She bound her child 
to her bosom, — she re- 
membered not how or when, 
but it vras -=iafo. Then, scarce- 
ly during to open her eyes^ she 
slid down the rocks, and found 
^w '^ herself on a small i)]ece of firm^ 
root-bound soil, with bushes appear- 
ing below. 



5. With fingers suddenly strengthened into the 
power of iron, she swung herself down by brier, and 
heather, and dwarf-birch. There, a loosened stone 
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leaped over a ledge, and no sound was heard, so far 
down was its fall; there, the pebble rattled down 
the rocks, and she hesitated nbt to follow. Her feet 
bounded against the huge stone that stopped them, 
but she felt no pain. Her body was callous as the 
cliff. 

6. Steep as the upright wall of a house was now 
the face of the precipice. But it was matted with ivy, 
centuries old, long ago dead and without a single green 
leaf, but with thousands of arm-thick stems petrified 
into the rock, and covering it as with a trellis. She 
bound her baby to her neck, and with hands and feet 
clung to that fearful ladder. 

7. Turning her head and looking down, lo! all the 
people of the parish — so great was the multitude — on 
their knees ! And hush ! the voice of psalms ! a hymn 
breathing the spirit of one united prayer ! An unseen 
hand seemed fastening her fingers to the ribs of ivy, 
and, in sudden faith that her life was to be saved, she 
became almost as fearless as if she had been changed 
into a winged creature. 

8. Again her feet touched stones and earth. The 
psalm was hushed; but a tremulous, sobbing voice 
sounded close beside her, and lo! a she-goat, with two 
little kids, at her feet ! 

9. " Wild heights," thought she, "do these creatures 
cliinb, but the dam will lead down her kids by the 
easiest paths ; for oh ! even in the brute creatures, what 
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is the power of a mother's love ! " Then turning her 
head she kissed her sleeping baby, and for the first 
time she wept. 

10. Overhead frowned the front of the precipice, 
never before touched by human hand or foot. No one 
had ever dreamed of climbing it ; but all the rest of 
this part of the mountain-side, though scarred and 
seamed, yet gave some footing, and more than one per- 
son in the parish had reached the bottom of the cliff. 

11. Many were now attempting it; and before the 
cautious mother had followed her dumb guide a hun- 
dred yards the head of one man appeared, and then 
the head of another; and she knew that God had 
delivered her and her child in safety into the care of 
their fellow-creatures. 

12. There had been trouble and agitation, much sob- 
bing and many tears, among the multitude while the 
mother was scaling the cliflfe; sublime was the shout 
that echoed afar the moment she reached the aerie; 
and now that her preservation was sure, the great 
crowd rustled like a wind-swept wood. 

13. She lay as in death. "Fall back, and give her 
fresh air ! " said the old minister of the parish ; and the 
close circle of faces widened around her. Hannah 
started up from her swoon, and looking wildly around 
cried, " the bird, the bird ! the eagle ! the eagle ! the 
eagle has carried off my bonnie wee Walter ! Is there 
none to pursue ? " 
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14. A neighbor put her baby to her breast; and, 
shutting her eyes and smiting her forehead, the 
sorely bewildered creature said, in ^ low voice, " Am I 
awake? tell me if I^m awake, or if all this is the 
work of a fever, and the delirium of a dream ? " 



HEADS FOE COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following questions : — 

1. What facts made it seem hopeless for Hannah Lamond 
to descend from the aerie ? 

2. What did the fall of the branch make Hannah Lamond 
resolve to do? 

3. How did she secure her child ? 

4. What is said of the first part of her descent ? 

5. What aided her in descending the precipice ? 

6. What guides did she now follow ? 

7. How did her heroic effort end ? 



52.— There's a Good Time Coming. 

glis'ten (glls'n), shine, sparkle. I in-iq'ui-ty, wickedness, wrong. 
im'pulse, moving force. | su-per-sede', take the place of. 

1. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good time coming. 
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Cannon-balls may aid the truth, 
But thought's a weapon stronger; 

Well win our battle by its aid; — 
Wait a little longer! 

2. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
The pen shall supersede the sword, 
And right, not might, shall be the lord 

In the good time coming. 
Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger; 
The proper impulse has been given; — 

Wait a little longer. 

3. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 

In the good time coming; 
Nations shall not quarrel then 

To prove which is the stronger, 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake; — 

Wait a little longer. 

4. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
Let us aid it all we can, 
Every woman, every man. 

The good time coming. 
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Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger; 

'Twill be strong enough one day;- 
Wait a little longer. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. What compound word (1) means t^;ar? What word (2) 
means ruling power f What word (2) means aristocratic position 
in society f 

II. Write the full forms of ; there's (1) ; tlwugMs (1) ; we'll (1) 
Hwill (4). 

Analyze this sentence : — 

" Cannon-balls may aid the truth, 
But thought's a weapon stronger.*' 

III. What thought forms the beginning of each stanza ? 
Change to the prose order : — 

" Thought's a weapon stronger." (1) 
"War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity." (3) 



33.— The Gold and Silver Shield. 



arm'or, metal covering worn to 

protect the body. 
bal'sam, a healing ointment. 
dru'id, a priest of ancient Britain. 



knight (nit), in olden time a per- 
son belonging to a certain military 
rank. 

sar-€)as'ti€, taunting, mocking. 



1. In the olden times a British prince set up a statue 
to the goddess of Victory, at a point where four roads 
met. In her right hand she held a spear, and her left 
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rested upon a shield. The outside of this shield was 
of gold, and the inside of silver, and on each side 
was an inscription. 

2. It happened one day that two knights — one in 
black armor, the other in white — arrived at the same 
time, but from opposite directions, at the statue. As 
neither of them had seen it before, they stopped to 
examine the beautiful workmanship and read the in- 
scription. 

3. "This golden shield," said the Black Knight, 
after examining it for some time, — " this golden 
shield — " 

" Golden shield ! " cried the White Knight, who was 
as closely observing the other side; "why, if I have 
my eyes, it is silver." 

4. "Eyes you have, but they see not," replied the 
Black Knight ; " for if ever I saw a golden shield in 
my life, this is one." 

" O yes, it is so likely that any one would expose a 
golden shield on the public road!" said the White 
Knight, with a sarcastic smile. " For my part I won- 
der that even a silver one is not too strong a tempta- 
tion for some people who pass this way." 

6. The Black Knight could not bear the smile with 
which this was spoken, and the dispute grew so warm 
that it ended in a challenge. 

6. The knights turned their horses, and rode back 
to have sufficient space; then, fixing their spears in 
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their rests, they charged at each other with the great- 
est fury. The shock was so violent, and the blows on 
each side were so heavy, that they both fell to the 
ground, bleeding and stunned. 

7. In this condition a good Druid who was traveling 
that way found them. He was a skillful physician, 
and had with him a balsam of wonderful healing 
power. This he applied to their wounds, and when 
the knights had recovered their senses he began to 
inquire into the cause of their quarrel. 

8. "Why, this man," cried the Black Knight, "will 
have it that yonder shield is silver ! " 

" And he will have it that it is gold ! " cried the 
White Knight. 

9. " Ah," said the Druid with a sigh, "you are both 
of you, my brethren, in the right, and both of you in 
the wrong. If either of you had taken time to look at 
the opposite side of the shield as well as at that which 
first met his eye, all this passion and bloodshed might 
have been avoided. 

10. "However, there is a very good lesson to be 
learned from the evils that have befallen you. In the 
future, never enter into any dispute till you have fairly 
considered both sides of the question." 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 
I. The statue: where set up — by whom — description of 
the shield. 
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n. Difference of opinion: the two knights — the Black 
Knight's view of the shield — ^ the White Knight's view — bandy- 
ing words. 

III. T6e combat : the charge — the result. 

IV. The Druid; his service to the knights — statement of 
their views — the Druid's reply — the moral. 



54. — A Poet on Spring. 



ear'ol, a song of joy. 
ea-pri'cious, changeable. 
lier'ald, a forerunner. 
in-hale', to breathe in. 
dr'elies-tra, a band. 



pen'non, a narrow flag, or 
streamer. 

preclude, introduction. 

ra'di-ant, beaming with bright- 
ness. 



1. It was a sweet carol which the Rhodian children 
sang of old in spring, bearing in their hands from 
door to door a swallow, as herald of the season : 

"The swallow is come! 

The swallow is cornel 
O fair are the seasons, and light 

Are the dajrs that she brings 

With her dusky wings, 
And her bosom snowy white ! " 

2. A pretty carol, too, is that which the Hungarian 
boys, on the islands of the Danube, sing to the return- 
ing stork in spring : 

"Stork! stork! poor stork! 
Why is thy foot so bloody? 
A Turkish boy hath torn it: 
Hungarian boy will heal it 
With fiddle, fife, and drum." 
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3. But what child has a heart to sing in this capri- 
cious clime of ours, where Spring comes sailing in 
from the sea, with wet and heavy cloud-sails, and 
the misty pennon of the East-wind nailed to the 
mast? 

4. Yet even here, and in the stormy month of March, 
there are bright warm mornings, when we open our 
windows to inhale the balmy air. The pigeons fly to 
and fro, and we hear the whirring sound of wings. 
Old flies crawl out of the cracks to sun themselves, 
and think it is summer. They die in their conceit; 
and so do our hearts within us when the cold sea- 
breath comes from the eastern sea, and again 

"The driving hail 
Upon the window beats with icy flail." 

6. The red-flowering maple is first in blossom, its 
beautiful purple flowers unfolding a fortnight before 
the leaves. The moose-wood follows, with rose-colored 
buds and leaves, and the dog-wood, robed in the white 
of its own pure blossoms. 

6. Then comes the sudden rain-storm ; and the birds 
fly to and fro and shriek. Where do they hide them- 
selves in such storms ? at what firesides dry their feath- 
ery cloaks? At the fire-side of the great, hospitable 
sun. To-morrow — not, before: they must sit in wet 
garments until then. 

7. In all climates spring is beautiful. In the south 
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it is intoxicating, and sets a poet beside himself. The 
birds begin to sing ; they utter a few rapturous notes, 
and then wait for an answer in the silent woods. 
Those green-coated musicians, the frogs, make holi- 
day in the neighboring marshes. They too belong to 
the orchestra of Nature, whose vast theatre is again? 
opened, though the doors have been so long bolted 
with icicles and the scenery hung with snow and 
frost-like cobwebs. 

8. This is the prelude which announces the opening 
of the scene. Already the grass shoots forth. The 
waters leap with thrilling pulse through the veins of 
the earth, the sap through the veins of the plants and 
trees, and the blood through the veins of man. 

9. What a thrill of delight in spring-time ! What a 
joy in being and moving ! Men are at work in gar- 
dens, and in the air there is an odor of the fresh earth. 
The leaf-buds begin to swell and blush. The white 
blossoms of the cherry hang upon the boughs like 
snow-flakes, and erelong our next-door neighbors will 
be completely hidden from us by the dense green 
foliage. 

10. The May-flowers open their soft blue eyes. Chil- 
dren are let loose in the fields and gardens. They 
hold buttercups under each other's chins, to see if they 
love butter. And the little girls adorn themselves with 
chains and curls of dandelions, pull out the yellow 
leaves, to see if the school-boy loves them, and blow 
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the down from the leafless stalk, to find out if their 
mothers want them at home. 

11. And at night so cloudless and so still! Not a 
voice of living thing, not a whisper of leaf or waving 
bough, not a breath of wind, not. a sound upon the 
fearth nor in the air ! And overhead bends the blue 
sky, dewy and soft, and radiant with innumerable stars, 
like the inverted bell of some blue flower sprinkled 
with golden dust and breathing fragrance. Or if the 
heavens are overcast, it is no wild storm of wind and 
rain, but clouds that melt and fall in showers. One 
does not wish to sleep, but lies awake to hear the 
pleasant sound of the dropping rain. 



LANaUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. The poet referred to in the title is Longfellow, the author 
of this piQce. 

"Rhodian children" (1) means the children of the Greek 
island of Rhodes. From what proper noun is the adjective 
" Hungarian " (2) formed ? In " this capricious climate of ours " 
(3) the reference is to New England, the home of Longfellow. 
Is the author correct in speaking of the " blv£ eyes " of the May- 
flower (10) ? 

II. Select six adjectives that are formed by adding the suffix 
y to nouns ; as, " snowy " (1). 

Write the analysis : — 

leafless rapturous scenery 

What kind of sentence is paragraph 3 ? In paragraph 7 
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select a simple sentence, — a complex sentence, — a compound 
sentence. 

III. "Spring" is spoken of as a ship in paragraph 3: it 
' "comes sailing in," etc. This way of speaking is called a meta- 
phor : show how this idea of the ship is carried out. What 
descriptive expression is applied to " frogs " in paragraph 7 ? 
Point out two examples of personification. 



55.— The Voice of Spring. 



bcw'er, a shady recess. 
fane, a temple. 



h.es-pe'ri-an, western. 
lay, song. 



1. I COME, I come! ye have called me long; 

I come o'er the mountains with light and song: 
Ye may trace my steps o'er the waking earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's biTth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass. 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

2. I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut 

flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers, 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes. 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains, — 
But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or of the tomb ! 

3. I have passed o'er the hills of the stormy North, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth; 
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The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 
And the reindeer bounds through the pastures free; 
And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 
And the moss looks bright where my step has 
been. 

4. I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh. 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky. 
From the night-bird's lay through the starry-time 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime. 

To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

5. From the streams and founts I have loosed the 

chain; — 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main; 
They are flashing down from the mountain-brows. 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs; 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

6. Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home. 
Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye. 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly; ' 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous 

lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine: I may not stay! 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What is meant by "the waking earth" (1)? Explain 
" veiled with wreaths " (2). In which stanza is there a reference 
to the nightingale ? What expression (5) means / Jiave thawed 
tlie ice f 

II. Write the analysis : — 

sliado-wy joyous silvery 

III. In this poem Spring is represented as addressing us: 
what is this figure of speech called ? 

Read carefully the picture of the South (" Italian Plains " ), in 
the second stanza. Point out some of the features in this pic- 
ture. Read the companion picture of the " stormy North " : 
select characteristic features. 

Change to the prose order : — 

"By thousands have burst from their forest bower." 
"Where the violets lie may now be your home.'* 



50.— The Return of Columbus. 



ag-i-ta'tion, excitement. 
eon-signed' (kon-sind') , given 

over. 
de-sery'ing, beholding. 



found'ered, sunk. 
pag'eant, a grand show, a spec- 
tacle. 
tem-pest'u-ous, very stormy. 



1. In the spring of 1493, while King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella were at Barcelona, letters were received 
fronf Christopher Columbus, announcing his return to 
Spain, after the discovery of land beyond the western 
ocean. The sovereigns were exceedingly anxious to 
learn all the details of this most wonderful discovery. 
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and they at once sent a request to Admiral Columbus 
to come to Barcelona. 

2. The great navigator had, as is well known, suc- 
ceeded, after a voyage attended with all kinds of dif- 
ficulties, in descrying land, on Friday, the 12th of 
October, 1492. After some months spent in exploring 
the delightful regions now for the first time thrown 
open to the eyes of a European, he embarked in the 
month of January, 1493, for Spain. One of his vessels 
had previously foundered, another had deserted him ; 
so that he was left alone to retrace his course across 
the Atlantic. 

3. After a most tempestuous voyage, he was com- 
pelled to take shelter in the Tagus, much against his 
inclination. After a brief delay the admiral resumed 
his voyage, and entered the harbor of Palos on the 
15th of March, 1493, — exactly seven months and 
eleven days after his departure from that port. 

4. Great was the agitation in the little community 
of Palos, as they beheld the well-known vessel of the 
admiral re-entering their harbor; for their despond- 
ing imaginations had long since consigned him to a 
watery grave. Most of them had relatives or friends 
on board. They thronged immediately to the shore, 
to assure themselves with their own eyes of the truth 
of their return. 

6. When they beheld their friends once more, and 
saw them accompanied by the many tokens which 
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they brought back of the success of the expedition, 
they burst forth in shouts of joy. They awaited the 
landing of Columbus. Then the whole population of 
the place accompanied him and his crew to the prin- 
cipal church, where solemn thanksgivings were offered 
up for their return, while every bell in the village sent 
forth a joyous peal in honor of the glorious event. 

6. But the admiral was too desirous of presenting 
himself before the sovereigns to stay long at Palos. 
He took with him on his journey specimens of the 
products of the newly-discovered regions. He was ac- 
companied by several of the native islanders, arrayed 
in their simple barbaric costumes, and decorated, as he 
passed through the principal cities, with collars, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments of gold, rudely fashioned. 
He exhibited also several kinds of quadrupeds un- 
known in Europe, and birds whose varieties of gaudy 
plumage gave a brilliant eflfect to the pageant. 

7. The admiral's progress through the country was 
everywhere impeded by the multitudes thronging forth 
to gaze at the extraordinary spectacle, and the more 
extraordinary man, who had first revealed the exist- 
ence of a New World. As he passed through the busy, 
populous city of Seville, every window, balcony, and 
house-top which could afford a glimpse of him was 
crowded with spectators. 

It was the middle of April before Columbus 
reached Barcelona. The nobility and cavaliers in 
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attendance on tlio court, ^ ^^V- 
together with tlie authori- Ji' '*! 
ties of the city, came to tlie 
gate;^ to receive lihii, tmd 
e^eorted him to tltc royal presence. 

8. Ferdinand and Tf^ahella^ 
seated under a ^^upi^h canopy^ 
awaited his arrival. On liis a|j- 
proach they vym' fr<)iii Ihtir >^vn\^, 
and, extending tiicir Iiunds to liini 
to salute, caused him to be seated before them. 

9. It was, indeed, the proudest moment in the life 
of Columbus. He had fully proved the truth of his 
long-contested theory, in the face of argument, sneer, 
and contempt. He had achieved this, not by chance, 
but by calculation. The honors paid him, hitherto 
reserved only for rank, or fortune, or military success, 
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were, in his case, a tribute to intellectual power exerted 
in behalf of the noblest interests of mankind. 

10. After a brief interval, Ferdinand and Isabella 
requested from Columbus an account of his discoveries. 
The admiral replied in a manner which, while digni- 
fied, was warmed by the glow of natural enthusiasm. 

11. Columbus spoke of the various islands which he 
had visited, dwelt on the temperate character of the 
climate and the capacity of the soil for every kind 
of agricultural production, and showed tl;ie samples 
brought back by him as proof ,of the natural fruitful- 
ness of the New World. Lastly, he pointed out the 
wide field afforded to Christian zeal in the conversion 
of a race of men whose simple minds were prepared 
for the reception of the true faith. 

12. The last idea touched the heart of Queen Isabella 
most deeply ; but the whole audience was kindled by 
the speaker's eloquence. When Columbus ceased, the 
king and queen, together with all present, prostrated 
themselves on their knees in grateful thanksgivings, 
while solemn strains of praise were poured forth by 
the choir of the royal chapel, in commemoration of 
the glorious discovery. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Announcement of the discovery : receipt of letters from 
Columbus by Ferdinand and Isabella — feeling of the sover- 
eigns. 
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II. Story of the voyage : date of the discovery of America 

— exploration of the islands — events attending the homeward 
voyage. 

III. At Palos: feeling of the community — why the peo- 
ple were much excited — thanksgiving. 

IV. CJoLUMBUs AT BARCELONA: date of his arrival — his re- 
ception by Ferdinand and Isabella — Columbus's wonderful story 

— effect of his eloquence. 



57.— Wrongs of the Indians. 



bau'bleg, worthless trifles. 
con-trSr, ownership. 
dis-eov'er, to reveal. 



parcli'nient, skin prepared for 

writing on. 
sup'pli-ant, humble petitioner. 



1. Think of the country for which the Indians 
fought! Who can blame them? As Philip looked 
down from his home on Mount Hope, and beheld 
the lovely scene which spread beneath, at a summer 
sunset, — the distant hill-tops blazing with gold, the 
slanting sunbeams streaming along the waters, the 
island groups, the majestic foregt, — could he be 
blamed if his heart burned within him to see it all 
passing from under his control into the hands of 
the stranger? 

2. Can we not imagine the feelings that stirred his 
proud spirit and provoked the bitter cry: "White 
man,, there is eternal war between me and thee! 
Only in death will I quit the land of my fathers! 
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In those woods where I bent my youthful bow I 
will still hunt the deer; over yonder waters I will 
still glide unrestrained in my bark canoe. By those 
dashing waterfalls I will still lay up my winter's 
store of food; on these fertile meadows I will still 
plant my corn. 

3. "Stranger, the land is mine. I understand not 
these paper rights. I gave not my consent when, for 
a few baubles, these broad regions were purchased of 
my fathers. They could sell what was theirs: they 
could sell no more. How could my fathers sell that 
which the Great Spirit sent me into the world to live 
upon? They knew not what they did. 

4. "The stranger came, a timid suppliant, and 
asked to lie down on the red-man's bear-skin, warm 
himself at the red-man's fire, and have a little piece 
of ground to raise corn for his women and children ; 
now that he has grown strong and mighty and bold, 
he spreads out his parchment over the whole land, 
and says, ' It is mine.' 

5. "Stranger, there is not room for us both. The 
Great Spirit has not made us to live together. There 
is poison in the white man's cup: the white man's 
dog barks at the red-man's heels. 

6. "If I leave the land of my fathers, whither shall 
I fly? Shall I go to the south, and dwell among 
the graves of the Pequots? Shall I wander to the 
west, the fierce Mohawk — the man-eater — is my foe. 
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Shall I fly to the east, the great water is before me. 
No, stranger : here I have lived, and here will I die ; 
and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war be- 
tween me and thee. 

7. "Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction: 
for that alone I thank thee. And now take heed to 
thy steps ; the red-man is thy foe. When thou goest 
forth by day, my bullet shall whistle by thee; when 
thou liest down at night, my knife is at thy throat. 
The noonday sun shall not discover thy enemy, and 
the darkness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. 

8. "Thou shalt plant in terror, and I will reap 
in blood; thou shalt sow the earth with corn, and I 
will strew it with ashes ; thou shalt go forth with the 
sickle, and I will follow after with the scalping-knife ; 
thou shalt build, and I will burn — till the white 
man or the Indian shall cease from the land. Go 
thy way for this time in safety ; but remember, stran- 
ger, there is eternal war between thee and me!" 



LANGnAQE EXERCISE. 

I. " Philip," (1) known as King Philip, was a famous Indian 
chief in the days of the Colonies. " Mount Hope," (1) King 
Philip^s headquarters, is a hill in Rhode Island. By "those 
paper rights " (3) is meant the written contracts in which the 
natives sold their lands to the. whites* "His parchment," (4) 
has reference to the same documents. 

Explam "the stranger" (1); "my youthful bow" (2) ; "Great 
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Spirit " (3) ; " poison in the white man's cup " (6) ; " the great 
water " (6). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

safety stranger darkness 

In King Philip's speech notice the use of the singular pro- 
noun — " between me and thee " (2) ; " thou abidest " (6). Point 
out other examples. Is this form more expressive than the 
ordinary pronoun you f 

III. In these sentences change to the direct order ; thus, — 

I will quit the lands of my fathers only in death : — 

"Only in death will I quit the lands of my fathers." 

"In those woods where I bent my youthful bow I will still hunt 
the deer." 

" Over yonder water I will still glide unrestrained in my bark canoe." 

" By those dashing waterfalls I will still lay up my winter's store of 
food." 

"On these fertile meadows I will still plant my corn." 



55.— The Indian Hunter. 



a-15Qf' , at a distance. 
brake, a thicket 
cleft, divided, plowed. 
lea, afield. 



per'il-ous, dangerous. 
stub'ble, the part of the stalk left 

by the reaper. 
ttde, water. 



1. When the summer harvest was gathered in, 
And the sheaf of the gleaner grew white and thin, 
And the plowsh^e was in its furrow left, 
Where the stubble land had been lately cleft, 
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An Indian hunter, with unstrung bow, 

Looked down where the valley lay stretched below. 

2. He was a stranger there, and all that day 
Had been out on the hills, a perilous way. 
But the foot of the deer was far and fleet. 
And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter's feet. 
And bitter feelings passed o'er him then, 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 

3. The winds of Autumn came over the woods 
As the sun stole out from their solitudes; 
The moss was white on the maple's trunk. 
And dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk, 
And ripened the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Were the tree's withered leaves around it shed. 

4. The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn. 
And the sickle cut down the yellow corn; 

The mower sang loud by the meadow-side. 
Where the mists of evening were spreading wide, 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea, 
And the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 

5. Then the hunter turned away from that scene. 
Where the home of his fathers once had been. 
And heard by the distant and measured stroke 
That the woodman hewed down the giant oak, 
And burning thoughts flashed* over his mind 
Of the white man's faith and love unkind. 
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6. The moon of harvest grew high and bright, 
As her golden horn pierced the cloud of white ; 
A footstep was heard in the rustling brake 
Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake, 
And a mourning voice, and a plunge from shore. 
And the hunter was seen on the hills no more. 

7. When years had passed on, by that still lakeside 
The fisher looked down through the silver tide, 
And there, on the smooth, yellow sand displayed, 
A skeleton wasted and white was laid. 

And 't was seen, as the waters moved deep and slow. 
That the hand was still grasping a hunter's bow. 



LANQUAQE BXEBCISB. 

I. What three expressions (1) show that it was in the fcUl of 
the year that the Indian made his visit ? What expression (2) 
denotes that the deer were hard to overtake f 

Explain " the gleaner (1) ; " populous haunts of men " (2) ; 
"moon of harvest" (6). 

Give a synonym of: " fleet " (2) ; " scene " (5) ; " mourning " 
(6); " grasping » (7). 

n. In this poem four nouns are formed by adding the suffix 
er to verbs : select these nouns and define each. 

lU. Change to the prose order : — 

"The plowshare was in its furrow left." 
"Dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk." 
"Ripened the mellow fruit hung." 
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5P.— On Kindness to Animals. 

PART I. 



fr§.n'tie, mad, furious. 
hu-mane', disposed to treat peo- 
ple or animals with kindness. 



mag'is-trate, a public officer. 
pro-mote', to help, to encourage. 
re-buked', reproved, chided. 



1. There is a beautiful story that tells of a king, 
in one of the old cities of Italy, who caused a bell 
to be hung in a tower in one of the public squares, 
and commanded that any one who had been wronged 
should ring the bell, wheii a judge would come to see 
that the person had his rights. This bell the king 
called the "Bell of Justice." 

2. In the course of time the lower end of the bell- 
rope rotted away, and a wild vine was tied to it 
to lengthen it. One day an old and starving horse 
that had been turned out by its owner to die wan- 
dered into the town, and in trying to eat the vine 
rang the bell. 

3. The magistrate coming to see who had rung 
found the poor old horse tugging at the wild vine. 
Sending for the owner he rebuked him sharply for 
his hardness of heart. 

" What ! " said he ; " this faithful creature has toiled 
all its life for you, it has worn itself out in your 
service, and now when it is old you turn it out to 
starve? No; it shall not be! The poor beast has 
rung the bell of justice, and justice it shall have. I 
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command you to give it proper food and shelter as 
long as it lives ! " 

4. Until about fifty years ago there were no laws in 
any country to protect from great cruelty the dumb 
creatures that toil for us. Wicked and unmerciful 
men used to beat their horses and work them beyond 
their strength, and give them too little food ; so that 
their lives were made very wretched. 

5. Other animals, also, were ill treated. Cats were 
pelted to death. Dogs had kettles tied to their tails, 
and were goaded to madness by howling crowds. Oxen 
were driven till they became frantic. Birds' nests were 
robbed. In fact, people do not seem to have thought 
that the lower animals had any claim on our mercy. 

6. But about half a century ago good people in 
England determined that there should be laws to 
protect these dumb creatures from abuse. They asked 
Parliament that such laws should be passed, and then 
they formed a society to see that animals had the 
benefit of those laws. 

7. In our own country humane persons, seeing 
what had been done in England, began also to form 
societies of the same kind. Almost every city in the 
United States now has a society "for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals." These watchful guardians of 
the rights of animals employ agents to find out all 
cases of ill-treatment or neglect, and to see that the 
offenders are brought to justice. 
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8. Within a few years the children have taken 
hold of this work, and thousands of bands of boys 
and girls — many in Europe and some in this country 
— have been formed to protect animals from cruelty. 
Many of these societies are called ^' Bands of Mercy," 
and all the boys and girls that belong to them promise 
to do all they can " to protect animals from cruel usage, 
and to promote, so far as they can, their humane treat- 
ment." 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The "^ell op Justice": story of the bell — its object — 
how the horse rang the bell — the magistrate's rebuke. 

II. Former ill-treatment of animals : illustrations — abuse 
of horses — cats — dogs — oxen — the birds. 

III. Our dumb friends : when laws for their protection were 
first made — name of the humane societies — object of the chil- 
dren's " Bands of Mercy." 



40. — On Kindness to Animals. 

PART II. 



do-mes'ti-eat-ed, tamed. 
d6in-i-neer'ing, overhearing. 
in-sig-nif 'i-eant, trivial, petty. 
le'gend, a dory. 



sen-sa'tion, feeling. 
sul'tan, the emperor of the~Turks. 
sup'pli-eat-ing, beseeching. 
toucli'ing, affecting. 



• 1. It is thought by many wise men that the harsh, 
domineering treatment so often pursued towards the 
domesticated races prevents our receiving one-half 
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the benefits they might confer. The fine traits of the 
horse, for example, are very seldom brought out, and 
we have to go to Oriental countries, and especially 
to Arabia, to learn the wonderful sagacity and intel- 
ligence of this noble animal. 

2. The Arabs make the horse a domestic compan- 
ion. He is never whipped. He sleeps in the same 
tent with the family. Children repose upon his neck, 
and hug and kiss him without the least danger. He 
steps amongst their sleeping forms by night, without 
ever injuring them. 

3. When his master mounts him he shows the 
greatest pleasure ; and if that master by any chance 
falls off, the horse instantly stands still till he is again 
mounted. An Arabian horse has even been known to 
pick up his wounded master, and carry him in his 
teeth to a place of safety. 

4. Many of the greatest men have been noted for 
their tender regard for "our dumb friends," as the 
lower animals have been called. Sir Walter Scott had 
a remarkable affection for his dogs, and has left de- 
scriptions of Maida and Hector and his other com- 
panions that make even the reader love them. 

5. The great American statesman, Daniel Webster, 
asked, just before he died, that all his cattle, which he 
loved so much, should be driven to his window, that 
he might see them for the last time. As they came, 
one by one, to his window, he called each by its name. 
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6. In the life of a wise man named Thoreau, who 
Hved in Concord, Massachusetts, a few years ago, and 
who was very kind to all God's harmless creatures, it 
is stated that even the fishes came into his- hand when 
he dipped it into the stream. The little mice would 
come and playfully eat from his fingers, and sparrows 
alighted on his shoulders when he called them. After 
he had been two or three months in the woods the wild 
birds ceased to be afraid of him, and would come and 
perch on his shoulders and sometimes on his spade 
when he was digging. 

7. Alexander Wilson, the great lover and student 
of birds, relates a touching experience with a mouse. 
Here is the story in his own words : " One of my boys 
caught a mouse in school a few days ago, and directly 
marched up to me with his prisoner. I set about 
drawing it that same evening ; and all the while the 
pantings of its little heart showed that it was in the 
most extreme agonies of fear. 

8. "I had intended to kill it, in order to fix it in 
the claws of a stuffed owl; but, happening to spill 
a few drops of water where it was tied, it lapped it 
up with such eagerness, and looked up in my face with 
such an expression of supplicating terror, as perfectly 
overcame me. 

9. "I immediately untied it, and restored it to life 
and liberty. The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, 
while the fire and instruments of torture are prepar- 
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ing, could not be more severe than the sufferings of 
that poor mouse ; and, insignificant as the object was, 
I felt at that moment the sweet sensation that Mercy 
leaves on the mind when she triumphs over cruelty." 

10. In an Eastern legend it is told that a sultan 
named Amurath once, in a sudden fit of anger, cruelly 
struck a dog that was playing about his feet. At once 
a peal of thunder was heard in the palace, and the 
spirit Syndarac stood before him. 

"Amurath," said he, "thou hast struck thine in- 
nocent brother, who like thee has received from the 
Almighty the sense of pleasure and pain. If thou 
art justified in giving pain to him, I, Syndarac, shall 
be justified in giving pain to thee." 

11. Boys and girls, what Syndarac said to the sultan 
he says to you. 

HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Result of harshness towards animals : their lessened 
value — example of the horse — how an Arab treats his horse 
as a companion. 

II. Great men as lovers op animals : Walter Scott and his 
dogs — Daniel Webster and his cattle — how Thoreau made 
friends with the animals — Alexander Wilson^s story of the 
mouse. 

III. An impressive lesson — legend of the sultan Amurath 
— his abuse of a dog — the reproof of the spirit Syndarac. 



Write a short composition telling anything you have observed 
regarding the effect of kind treatment of animals. 
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41. — A Poet on Mercy to Animals. 



al'eove, a library. 
e-eon'o-my, plan. 
in-ad-vert'ent, careless. 
in-€"Clr§, calls down. 



par'a-mount, superior. 
re-fee'to-ry, dining-room. 
sen-si-bil'i-ty, fine feeling. 
ven'om, poison. 



I WOULD not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charged, perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 

A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, — the alcove. 

The chamber, or refectory, — may die: 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, when, held within their proper bounds. 

And guiltless of offence, they range the air. 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field. 

There they are privileged; and he that hunts 

Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong. 

Disturbs the economy of nature's realm. 

Who, when she formed, designed them an abode. 

The sum is this: If man's convenience, health. 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
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Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all — the meanest things that are — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first. 

Who in His sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. 

LANanAQB EXERCISE. 

I. The poet referred to in the title is William Cowper. 
" Fine sense " is contrasted with '* sensibility " ; the former 
(meaning a bright mind) relates to the intellect; the latter 
(meaning fine feeling) relates to the emotions. 

II. Write the analysis : — 

needlessly humanely un-welccme guiltless 

Analyze this sentence : — 

"Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too." 

III. Write in your own language a statement of what ani- 
mals the poet thinks may be killed, and >vhich "are free to 
live and enjoy life." 



42.— The Discontented Pendulum. 



ap-pear, to call to witness. 
e^-er'tion, effort. 
grav'i-ty, seriousness. 



re-§um'ing, taking up again. 
sole, only, single. 
vain, useless, fruitless. 



1. An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a 
farmer's kitchen, without giving its owner any cause 
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of complaint, early one summer morning, before the 
family was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

2. At this the dial-plate changed countenance with 
alarm. The hands made a vain effort to continue 
their course. The wheels stood still with surprise. * 
The weights hung speechless. 

3. At last the dial determined to find out where 
the blame lay: hands, wheels, and weights, with one 
voice, said they were innocent. 

4. Soon a faint tick was heard below from the 
pendulum, who thus spoke : " I confess that I am 
the sole cause of this stoppage; and I am willing to 
tell you why I have acted thus. The truth is, that I 
am tired of ticking." 

5. "Lazy wire!" exclaimed the dial-plate, holding 
up its hands. 

"O yes!" replied the pendulum, "it is very easy 
for you. Mistress Dial, who have always set yourself 
up above me, — it is very easy for you to accuse other 
people of laziness ! What have you done all the days 
of your life but stare people in the face, and amuse 
yourself with watching ' all that goes on in the 
kitchen? How would you like to be shut up for 
life in this dark closet, wagging backwards and for- 
wards year after year, as I do?" 

6. "As to that," said the dial, "is there not a 
window in your house, on purpose for you to look 
through?" 
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" For all that," answered the pendulum, " it is very 
dark here; and although there is a window, I dare 
not stop even for an instant to look out. Besides, I 
am really tired of my way of life ; and if you wish 
I'll tell you how I became so." 

7. "Go on," said the dial. 

"Well, I happened this morning to be calculating 
how many times I should have to tick in the course 
of merely the next twenty-four hours. Perhaps some 
of you above there can give me the exact sum." 

8. The minute-hand, being quick at figures, at once 
answered, " Eighty-six thousand four hundred times" 

"Exactly so," replied the pendulum. "Now I ap- 
peal to you all, if the very thought of this was not 
enough to tire one out. But when I began to multi- 
ply the strokes of one day by those of months and 
years, it is really no wonder if I felt utterly dis- 
couraged: so this morning thinks I to myself, I'll 
stop." 

9. The dial could scarcely keep a straight face 
during this speech; but, resuming its gravity, thus 
replied : " Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished 
that such a useful, industrious person as yourself 
should have acted so hastily. It is true you have done 
a great deal of work in your time, and so have we 
all, and we are likely to do a good deal more. Now, 
although it may fatigue us to think of. this work, the 
question is whether it will fatigue us to do it. Would 
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you now favor me with about half a dozen strokes to 
illustrate my argument?" 

"Certainly," said the pendulum, — and ticked six 
times at its usual rate. 

10. " Now," went on the dial, " may I ask if that 
exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to you ? " 

" Not in the least," replied the pendulum ; " it is not 
of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of mil- 
lions ! " 

11. " Very good," said the dial; "but remember that 
though you may think of a million strokes in an 
instant, you are required to execute but one; and that, 
however often you may hereafter have to swing, a 
moment will always be given you to swing in." 

" That idea staggers me, I confess," said the pen- 
dulum. 

"Then I hope," observed the dial-plate, "that we 
shall all immediately return to our duty ; for the ser- 
vants will lie in bed as long as we stand idling thus." 

12. Thereupon the weights, which had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their influence in 
urging him to proceed. Well, the pendulum was 
obliging enough to begin swinging, and, to its credit, 
ticked as loud as ever. Then the wheels began to 
turn and the hands to move, while a red beam of the 
rising sun that streamed through the kitchen window 
shone full upon the dial-plate, till it brightened up 
as if nothing had been the matter. 
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13. When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, and looked at the clock, he declared that 
his watch had gained half an hour in the night 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. Old-fashioned clocks had pendulums, in place of which a 
spring is used in most of our modern timepieces. Did you ever 
see a clock with a pendulum ? 

What phrase (2) means altered its expression f What phrase 
(9) means again became serums f What expression (12) means 
tried their best to make him go onf 

Explain "before the family was stirring" (1); "this dark 
closet" (4); "quick at figures" (8). 

II. Point out the simple subject and the simple predicate 
of the first sentence. In paragraph 12 point out a complex 
declarative sentence; — a compound declarative sentence. 

III. In this piece the different parts of the clock are repre- 
sented as acting like human beings, and the whole dialogue is 
an example of extended personification. Name all the actors 
in this little drama. Point out examples of puns (words and 
phrases with a double meaning). 



43. — Golden Maxims. 
There's nothing so royal as Truth. 

Alice Gary. 

I find the great thing in this world is, not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we are 

moving. — Holmes. 
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Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for this is 
the whole duty of man. — Ecclksiastes. 

Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 
As is the grass-blade's wind-blown seed. 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 

Whittier. 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them. — Ecx^lesiastes. 

I count this thing to be grandly true, 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, — 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 

J. G. Holland. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Pope. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 

So nigh is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low, "Thou must," 

The youth replies, "I can." 

Emerson. 
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44.— The Robins. 



at-traet'ed, drawn, allured. 
areh'i-teet, a builder. 
eon-fi-den'tial, communicative. 
eom'ment, remark. 
€Oin-pla'9en-9y, gratification. 



d6m'i-9fle, abode. 
lar'vse {sing. Iftr'va), grubs. 
mi'grat-ed, removed. 
pli'ant, limber, flexible. 
ret'i-9ent, inclined to keep silent. 



I. 



1. The robin is one of our most familiar birds, and 
often makes its nest close to a house, — even on a pil- 
lar of the piazza. One pair built their nest for three 
summers in a basket suspended from the ceiling of 
my front piazza, where people were constantly coming 
and going. 

2. During the winter, in Florida, we often see im- 
mense flocks that have migrated from the north. At 
this time they live peaceably together; but in the 
spring, when they return to their northern homes, all 
this is changed. 

3. Now the males, which appear to be jealous of one 
another, have many fierce battles. One will pounce 
upon another, seemingly for no other reason than that 
he was singing his best, and had attracted a female to 
listen to him. After they have chosen their mates and 
homes they are more peaceable, yet no two pairs can 
agree to build in the same tree. 

4. A large spruce stands near my back door, and 
this spring two pairs of robins selected this tree in 
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which to erect their domiciles. They could not agree 
to settle the matter quietly, but had many bitter con- 
tests over it. I could almost pick them up as they 
tumbled over the ground. It seemed a little strange 
that the females never joined in the fight, for they 
alone build the nest, the males never assisting them. 

5. The conqueror^s mate now proceeds to construct 
the nest in the chosen tree, while the other selects 
a spruce on the lawn at another side of the house. 
Although two robins cannot agree to build in the 
same tree, yet a brown thrush and a robin have made 
their homes not three feet apart, on this tree at the 
back door, and both are now feeding their young, and 
never have any quarrels. 

6. I have large pans set in the earth, and these are 
kept filled with fresh water for the birds to bathe in. 
It was very dry while the robins were building, and 
when they collected the material for the nests they 
would take it to the bath-dishes and hold it in the 
water until it was well soaked. In this way it was 
rendered pliable, and the birds were able to work it 
in with the mud. 

7. I found they were making sad havoc with some 
of my plants that had just been set out. They were 
after the moist earth: so I had a quantity of damp 
clay placed near one of the baths; and this they 
seemed to think much better, for they disturbed my 
plants no more. 
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II. 

8. With the exception of the catbird, I have found 
the robin more willing to be on a friendly footing 
with me than any other bird. Yet there is a great 
difference in individuals. Some are always shy and 
reticent, while others are much more bold and inquisi- 
tive, and inclined to be quite confidential. 

9. I noticed one in the chip-yard digging out large 
white grubs, — the larvae of the May-beetle. She seemed 
to know just where to find one before she began to dig ; 
yet sometimes she found it quite diflicult to extract the 
larva, the chips being packed in with the earth. 

10. Accordingly I cautiously proceed to assist her. I 
dig one out and throw it towards her : she soon finds it. 
I repeat this several times : she soon learns my friendly 
intentions, and brings her mate to share my hospitality. 
In a short time I cannot go in the direction of the 
chip-yard but she is sure to see me, and comes hop- 
ping around me, asking to be served, almost as famil- 
iarly as a chicken. 

11. She proved, however, to be a very poor architect; 
for she built a slovenly kind of mud nest, spending 
but very little time over it. Still, she does not forget 
me: on the contrary, her confidence and friendliness 
increase, and she seems to be highly gratified that I 
take an interest in her young household, even flitting 
close to me, and giving out little notes of complacency 
when I feed them. 
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12. Not so with her partner. He is more wary — 
probably he has had more experience with the w^ays 
of mankind : so he looks upon me as an intruder, and 
gives warning notes of danger when I approach too 
near the nest. This always brings the female; but 
instead of joining him in cries of alarm, she seems to 
reprove him for calling her to look after me, and goes 
on her way with no apparent anxiety. 

13. After a while the male did not give the alarm- 
note : still, he looks at me suspiciously, and hops about 
with food in his mouth, and will not feed the young 
till I have moved to a safe distance. Meanwhile 
the female proceeds to the nest as unconcernedly as 
though I were not present. If a cat ventures on the 
premises she gives quick, short notes of alarm until I 
come to the rescue, when she flies to the next tree, fully 
satisfied that I will look after the cat. 

14. She is not so good a provider for the young as 
the male, nor does her judgment seem to be as good as 
his. On one occasion she came to the nest with a large 
worm, fully three inches in length, and as thick as my 
finger, and went through the ridiculous farce of trying 
to make each of the gaping mouths take it in. Find- 
ing they could not swallow it, she flew with it to the 
hard carriage-drive and pounded it against the ground 
till it was quite limp. 

15. The male passed from the nest, stopped and 
looked at her a moment, but — without making any 
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comment — went his way after another supply of food. 
She now returned to the nest, and went through the 
same performance : she tried each of the birds in turn, 
and then with increased vigor renewed the beating on 
the driveway. 

16. On his return from the nest the male again 
paused. This time he hopped around her,. eyed the 
larva closely, and chirped out something. It was 
doubtless of a slighting nature, for she dropped the 
worm and flew at him savagely, striking and driving 
him away. 

17. She then returned, picked up the worm, and 
having beaten it till it was very limp indeed, tried to 
force it down the throats of her young. But with no 
better success, and again she returned to the drive. I 
was now called away, and do not know how long she 
persevered. Next morning, however, I found the larva 
on the drive, she having at last been compelled to 
abandon it. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

Write a short story (calling it " Too Much of a Good Thing " ) 
telling how the robin vainly tried to feed her young with a worm 
too large for them to swallow — paragraphs 14-17. 



Write a short account of* anything you may have observed 
of the habits of the robin. 
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45. —Not One to Spare. 



a-liglit', lighted up. 
a-tliTArart', across. 
€0<irt'e-ous (k(irt'e-oas), poZi^. 
sur-veyed' (sur-vad'), took a 
view of. 



trun'dle-bed, a low bed that may 

he pushed under a higher one, 
ttir'bu-lent, restless, noisy, 
■w&y'"ward, liking one's own way ; 
willful. 



1. "Which shall it be? Which shall it be?" 
I looked at John, John looked at me 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet, 

As well as when my locks were jet). 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak: 
"Tell me again what Robert said!" 
And then I listening bent my head. 
"This is his letter: — 

2. "a will give 

A house and land while you shall live. 

If, in return, from out your seven, 

One child to me for aye be given.'" 

I looked at John's old garments worn, 

I thought of all that John had borne 

Of poverty, and work, and care 

Which I, though willing, could not share; 

I thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children's need. 

And then of this. 
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3. "Come, John," said I, 
"We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep." So, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 
First to the cradle lightly stepped. 
Where Lilian the baby slept. 

Her auburn curls, like gold aUght, 
A glory 'gainst the pillow white. 
Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down, in loving way. 
When dream or whisper made her stir; 
Huskily he said, "Not her, not her." 

4. We stooped beside the trundle-bed. 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there. 

In sleep so pitiful and fair. 

I saw on Jamie's rough red cheek 

A tear imdried. Ere John could speak, 

"He's but a baby, too," said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 

5. Pale, patient Robbie's angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering's trace: 
"No, for a thousand crowns, not him," 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 

6. Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one, — 
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Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave 

Bids us befriend him to the grave; 

Only a mother's heart can be 

Patient enough for such as he. 

"And so," said John, "I would not dare 

To send him from her bedside prayer." 

7. Then stole we softly up above 
And knelt by Mary, child of love: 

" Perhaps for her 'twould better be," 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in wilful way, 

And shook his head : " Nay, love, not thee," 

The while my heart beat audibly. 

8. Only one more, our eldest lad, 
Trusty and truthful, good and glad, — 
So like his father. " No, John, no, — 
I can not, will not, let him go." 

9. And so we wrote, in courteous way. 
We could not give one child away. 
And afterwards toil lighter seemed. 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, — 
Happy, in truth, that not one face 

We missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven. 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven ! 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (1) means- my hair was black? ** A thou- 
sand crovms " is a thousand crown-pieces (coins). What expres- 
sion (7) means %ve went very quietly upstairs f What expression 
(9) means work appeared easier f 

Explain " seven mouths to feed " (2) ; " surveyed our band " 
(3); "angel fiace" (5). Who do you think is the "Robert" re- 
ferred to in this first stanza? 

II. Point out the adverbs formed by adding the suffix ly to 
adjectives. 

III. Write the names of the seven children, — those of the 
boys in one column and the girls in another. 

Write a short description of each child, thus : " Lilian was a 
baby with auburn curls " ; " Poor Dick was a wayward, turbu- 
lent, reckless, idle boy." 

Transpose the adjectives after the nouns, thus: "old worn 

garments." 

*' Old garments worn." 

"The pillow white." 

"A tear undried." 

Write Robert's letter in prose. 



40. — "Hag" and "Tiny." 

PART I. 



mu-ge'xun, a collection of natural 

curiosities, 
o-rig'i-nal, first, earliest 



qui' nine, a drug. 
sar'dmeg, small herring put up 
in oil. 



1. I HAVE two little monkeys at home of which I 
am exceedingly fond. They are really half-educated 
in their way, and are almost fit to go up for a prize 
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examination. My monkeys' names are "Hag" and 
" Tiny." 

2. Hag's original name was "Jenny," but she has 
so many traits of a disagreeable old woman that I call 
her "Hag," and she answers to that name. Tiny 
was originally a very little monkey indeed, not much 
bigger than a large rat. 

3. Tiny arrived tied up in an old canvas bag. She 
was quite ill at the time. I put her into Hag's cage. 
The old lady at once took to her, and instantly began 
to play nurse, cuddling up poor Tiny in her arms and 
making faces, and showing her teeth at anybody who 
attempted to touch her. Tiny was given quinine wine, 
beef-tea, egg and milk, — in fact, anything she could 
eat ; and Hag always allowed her to have first choice 
of whatever was put into the cage. 

4. Tiny is now one of the handsomest, most wicked, 
intelligent, funny little beasts that ever committed an 
act of theft. Tiny and Hag are dressed like two sis- 
ters going to a ball, and it is difficult, for a person who 
does not know them well, to tell them apart. They are 
each a little larger than a big guinea-pig, with a long 
tail. 

5. When the fire is lighted in the morning, in my 
museum, the servant puts the monkeys in their night 
cage before it, and as soon as I come down to breakfast 
I let them out. The moment the door of the cage is 
opened they both rush out like rockets. Hag goes 
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immediately to the fender and warms herself, like a 
good monkey ; for she, being the elder, seems to know 
that if she misbehaves she will have to be put back 
into her cage. Tiny, on the contrary, rushes round the 
room like a swallow, glancing about to see what mis- 
chief she can do. 

6. Tiny steals whatever is oti the table, and it is 
great fun to see her snatch off the red herring from 
the plate and run off with it to the top of the book- 
shelves. While I am getting my herring, Tiny goes to 
the breakfast-table again, and, if she can, steals the 
egg; this she tucks under her arm and bolts away, 
running on her hind legs. 

7. This young lady has of late been rather shy of 
eggs, as she once stole one that was quite hot, and 
burnt herself. She cried out, and Hag left off eating 
sardines, shook her tail violently, and opened her 
mouth at me, as much as to say, " You dare hurt my 
Tiny ! " 

8. If I keep too sharp a lookout upon Miss Tiny, 
she will run like a rabbit across the table 'and upset 
what she can. She generally tries the sugar first, as 
she can then steal a bit; or she will just put her hand 
on the milk-jug and pull it over. If she cannot get at 
the sugar-basin or milk-jug, she will kick at them with 
her hind legs — just like a horse — and knock them 
over as she passes. 

9. Hag also will steal, but in a more quiet manner. 
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<^^^ 



She is es- 
pecially fond of 
^fiivlines ill oil, aud I gen- 
erally^ let her steal them, be- 
cause the oil does her good, 
though the servants complain of the marks of her 
oily feet upon the cloth. 

10. Sometimes the two make up a "stealing party." 
One morning I left the breakfast things for a moment, 
and in an instant Tiny snatched up a broiled leg of 
pheasant and bolted with it, — carried it under her 
arm round and round the room, after the fashion of 
the clown in the pantomime. While I was hunting 
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Tiny for my pheasant, Hag bolted with' the toast. I 
could not find time to catch either of the thieves, and 
so had to go off without any breakfast. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following questions : — 

1. What were the names of the two monkeys owned by Mr. 
Frank Buckland (a celebrated naturalist, the author of this 
piece) ? 

2. How did Hag play nurse to Tiny ? 

3. How are the monkeys dressed ? 

4. What is said of Tiny's stealing the red herring, the eggs, 
and the sugar? 

5. What is said of Hag's way of stealing ? 

6. How did Mr. Buckland lose his breakfast one day ? 



47.-" Hag" and "Tiny." 

PART II. 

east, an image in plaster. I mdr'tal, extreme, violent, 

liain'per, a large basket. \ re-pep'ta-ele, storing-place, 

1. As I have told you, Tiny and Hag sometimes go 
out stealing together. They climb up my coat and 
search all the pockets. I generally carry a great many 
lead pencils ; the monkeys take these out and bite off 
the cut ends. But the great treat is to pick and pick 
at the door of a glass cupboard till it opens, then to 
get in and drink the hair-oil which they know is there. 
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2. Any new thing that comes they mud examine; 
and when a package arrives I let the monkeys un- 
pack it, especially if I know it contains game. They 
pull out the straw a bit at a time. The performance 
generally ends by their upsetting the basket. 

3. I once received a snake in a basket and let the 
monkeys unpack it. They have a mortal horror of 
a snake. When they found out the contents of the 
hamper they were off in double-quick time, and it 
was a long while before they would come down from 
behind the cast of a very large salmon on the top of 
the book-shelves. 

4. The monkeys' principal companions in the house 
are a very valuable talking parrot and a handsome 
Angora cat. Tiny, when loose, renders the lives of 
these creatures miserable. The parrot had originally 
about fourteen handsome red feathers in her tail. Now 
she can only muster three feathers : Tiny has pulled 
all the rest out. 

5. Tiny runs and jumps round and round the cage, 
and pretends to steal the Indian-corn. The poor bird 
turns round and round, with her feathers all the wrong 
way, and pecks at Tiny. While • protecting her corn, 
Polly forgets her tail ; and Tiny watches her opportu- 
nity and tears out a handful of feathers at a time, and 
off she goes like a shooting star. 

6. "WTien the cat is asleep in front of the fire, Tiny's 
great delight is to creep noiselessly up behind and pull 
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the fiir out; and if that does not wake her, she will 
get the end of pussy's tail in her mouth and give it 
a bite, an operation that soon starts the cat. 

7. The worst of the monkeys is that they have 
pockets in which to pack away the goods they steal. 
These pockets consist of a pouch on each side of the 
face. When empty these pouches are not seen, yet the 
owners can stow away an immense amount in them. 
It is great fun to see how much they will hold ; and 
this is done by giving them all the acid drops they 
will take. They immediately fill their pouches as full 
as they can cram them, and I find they can pack away 
about twenty acid drops in each pouch. 

8. One day several things were missing. At once I 
thought of the monkeys. I caught them and searched 
their pouches, — a pretty safe receptacle for stolen 
goods. In Hag's pouches were a steel thimble, my 
own gold finger-ring, a pair of pearl sleeve-links, a 
farthing, a button, a shilling, and a bit of candy. 

9. There is no trouble to catch the monkeys. I 
have only to open the door of their cage and say, 
" Cage ! cage! go into your cage ! Quick, march ! " and 
they go in instantly, like the good beasts they are. 
The parrot has caught up these words, and when the 
monkeys are running about often cries out, "Cage! 
cage! go into your cage!" But they know who is 
talking, and do not mind Poll. 

10. Although my monkeys do considerable mischief, 
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yet I let them do it. I am well rewarded by their 
funny and affectionate ways. The reader may wonder 
that I hke to keep my monkeys at all in my house; 
but I do like to keep them, and nothing whatever 
would persuade me to part with them. My monkeys 
love me, and I love my monkeys. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following questions : — 

1. WTiat was the monkeys* greatest treat ? 

2. What surprising unpacking did they once do ? 

3. Who are the monkeys' principal companions ? 

4. How does Tiny pester the parrot ? 

5. How does she tease the cat ? 

6. What stolen articles were once found in Hag's pouches ? 

7. How does the parrot fool the monkeys ? 



45.— The Old Oaken Bucket. 



ar'dent, eagerly* 
eSt, cottage. 
em'blem, sign, symbol 



in-tru'sive-ly, as though forcing 

itself forward. 
nee'tar, any delicious drink. 



I. 



How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew; — 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood by it ; 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell; 
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The cot of my father, the dau:y-house nigh it, 
And e'en the rude bucket that hung in the well; — 

The old oaken bucket. 

The iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, that hung in the well. 

II. 

That moss-covered bucket I hail as a treasure; 

For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing. 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well; — 
The old oaken bucket. 
The iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 

III. 
How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it. 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full glowing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from that loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation. 
And sighs for the bucket that hung in the well; — 
The old oaken bucket, 
The iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket, that hung in the well. 
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IjANOUAOB exebcise. 

I. What is spoken of as " the emblem of truth " (ii) ? What 
proper noun (iii) is the name of the father of the fabled gods of 
Greece ? 

Give a synonym of: "cataract" (i); "pleasure" (ii); "re- 
verts " (iii). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

osiken coolness mossy 

In stanza 1 point out a complex exclamative sentence. 
" How ardent I seized it." Give the adverb-form which would 
be required in prose. 

III. What pictures in childhood scenes are presented as in- 
troductory to the " Old Oaken Bucket " ? 

Write the refrain. 



49. — Robert of Lincoln. 



brag'gart, a boaster. 

erest, the tuft growing on a bird's 

head. 
erone, an old woman. 



dame (literally, lady), wife, mate. 

flecked, streaked. 

mead, meadow. 

TTvane, to decline, to near a close. 



1. Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
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2. Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white is his crest, 
Hear him call, in his merry note: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look what a nice new coat is mine. 
Sure there was never a bird so fine! 

3. Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

4. Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 

5. Six white eggs on a bed of hay 

Flecked with purple, — a pretty sight! 
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There as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing with all his might: 

Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 

6. Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 

Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o^-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 

7. Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

8. Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
, Fun and frolic no more he knows, 

Robert of Lincoln's a hum-drum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
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Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. Of what word is " Robert' of Lincoln " a more high-sound- 
ing form ? What picture arises in the mind when the Bob-o- 
link's mate is spoken of as his " Quaker wife "? What word (1) 
is a poetical form of meadow? What distinction between " mod- 
est" and "shy " (4) ? What expression (6) means is very busyf 
What expression (8) means summer draws to a close f 

Explain "httle dame" (l); "broods in the grass" (3); "chip 
the shell " (6) ; " pipe that merry old strain " (8). 

II. Write the analj^sis : — 

merrily creature cov^ardly 

Analyze this sentence : — 

"When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again." 

What noun is modified by the phrase "flecked with purple" ? 

III. How many lines in each stanza ? With which line does 
the third line rhyme? the fourth? the sixth ? the eighth? 

Point out a simile in stanza 4. What pretty picture is painted 
in stanza 6 ? 

Change to the prose order : — 

"White are his shoulders and white is his crest." 
"Snug and safe is that nest of ours." 
"Modest and shy as a nun is she." 
"Off is his holiday garment laid." 
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50. —Washington. 

PART I. 



ad'ju-tant-gen'er-al, the prin- 
cipal staff officer of an army. 
ag'ile, nimble, quick. 
de-v61ved.', passed to. 
ee-pen'trie, odd, whimsical. 



en-eroacli'inent, intruding on 

the possession of another. 
in-h.§r'it-ed, had by nature. 
pri-in§'val, in a state of nature. 
su-prdm.'a-9y, supreme in power. 



1. Bordering on the lower course of the Potomac 
is the county of Westmoreland, Virginia. Here there 
flows into the great river a rivulet called Pope's Creek. 
On this brook, about half a mile from its union with 
the Potomac, there stood, in the early part of the last 
century, a little low-roofed house with a great chimney 
on the outside of each gable. 

2. This was the home of Augustine Washington, 
Esq., who was descended from an ancient and titled 
English family, and was the owner of large tracts of 
land in Virginia. Beneath this humble roof the child 
who was to become known to all the world as George 
Washington was born February 22, 1732. His moth- 
er's name was Mary Ball ; she was the second wife of 
Augustine Washington, and George was their eldest 
child. 

3. When George was quite young the house at 
Pope's Creek was destroyed by fire, and his father 
removed to a plantation which he owned near Fred- 
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ericksburg. Here the elder Washington died when 
George was eleven years old, and the training and 
upbringing of the lad devolved upon his mother. 

4. Mary Washington was a woman of marked char- 
acter. Under her rule, gentle yet firm, George was 
trained in habits of industry, frugality, and self-con- 
trol : he learned to obey, rightful authority, to love 
justice, and to speak the truth. Her illustrious son, 
through life remembered with profound gratitude her 
wise and judicious training. 

5. The opportunities for education in Virginia at 
this time were very scanty. He learned to read, to 
cipher, and to write a clear round hand ; and before 
he was fifteen he had acquired a good knowledge of 
book-keeping and surveying. And this was all the 
schooling that George Washington received. 

6. Even in his boyhood he gave remarkable promise 
of those qualities which distinguished him as a man. 
He inherited his mother's love of command, but at the 
same time he had so strong a sense of justice that it 
was impossible for him to do or permit anything that 
was unfair. He was a manly, straightforward boy, 
beloved by his schoolmates ; he led in all their sports 
and decided in all their disputes. He was very fond of 
athletic exercises, and he grew up strong and agile 
of frame, and capable of great physical endurance. 
He was a remarkably bold and graceful horseman. 

7. After leaving school George went to live with an 
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elder half-brother, Lawrence Washington, 
who resided on his estate at Mount Vernon, 
on the Potomac. The next neighbor was an 
eccentric English nobleman named Lord 
Fairfax, who owned immense tracts of land 
west of the Blue Ridge, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, — a region which was then a prime- 
val wilderness. 

8. Lord Fairfax wished to have his wild 
lands surveyed, and engaged the sixteen-year- 
old lad to do the work. Young Washington 
rodu on lioiHL")>ack u[> the utmr^e oj' I he Pih 
toniaCj and began his work in the bLaulirul 
Shenandoah Val- 
ley. He laid olf 
the fores t-lti lid in- 
\u farms, workiug 
hard ull day with 
Ills (i^iiipass, and 
^K(.■[^illL; under 
llu trit^s, wrapped 
in hk blanket. 
In jinvf^nit uf 
his profes^i^ion he 
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learned much of woodcraft, and of the geography of 
this unexplored frontier country, and became familiar 
with the habits of the Indians in the camp and on 
the war-path. In fact, all the lessons which he learned 
at this time were of the greatest use to him in after 
life. 

9. Three years were spent in this way, Washing- 
ton passing the summers in surveying Lord Fairfax's 
land, and the winters principally at Mount Yemon. 

10. When Washington was nineteen years of age 
Governor Dinwiddie, the governor of Virginia, ap- 
pointed him a major of the militia, and -made him 
adjutant-general of one of- the four military districts 
into which the province was divided. Soon afterwards 
there arose those troubles between the English colo- 
nists and the French authorities in Canada which led 
to the famous " French and Indian War." 

11. This was a contest to decide whether the Eng- 
lish or the French should rule America. It began in 
1756, lasted till 1763, and resulted in the overthrow 
of the French and the supremacy of the English. As 
Washington bore a leading part in the beginning of 
this struggle, it will be well to see how the difficulty 
arose. 

12. In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
French possessed Canada and Louisiana. They now 
set up a claim to the whole of the vast territory west 
of the Alleghany mountains, leaving to the English 
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colonies only the narrow strip of country along the 
Atlantic coast. Year by year the French continued 
their encroachments, and at length planned a chain of 
forts extending through the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia to the Ohio, and down that river 
and the Mississippi to New Orleans, which was then a 
French city. 

13. When a few English settlers tried to locate in 
Western Pennsylvania, in the region where the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela unite to form the Ohio river, 
the French troops at Fort Venango drove them away. 
When traders from the colonies went into that country 
to barter with the Indians they were seized and im- 
prisoned. 

14. Governor Dinwiddie now resolved to send a mes- 
senger to the French commander at FoH Venango, 
demanding an explanation of these injuries. He 
offered thi^ delicate and important mission to several 
gentlemen, but each declined. 

16. The distance to be traveled — mostly through 
the wilderness — was five hundred miles ; winter was 
at hand, and the journey was to be made without 
military escort, through a territory occupied by Indian 
tribes. ♦ 

16. "I will go, sir," said the young surveyor, then 
twenty-one years of age; and as the governor knew 
how self-reliant, capable, and discreet he was, he gladly 
made Washington his ambassador. 
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HBADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Washington's parents : name of his father — of his moth- 
er — datp and place of birth. 

II. Youth of Washington : character and influence of his 
mother — his education — his qualities as a boy — traits of char- 
acter — bodily traits. • 

III. Washington as a surveyor: employment by Lord 
Fairfax — scene of his work — lessons he learned. 

IV. Washington's mission: its object — the governor and 
Washington. 



51. — Washington. 

PART II. 



Allegliany, pron. ftl'le-gha-ny. 
am'bush., troops posted in a con- 
cealed place, 
Du Quesne, pron. dti-kane'. 
f6nn'al-ly, ceremoniously. 
Le BcBuf, pron. 16 bSf . 



mis'sion (mish'un), being sent 
by authority to transact business; 
an important errand. 

MonongatLela, pron. m6-n6n- 
ga-he'la. 

St. Pierre, pron. saint pear'. 



1. Leaving Williamsburg, then the capital of Vir- 
ginia, on the last day of October, 1753, Washington, 
with three attendants, started for the West. Their 
route lay through the unbroken forest, up the course 
of the Potomac, to Cumberland, Maryland. Here he 
was joined by five others, including a guide and an 
Indian interpreter ; and the party, climbing the rugged 
mountains, struck northwestward for the Mononga- 
hela. 
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2. The provisions were put in a canoe and sent down 
the stream; but the men on horseback reached the 
Ohio before the men in the boats. While ^waiting 

their coming up, the young 
surveyor was making a map 
of the country. 

" Here is the place for a fort, 
and it will be a city some day," 
he said, as he stood on the point 
of land where the Alleghany 
and the Monongahela unite 
to form the Ohio, and where 
now the thousand furnaces of 
Pittsburg darken the sky. 

3. It was seventy miles up 
the course of the Alleghany 
to Fort Venango, which he 
reached in five weeks after the 
beginning of the journey. But 
the French officer there had 
no authority to re- 




S' 



'm. 



ceive the letters, and 
Washington had to 
trudge through the 
snow for four weary 
days to Fort Le 
Boeuf, the head- 
quarters of St. Pierre, the chief commander. Having 
delivered Governor Dinwiddle's communication, and 
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received a writ- 
ten reply from 
the French offi- 
cer^ Washington 
hastened liis re- 
turn to Virginia. 

4, (_treai were 
the luirdshlps of 




the homeward journey. The snow was deep, and the 
rivers were filled with ice. Worse still, the pack-horses 
broke down. Then Washington, with a single compan- 
ion, quitted the usual path. He was in Indian dress, 
with gun in hand, and pack on his back. 

6. At last they reached the Alleghany, which they 
found filled with floating ice. Having built a raft, they 
got on board with poles to push it across the stream. 
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6. When half-way over a cake of ice struck Wash- 
ington with such force that it knocked him from the 
raft, but he saved himself by grasping at the logs. 
The ice was so thick that they could not push the 
raft to either shore; so they landed on an island. 
Night came on. Their clothes were frozen stiflF, and 
they nearly perished with cold. However, when 
morning came the river was frozen from shore to 
shore, and they gained the land. 

7. Pursuing his journey, Washington, after an ab- 
sence of eleven weeks, again stood in the presence of 
the governor at Williamsburg. He was publicly 
thanked for the admirable manner in which he had 
fulfilled his mission. 

8. Washington brought back such a report of the 
activity of the French that the Virginia Assembly 
at once took measures to carry out Washington's 
advice by building a fort at the junction of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela. Suddenly the French 
appeai'ed on the scene, drove away the Virginians, 
and finished for themselves the fort, which they named 
Fort Du Quesne, in honor of the governor of Canada. 

9. Lieutenant-Colonel Washington — for such was 
now his rank — was at this time at Cumberland with 
a small force. Learning what the French had done, 
he made a night march, and surprised them at a point 
called Great Meadows, killing their leader and taking 
half the party prisoners. 
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10. He then threw up a Uttle earthwork which 
he called Fort Necessity, and sent back a messenger 
for fresh troops to hasten up. Before they arrived 
however, a large body of French and Indians were 
upon him, and Washington was obliged to surrender. 
Though the campaign ended disastrously, not the 
slightest blame was cast on Washington. 

11. Soon after this, war was formally declared be- 
tween England and France, and the British govern- 
ment sent out a force to America under command of 
General Edward Braddock. He proposed to under- 
take the capture of Fort Du Quesne in person : so the 
troops were disembarked at Alexandria and marched 
to Cumberland. Colonel Washington accompanied him 
as aide-de-camp. 

12. Braddock was a brave man, but vain and obsti- 
nate. He knew nothing of the wilderness country in 
which he had come to fight, nor of the cunning foe he 
would have to meet. At the same time he scorned 
advice ; for when Washington ventured to suggest that, 
instead of advancing in a solid mass, the troops should 
adopt the Indian mode of forest warfare, the haughty 
general replied, " What ! a provincial colonel teach a 
British general how to fight?" 

13. At length, on the 9th of July, 1756, the English 
army, in fine uniforms and glittering arms, and in 
exactest military order, was within ten miles of Fort 
Du Quesne. Suddenly a sharp firing was heard, and 
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tile unfortunate army found 
thonj.st.»lvas suiToundt^d by an 
ambush- of French tmd their 
Indian allies. The French 
and hid inns were much fewer 
in nmiiber than the English, 
hut numbers? were of little use 
in such a place. The Eng- 
lish fought desperately, but were soon thrown into con- 
fusion, for the Indians fired upon them from behind 
trees and rocks and from the hills above their heads, 
causing dreadful destruction. They were not accus- 
tomed to this sort of warfare. 

14. For more than two hours the battle raged fear- 
fully. More than half the British fell killed or 
wounded, and all Braddock's staff officers were dis- 
abled excepting Washington, who escaped as by a 
miracle. An Indian chief singled him out with his 
rifle, and bade others of his warriors do the same. Two 
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horses were killed under him, and he had four bullets 
through his coat; yet he escaped unhurt. The Indians 
thought that he must be under the protection of some 
powerful ManitoUy or guardian spirit. 

16. It was five o'clock in the afternoon when Brad- 
dock, who was in the front of the fight, encouraging 
his men, fell mortally wounded. The remnant of the 
regulars fled in disorder. Washington, who was left in 
chief command, perceiving the day was lost, rallied 
the few provincial troops, and, carrying with him his 
dying general, gallantly covered the retreat. 

16. The French and Indians did not pursue: so 
that Washington was able to collect the broken frag- 
ments at Great Meadows. Here Braddock died, and 
Washington led the remnant of the British army to 
Cumberland. 



HEADS FOR CKDMPOSITION. 

I. Through the wilderness: Washington's journey from 
Williamsburg to Cumberland — prophecy of Pittsburg — what 
happened at Fort Venango — at Fort La Boeuf ? 

n. The homeward journey : obstacles met with — crossing 
the Alleghany — story of the raft — arrival at Williamsburg. 

in. Washington's first battle : Washington's advice about 
building the fort — the French build Fort Du Quesne — Wash- 
ington's night march — success at Great Meadows — surrender 
at Fort Necessity. 

IV. Braddock's defeat: object of the expedition — Wash- 
ington as a staflf-officer — the ambush — Washington's miracu- 
lous escape — death of Braddock — conduct of Washington. 
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62, — Washington. 

PABT III. 



e^-dmpt'ed, freed from, relieved 
from. 

foil, to defeat, to baffle. 

laa-bit'u-al-ly, in constant prac- 
tice. 

in-dv'i-ta-ble, not to be avoided. 



im-per'illed, put in danger. 

trSns'p5rt, a ship for carrying 
troops. 

u-nan'i-mous-ly, with agree- 
ment of all. 

iin-daxint'ed, fearless. 



1. At the close of the campaign of 1758 Washing- 
ton resigned his military commission and retired to 
Mount Vernon, to which estate he had fallen heir on 
the death of his half-brother, Lawrence, a few years 
before this time. In the following January Wash- 
ington, then twenty-seven years old, married Martha 
Custis, a very pretty and very wealthy widow of the 
same age as himself 

2. During the sixteen years between his marriage 
and the beginning of the Revolutionary war Washing- 
ton led the life of a Virginia planter. During these 
years he managed his estates, packed and shipped his 
own tobacco and flour, kept his own books, conducted 
his own correspondence. 

3. His books may still be seen. Perhaps no clearer 
or more accurate record of business transactions has 
been kept in America since the Father of American 
Independence rested from book-keeping. The flour 
which he shipped to foreign ports came to be known 
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as his, and the "Washington" brand was habitually 
exempted from inspection. 

4. During most of this period Washington was a 
member of the Virginia Assembly, or House of Bur- 
gesses, as it was called; and passed the winters at 
Williamsburg, the capital of the province. Though 
he did not often take part in the debates, he attended 
closely to public business; and the famous Patrick 
Henry, who was a fellow-member, declared that "for 
solid information and sound judgment Washington was 
unquestionably the greatest man in the assembly.'' 

6. Washington was a delegate to the first Continen- 
tal Congress, which met at Philadelphia in September, 
1774, to resist the oppressive acts of the British govern- 
ment. Though he shrank from the idea of a separa- 
tion from the mother country, he was ready to fight, if 
necessary, for the rights of the colonists. At this time 
he wrote : " More blood will be spilled if the ministry 
are determined to push matters to extremity than his- 
tory has ever yet furnished instances of in the annals 
of North America." 

6. The prophecy was soon fulfilled. The news of 
the battle of Lexington (April 19, 1775) called the 
country to arms. Congress, seeing that a great strug- 
gle was now inevitable, voted to raise a force of twenty 
thousand men, and unanimously elected their fellow- 
member George Washington to be commander-in-chief 
of the Continental army, — June 15, 1775. 
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7. Two days afterwards the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought, and Washington hastened his departure 
for the seat of war. On the 3d of July he took com- 
mand of the American army, at Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts), beneath a great elm-tree still standing at the 
south side of the common. He found a crowd of brave 
undisciplined soldiers, ill-provided with arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions. His first business was to form 
and drill them into an army, while he kept watch of 
the enemy in Boston. 

8. The British army under General Howe lay for 
many months inactive in Boston, besieged by the 
Americans. This gave Washington time to recruit his 
force and to obtain supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion. In the following March he was ready to strike 
a blow. Batteries were erected on the neighboring 
heights, and the American commander was about to 
bombard the town. 

9. Then General Howe, taking the alarm, placed 
his troops on board of transports and sailed away to 
Halifax. His plan was to await there the arrival of 
a new army from England, and then proceed to cap- 
ture New York. To foil him in this purpose Wash- 
ington moved his army to that city. 

10. It is not possible for us here to give any ac- 
count of the various campaigns and battles that filled 
up the next seven years of the Revolutionary War. 
The pupil must learn the story of those stirring times 
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when he comes to study the history of the United 
States. 

11. Washington was the heart and soul of the strug- 
gle. Though often forced to retreat, and sometimes 
beaten in battle, he preserved an undaunted mind, 
and always made the enemy pay dearly for a victory. 
When wicked plotters in Congress and camp aimed at 
his overthrow, his serene patriotism rendered all their 
efforts futile. When more than once the ill-treatment 
of the troops by Congress threatened mutiny, his words 
recalled them to a sense of duty. 

12. It is not too much to say, that, had it not been 
for Washington, the cause of Independence would have 
been imperiled, if not lost. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Washington at Mount Vernon: retirement from the 
army — his marriage — life as a planter — details of Washing- 
ton's business habits. 

II. In public life: Washington as a member of the Vir- 
ginia assembly — opinion of Patrick Henry — Washington as 
delegate to the first Continental Congress — his views as to 
separation. 

ni. Washington as Commander-in-chief: when and by 
whom chosen — when and where he took command — his great 
part in the war. 
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53. —Washington. 

PART IV. 



€on-fli€t'ing, disagreeing. 
de-9ease', death, 
eu'lo-^y, a speech in praise of a 
person. 



in-au-gu-r§L'tion, the act of pla- 
cing in office. 
pSd'es-tal, the base of a statue. 
sur-vived', limed beyond, outlived. 



1. At last the long eight-years' struggle was over. 
In September, 1783, the treaty of peace, in which Eng- 
land acknowledged the independence of the United 
States, was signed at Paris. Soon afterwards the last 
red-coat disappeared from our country. At the same 
time the patriot soldiers returned to their homes. 

2. A few weeks afterwards an interesting scene was 
witnessed in the public room of a tavern in the city of 
New York, where Washington had called together his 
ofl&cers to bid them farewell. 

3. After they had assembled he entered the room, 
and said : " With a heart full of love and gratitude I 
now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that 
your latter days may be as prosperous and happy as 
your former ones have been honorable and glorious. 
I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, but 
shall be obliged to you if each will come and take me 
by the hand." 

As they did so, with tears in their eyes, Washington 
kissed each of his beloved companions-in-arms on the 
forehead. 

4. Leaving New York, Washington proceeded to 
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Annapolis, where Congress was sitting, and delivered 
his commission to the president of that body. Then, 
on the day before Christmas, he set out for Mount 
Vernon, where he resumed the quiet life of a planter. 

5. But his country had still need of Washington. 
It was necessary to form "a more perfect union" of 
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the States, and a body of wise men assembled at Phil- 
adelphia to frame the Constitution of our country. 
Washington presided over this body, and by his wis- 
dom and moderation did much to reconcile conflict- 
ing views and interests. 

6. The first step to be taken under the new Con- 
stitution was to elect a President. There was but one 
man who was thought of for this high and untried 
office. George Washington was unanimously chosen. 

7. New York City was to be the seat of government, 
and as Washington traveled thither from his home 
in Virginia he had enthusiastic greetings everywhere. 
A few days after his arrival — April 30, 1789 — the 
ceremony of inauguration took place on the balcony 
of what was then the senate-chamber. The oath of 
office was read by the chancellor of New York and 
repeated by Washington. Then from the assembled 
multitude arose a mighty shout, "Long live George 
Washington, President of the United States ! " 

8. Washington presided over the affairs of the new 
nation eight years with matchless wisdom and fidelity. 
A new government had to be organized, without any 
model to follow; and to guide the ship of the state 
through dangerous seas required a loftiness of char- 
acter in the pilot and commander seldom to be found. 
Washington was equal to the task, and when he laid 
down his great office, the voice of the world hailed 
him as the Father of his Country. 
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9. Washington survived his withdrawal from public 
life only three years, dying at Mount Vernon in the 
last month of the last year of the last century. His 
decease was very sudden. On the morning of the 13th 
of December, while making the rounds of his estate, he 
was exposed to a storm of sleet, and took cold. This 
was followed by a violent attack of croup, and before 
midnight of the following day the spirit of the beloved 
patriot had taken its flight. His last words were, " It 
is well!" 

10. The eulogies on Washington would fill many 
volumes. When his death was announced to Congress, 
the president of that body spoke of him as " first in 
peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen." 

11. This is a golden sentence. And here is another 
recently uttered by a great English statesman, Mr. 
Gladstone : " If among the pedestals supplied by his- 
tory for public characters of extraordinary nobility 
and purity, I saw one higher than all the rest, and 
if I were required at a moment's notice to name the 
fittest occupant for it, my choice would light upon 
Washington." 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Washington's farewell: where he met his officers — 
speech of Washington — an affecting scene — Washington re- 
signs his commission. 
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II. Washington as President: his election — time and 
place of his inauguration — his conduct as President. 

III. Closing scenes; nature of his ilhiess — date of his de- 
cease — his last words. 



54.— Washington's Rules of Behavior.^ 

1. Every action in company ought to be with some 
sign of respect to those present. 

2. Turn not your back to others, especially in speak- 
ing ; jog iiot the table or desk on which another reads 
or writes ; lean not on any one. 

3. Be no flatterer; neither play with any one that 
delights not to be played with. 

4. Read no letters, books, or papers in company; 
but when there is a necessity for doing it, you must ask 
leave. Come not near the books or writings of any 
one so as to read them, unless desired, nor give your 
opinion of them unasked; also, look not nigh when 
another is writing a letter. 

5. Make no show of taking great delight in your 
victuals; feed not with greediness; lean not on the 
table ; neither find fault with what you eat. 

1 These rules are selected from a much greater number of maxims 
of behavior compiled by George Washington when he was thirteen 
years old. 
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6. Be not angry at table, whatever happens; and 
if you have reason to be so, show it not: put on a 
cheerful countenance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humor makes one dish of meat a feast. 

7. When you meet with one of greater quality than 
yourself, stop and retire, especially if it be at a door 
or any strait place, to give way to him to pass. 

8. In writing or speaking, give to every person his 
due title, according to his degree and the custom of 
the place. 

9. Strive not with your superiors in argument, but 
always submit your judgment to others with modesty. 

10. Be not forward, but friendly and courteous ; the 
first to salute, hear, and answer ; and be not pensive 
when it is time to converse. 

11. Use no reproachful language against any one; 
nor curse, nor revile. 

12. Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about 
you to see if you be well decked, if your shoes fit well, 
if your stockings set neatly, and clothes handsomely. 

18. Think before you speak ; pronounce not im- 
perfectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, but 
orderly and distinctly. 
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14. Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be 
careful to keep your promise. 

15. Be not tedious in discourse. Make not many 
digressions, nor repeat often the same manner of dis- 
course. 

16. When you deliver a matter, do it without pas- 
sion, and with discretion, however mean the person 
may be you do it to. 

17. Associate yourself with men of good quality, if 
you esteem your own reputation ; for it is better to be 
alone than in bad company. 

18. Go not thither where you know not whether you 
shall be welcome or not. Give not advice without 
being asked; and when desired, do it briefly. 

19. Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the 
disparagement of any. 

20. Speak not injurious words, neither in jest nor 
earnest ; scoff" at none, although they give occasion. 

21. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of 
another, though he were your enemy. 

22. When a man does all he can, though it succeeds 
not jvell, blame not him that did it. 
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55.— Nothing to Do. 



PART I. 



dSr'vish., an oriental monk. 
lan'guid-ly, in a dark manner. 
shim'inered, gleamed. 



sum'moned, commanded to ap- 
pear. 
th.'wart'ed, crossed, opposed. 



1. Many years ago, in a country not laid down on 
the maps, lived and reigned Selim, King of the Hills. 
His riches were unbounded, his palaces magnificent, 
and his dresses and jewels most costly. He would 
never wear a diamond unless it was inconveniently 
large for his fingers, and the fiery opals that adorned 
his turban shimmered and blazed so that people were 
obliged to lower their eyes before the light of them. 

2. Selim caused his four sons to be brought up 
in luxurious ease, his wish for them being that they 
should remain ignorant of pain and sorrow as long as 
possible. So he gave orders to their attendants that 
they should never be thwarted in anything. Every 
wish of their hearts, therefore, was gratified from their 
baby days. Yet, strange to say, instead of being the ^ 
happiest, they were the most discontented children in 
his kingdom. 

3. From their earliest years King Selim had never 
been able to enjoy a peaceful hour. There were al- 
ways messages coming from the royal nursery, asking 
for something or other for the four young princes. 
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The older they grew the more they wanted, and the 
less pleased they became with what was granted. It 
is impossible to name all the luxuries and delights 
which they asked for, obtained, and wearied of, during 
several years. 

4. One day a messenger entered the royal apart- 
ment in a great hurry, and was about to speak, when 
his majesty held up his hand to stop him, and called 
out, "What is it they want?" "May it please your 
majesty, something to do. Your majesty's sons have 
sickened and pined for three weary days because they 
have nothing to do.^^ 

"Why, my sons must be mad!" exclaimed poor 
King Selim: "I must look into this." 

6. Thereupon he summoned his attendants, and 
sent for the royal physician and a learned dervish. 
Having explained to them how he had brought up 
his children, and the indulgences with which he had 
surrounded them, he concluded: "What more could 
I have done for the happiness of my children than I 
have done ! and what mad whim has seized them that 
they are at loss for something to dof Speak, one or 
other of you." 

6. Then the dervish stepped forward and said: "0 
King, in the bringing up of thy sons surely thou hast 
forgotten the proverb which saith, *He that would 
know he is happy must learn it from him who is not.' • 
I beg your majesty to let me go at once to the four 
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princes, and cure them of their madness in supposing 
they have nothing to do^ Thoroughly glad to be rid 
of the trouble, King Selim told the wise man that he 
would place his sons entirely in his hands to effect 
their cure in any way he thought best. 

7. Accordingly the dervish, in company with the 
physician, betook himself to the palace of the four 
princes. In spite of all they had heard, both were 
amazed at what they really found. 

8. It seemed as though everything that human in- 
genuity could devise for the gratification, amusement, 
and occupation both of body and mind had been here 
brought together. Horses, elephants, chariots, crea- 
tures of every description for hunting, riding, driving, 
and all sorts of sport, were there. 

9. Gardens, pleasure-grounds, woods, flowers, birds, 
and fountains there were to delight the eye and ear, 
and attendants waited in all directions to fulfil their 
young masters' will. At every step the poor old 
dervish and the physician looked at each other in 
fresh amazement. 

10. At last, after a long walk through chambers and 
ante-chambers,, hung around with mirrors and orna- 
ments, they reached an apartment where they found 
the four young princes lounging on four ottomans, 
sighing their hearts out because they had nothing 
to do. 

11. As the door opened the eldest prince glanced 
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languidly around, and inquired if the messenger had 
returned from their father. Being answered that the 
dervish and the physician, who now stood before him, 
were messengers from their father, he called out to 
know if the king his majesty had sent them anything 
to do. 

12. Raising himself in a commanding manner, the 
dervish replied in a solemn voice : " Young men, you 
have exhausted happiness. Nothing now remains in 
the world but misery and want. Follow me ! " 

13. There was something so unusual in the tone and 
manner of this address, that the young princes, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, followed the dervish and the 
physician, without a word of inquiry or objection. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. King Selim : his kingdom — his riches — his jewels. 

II. Education of his sons: Selim's wish — his order to the 
attendants — result of having every wish gratified — "nothing 
to do." 

III. The king and the* dervish : the king states the case 
to the physician and the dervish — his inquiry — the dervish's 
reply — the king's consent. 

IV. Visit to the princes : the dervish and the physician go 
to the palace of the princes — description of the surroundings 
— occupation of the princes — inquiry of the eldest prince — 
reply of the dervish. 
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5^. — Nothing to Do. 

PART II. 



ap-p&?'ent, that may be seen. 
tiag'garcl, wasted by want. 
lib'er-al, free, generous. 



o-ver-'wh.elm', to crush. 
pal' let, a small, rude bed. 
sub-dued', low, mild. 



1. Leading the way through a gloomy by-street 
till he came to a certain house, the physician entered ; 
the rest followed without a word. 

2. Stretched upon a pallet, wasted and worn with 
pain, lay a youth scarcely older than the young 
princes themselves. The lower part of his body was 
wrapped round with bandages, and he was unable to 
move. The physician proceeded at once to loosen the 
fastenings, and to examine the limbs of the sufferer. 
They had been crushed by a frightful accident in the 
marble quarries near the palace. 

3. "Is there no hope?" said the sufferer. "Shall I 
never again tread the earth in the freedom of. health 
and strength ? Never again climb the mountain-side 
to taste the sweet breath of heaven? Never again 
even step across this narrow room, to look forth into 
the street?" 

4. Sobs here broke from the speaker; and, covering 
his face with his hands, he awaited the physician's 
reply. But while the latter bent down to whisper his 
answer, the dervish addressed himself to the trembling 
princes : — 
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" Learn here, at last/* said he, " the value of those 
limbs the power of using which you look upon with 
such thanklessness. As it is with this youth to-day, 
so may it be with you to-morrow. Bid me not return 
to your father to tell him you are weary of a bless- 
ing the loss of which would overwhelm you with 
despair." 

6. Then the physician led the way to another part 
of the town, where he entered a house of a better sort. 
In a small room they found a pale, middle-aged man 
who was engaged in making a coarse sort of netting. 

6. Hearing the noise of the entrance he looked up, 
and asked who it was ; but with no change of counte- 
nance, or apparent recognition of any one. As soon, 
however, as the physician had uttered the words " It is 
I," a gleam of delight stole over the pale face, and the 
man, rising from his chair, stretched out his arms to 
the physician, begging him to approach. 

7. Then the young princes saw that the pale man 
was blind. 

"Is there any change, Cassian!" inquired the 
physician, kindly. 

"None, my father," answered the blind man, in a 
subdued tone. 

"And has any one been of late to read to you?" 
asked the physician. 

8. This inquiry the blind man seemed scarcely able 
to answer. Big tears gathered in the sightless eyes, 
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and folding his hands across his bosom he murmured, 
"None, my father!" 

9. " Seest thou ! " exclaimed the dervish, turning to 
the prince who stood next him, deeply moved at the 
scene, — " seest thou how precious are the powers thou 
hast wearied of in the spring-time of life ? Bid me not 
return to the king your father to tell him his sons 
can find no pleasure in blessings the loss of which 
they themselves would feel to be the shutting out of 
the sun from the soul." 

10. After this the dervish and the physician hurried 
forward to still another part of the city, where several 
trades were carried on, and where in one place they 
came upon an open square, about which a number of 
gaunt, haggard men were lounging or sitting, listless 
and sad. 

11. Addressing a man who was standing somewhat 
apart from the others, the dervish inquired why he 
was loitering there in idleness, instead of occupying 
himself with some honest work. 

12. The man laughed a bitter laugh, and turning to 
his companions shouted out, "Hear what the wise 
man asks ! When trade has failed, and no one wants 
our labor, he asks us why we stand idling here ! " 
Then, facing the dervish, he continued, " Do you not 
know, can you not see, teacher of the blind ! that we 
have nothing to do? Nothing to do!" he repeated 
with a loud cry, — " nothing to do ! with hearts willing 
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to work, and hands able to work, and wife and chil- 
dren calling out for food! Give us something to do, 
thou preacher of industry!" he concluded, throwing 
himself on the ground in anguish ; " or, at any rate, 
cease to mock us with the solemn inquiry of a fool ! " 

13. "0 my father! my father!" cried the young 
princes, " this is the worst, the very worst of all : all 
things can be borne but having nothing to do. Let 
us find them something to do. Let us tear up our 
gardens, plow up our lawns and pleasure-grounds, so 
that we do but find work for these men, and save 
their wives and children from hunger." 

14. "And themselves from crime," added the der- 
vish, solenmly. Then quitting his companions he went 
into the crowd of men, and made known to them in a 
few hurried words, that by the order of the young 
princes there would, before another day had dawned, 
be found something for each of them to do. 

15. The cheer of gratitude which followed thrilled 
the hearts of the princely youths, and so overpowered 
them, that, after a liberal distribution of money to the 
needy laborers, they gladly hurried away. 

16. " Now, then, my task is ended," cried the dervish, 
as they retraced their steps to the palace on the hill. 
"My sons, you have seen the awful sorrow that may 
attach to the bitter complaint of having nothing to do. 
Henceforth seal your lips over the words, for in all other 
cases but this they are a folly, a mockery, and a lie. 
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HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 



I. First experience : the wounded youth — his condition — 
cause of his suffering — the youth *s lament — lesson drawn by 
the dervish. 

II. Second experience: the blind man — his occupation — 
the physician's inquiry — Cassian's reply — lesson drawn by the 
dervish. 

in. Third experience: the idle men in the square — the 
dervish's inquiry — the workman's reply. 

IV. Result of the experiences : exclamation of the princes 
— their resolve to benefit the workmen — concluding maxim of 
the dervish. 



57. — Small Beginnings. 



a-do"WT3.' == down. 
bask, to repose in warmth. 
issue' (ish'shu), result, outcome, 
leoif field, meadow, 



mart, market, place of buMness. 
mSn'i-to-ry, warning. 
ran'd6m, chance, accidental. 
txan'si-to-ry, passing, fleeting. 



1. A TRAVELER through a dusty road 

Strewed acorns on the lea; 
And one took root, and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time. 

To breathe its early vows; 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs. V^ 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs. 

The birds sweet music bore; 
It stood a glory in its place, — 

A blessing evermore. 
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2. A little spring had lost its way, 

Amid the grass and fern; 
A passing stranger scooped a well 

Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink — 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, and lo ! the well. 

By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues. 

And saved a life beside. 

3. A dreamer dropped a random thought; 

'Twas old, and yet 'twas new; 
A simple fancy of the brain. 

But strong in being true. 
It shone upon a genial mind. 

And lo! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small, its issue great — 

A watch-fire on the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown. 

And cheers the valley still. 

4. A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart, — 
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A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 
germ ! fount ! word of love ! 

thought at random cast! 
Ye were but a little at the first, 

But mighty at the last. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (1) means young lovers f What word (1) means 
old people f What word (2) working people f What expression 
(4) means assembled in places of business f 

Explain "on the lea" (1); "lost its way" (2); "let fall a 
word ** (3) " a transitory breath " (4). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

traveler nameless dusty 

III. In this poem are four examples of " small beginnings.'* 
The first is that of an acom^ which grew into a great oak. What 
is the second ? the third ? the fourth ? 

CJopy these lines (4) : — 

"0 germ! fount! word of love! 
thought at random cast!" 

_ The "germ " is the acorn. To what does the " fount" refer ? 
Who spoke the " word of love " ? Who dropped the " random 
thought"? 
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55. — Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp. 

PART I. 



edf ferg, chests for valuables. 
in-du9e', prevail on, persuade. 
in-dulged', gave up to. 
ma-gi'cian (-jlsh'an), one skilled 

in magic, a sorcerer. 
niclie (nich) , recess in a wall. 
spriglitly, gay, animated. 
suffer, permit, allow. 



sumpt'u-ous, costly, splendid. 
"UU-'ig-man, a charm of Tnagic 

power. 
trans-p§x'ent, clear like glass. 
txxr-quoi§'e§ (-koiz'ez), bluish 

precious stones. 
"Wll'y, sly, crafty. 
"wiz'axd, conjurer, magician* 



1. In the capital of China there once lived a tailor 
named Mustapha. This Mustapha was very poor, 
and, work as hard as he might, could hardly support 
himself, his ^ife, and their only son, whose name was 
Aladdin. 

2. The boy, though sprightly and intelligent, was a 
careless and idle fellow, and as he grew up his laziness 
increased. This idle disposition of the boy troubled 
Mustapha so much that his grief brought on a fit of 
sickness which cost him his life. 

3. Aladdin, being no longer restrained by his father, 
indulged his indolence to the utmost, and was not 
ashamed, though fifteen years old, to be supported by 
his mother's labor. One day as he was amusing 
himself with his companions, a stranger, passing by,* 
stopped to observe him. This stranger was an African 
magician. 
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4. After looking at the youth for some time very 
earnestly, he inquired among his playmates who the 
lad was, and presently learned his little history. The 
wily African then went up to him, and asked him if 
his father was not called Mustapha the tailor? 

"He was so called," replied the boy, "but he has 
been dead for some time." 

At this account the magician pretended to burst 
into tears, and, embracing Aladdin, told him he was 
his father's brother. 

5. The day following the magician took Aladdin 
out with him, and gave him money and handsome 
clothes. Then he led him to the gardens belonging 
to the splendid palaces of the nobility, situated in the 
suburbs of the city. Aladdin, having never seen any 
thing so elegant, was highly delighted: so his false 
uncle led him by degrees into the country. 

6. At length they came to a valley which separated 
two mountains of considerable height. The wizard 
told Aladdin he would show him some very wonderful 
things. Directing him to gather a parcel of dry sticks 
and kindle a fire, the African cast a perfume into it, 
and pronounced certain magical words. Immediately 
a great smoke arose, after which the earth trembled a 
little, and, opening, revealed a stone about half a yard 
square. 

7. "There is hidden," said the magician, "under 
that stone an immense treasure, which you may possess 
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if you carefully observe my instructions." Then put- 
ting a ring on Aladdin's finger, the African bade him 
pronounce the name of his father and grandfather, and 
raise up the stone. Aladdin did as he was directed ; 
and, in spite of its immense size, he removed the stone 
with great ease, and discovei*ed a hole several feet deep, 
and steps to descend lower. 

8. " Observe," said the wizard, " what I am going to 
say to you. Not only the possession of the treasure, 
but your life itself, will depend on your careful atten- 
tion. Though I have opened this cave, I am forbidden 
to enter it : that honor is permitted only to you. Go 
down boldly, then. You will find at the bottom of 
these steps three great halls, in each of which you will 
see a large number of coffers full of gold and silver. 
Be sure you do not meddle with them ; nor must you 
suffer even your garments to touch the walls. If you 
do, you will instantly perish. 

9. "When you have passed through these halls you 
will come to a garden. Here you will be perfectly safe, 
and may handle any thing you see. At the farther end 
of it you will find a lamp, burning in a niche. Take 
that lamp down, throw away the wick, pour out the oil, 
and put the lamp in your bosom to bring to me." 

10. Aladdin obeyed exactly. He entered the gar- 
den, secured the lamp, put it in his bosom, and began 
calmly to look about him. He found that the trees 
were loaded with fruits of many colors, — transpar- 
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ent, white, red, green, blue, purple, and yellow. The 
transparent were diamonds; the white, pearls; the 
red, rubies ; the green, emeralds ; the blue, turquoises ; 
the purple, amethysts ; and the yellow, sapphires. All 
these fruits were large, and very beautiful. 

H. Aladdin, though he knew nothing of their value, 
was much pleased with them ; and as he had been told 
that he might safely meddle with anything in the gar- 
den, he filled his pockets with some of each sort, and 
even crammed as many as he could into his bosom. 
He then returned through the halls as cautiously as he 
came ; and having ascended the steps, he called out to 
his uncle to assist him with his hand, and pull him 
out of the cave. 

12. . Nothing could be further from the intention of 
the magician than to deliver Aladdin from the cave. 
He had found by his books that, concealed in an under- 
ground abode in China, was a lamp which would ren- 
der its possessor more powerful than any prince in the 
world ; but as he was not permitted to enter the place 
himself, he resolved to induce some friendless boy to 
fetch him the wonderful talisman, and, having gained 
it, to shut up the cave, and leave the lad to his fate. 

13. When Aladdin, therefore, called out for his 
assistance, the wizard called as loudly for the lamp. 
The young man would have readily given it to him, 
if he had not buried it in his bosom by the quantity 
of jewels he had put over it ; and being ashamed to 
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acknowledge this, he entreated the magician to help 
him out, and he would deliver it to him immediately. 

14. The dispute had lasted a short time, and neither 
of them was disposed to give way, when the African, 
turning his head, saw some people from the city enter- 
ing the valley. Fear of being discovered by them, and 
rage at the obstinacy of the lad, overcame every other 
feeling. He pronounced two magical words, which re- 
placed the stone and closed the earth. 

15. By this means he lost all hope of obtaining the 
lamp, since it was for ever out of his power to open the 
cave again, or to teach others how to do it. But he 
gratified his revenge by leaving Aladdin, as he sup- 
posed, to certain death. He set off straightway for his 
own country, taking care not to return to the city. 



HSADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The boy Aladdin: his father's name — description of 
Aladdin. 

II. The African magician : the pretended uncle — excursion 
of Aladdin and the magician — preparations to descend into the 
cave — the fire — the magical words — the ring. 

III. Instructions of the magician: what he was to do in 
the halls — in the garden — the lamp. 

IV. The subterranean treasure: securing the lamp — the 
fruits that were jewels — Aladdin's booty. 

V. The magician's trick: why he would not help Aladdin 
out of the cave — power of the lamp — how Aladdin kept it — 
departure of the magician. 
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5P. — Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp. 

PART II. 



ge'nie (je'ny), a fabulous being 
between angels and men. 



im-p6s'tor, deceiver. 
slier'bet, lemonade. 



gi-gan'tie, very large. sus'te-nan9e, food. 

1. Aladdin was exceedingly terrified to find him- 
self buried alive. He cried out, and called to his uncle, 
offering to give him the lamp immediately ; but it was 
too late. As the cave was dark as night, he thought 
of returning through the halls into the garden, which 
was light; but the door, which had been opened by 
enchantment, was now shut. 

2. In his agony he clasped his hands together, and 
rubbed the ring the magician had put upon his finger, 
and had forgotten to take away. Immediately there 
rose out of the earth an enormous genie, in whose hand 
was a torch, which lighted up the cave as though the 
sun shone in it. Said the genie to him, "What wouldst 
thou have? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, 
while thou wearest the ring; I, and the other slaves 
of the ring." 

3. At any other time Aladdin would have been 
frightened to death at such an appearance; but despair 
gave him courage, and he cried, " I charge you, by the 
ring, to release me if you can from this place." He had 
no sooner spoken than the earth opened, and the genie 
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lifting him up to the surface immediately disappeared 
in a very mysterious manner. 

4. Aladdin rejoiced greatly at his deliverance, and 
found his way home without much difficulty ; but he 
was so agitated by his adventure, and so faint for want 
of sustenance, that it was some time before he could 
tell his story. His mother congratulated him on his 
escape, and railed against the treacherous impostor 
who led him into captivity. 

5. The next morning when Aladdin awoke he was 
very hungry, and called to his mother for some break- 
fast. 

" Alas ! child," she said, " I have been so distressed 
on your account, that I have not been able to do any 
work these two days, so that I have no money to buy 
any food ; and all I had in the house you ate yester- 
day. But," continued she, "here Is the lamp you 
brought home, and which nearly cost you your life; 
it seems to be a very good one. I will clean it, and I 
dare say it will sell for money enough to keep us until 
I have spun some more cotton." 

6. Saying this, she took some sand and began to 
rub the lamp. In an instant a genie of gigantic size 
stood before her, and said, " What wouldst thou have? 
I am ready to obey thee as thy slave ; the slave of all 
those who hold the lamp in their hands ; I, and the 
other slaves of the lamp." 

7. Aladdin's mother fainted at the sight of the genie; 
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but her son, who had once before seen him, caught the 
lamp out of her hand, and said, " I am hungry : bring 
me something to eat at once." 

The genie vanished; but quickly returned with a 
large silver basin containing twelve covered plates of 
the same metal, all full of the choicest dainties, to- 
gether with six white loaves, and two bottles of sherbet. 
Having placed these things on the table, he disap- 
peared. 

8. When Aladdin's mother recovered, she was very 
much pleased to see such a plenty of nice eatables. 
Sitting down with her son, they feasted abundantly, 
and when they had done, the old lady inquired what 
had passed between the genie and her son, while she 
was unconscious. 

9. On being informed that her rubbing the lamp 
had caused the genie to appear, she protested against 
ever touching it again, and earnestly advised her son 
to sell it. He reasoned with her on the great pains his 
false uncle had taken to procure the talisman, and on 
the use it had now been to them, and would no doubt 
continue to be ; and added, that, as he was now used 
to the appearance of the genie, he would rub the lamp, 
when he wanted any thing, at a time when she was 
not present. 

His mother answered that he might act as he 
pleased, but for her part she would have nothing 
to do with genii. 
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10. The next day, the provisions being all gone, 
Aladdin took one of the plates, and went to a silver- 
smith to sell it. The merchant soon perceived that 
it was of the purest silver, but thinking the owner 
ignorant of its value, he offered a small sum of 
money for it. 

11. Aladdin thought he had made a good bargain. 
He gave the money to his mother, and they lived upon 
it, in their usual frugal manner, as long as it lasted. 
Aladdin then sold another plate, and so on till they 
had only the basin left ; and that being very large, the 
silversmith gave him double the former amount, which 
supported them a considerable time. 

12. When all the money was spent, Aladdin again 
called the lamp to his aid ; and the genie supplied the 
table with another silver basin and the same number 
of covered plates equally well filled. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Buried alive: Aladdin's, terror — he rubs the ring — ap- 
pearance of the genie — how Aladdin was liberated. 

II. Magical power of the lamp: poverty at home — a 
happy accident — the slave of the lamp — Aladdin's command 
— how it was obeyed. 

III. Mother and son : how the mother regarded the lamp — 
Aladdin's plan — sale of the silver dishes — second summons of 
the slave of the lamp. 
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^0.— Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp. 

PART III. 



di-van', the royal court. 
fQr'^ward, to hdp, to advance. 
in-ered'i-ble, not to be believed. 



re-lue'tan9e, unwillingne^. 
se-eret'ed, hid, concealed. 
suit (sQt) , petition, request. 



1. Aladdin and his mother very prudently contin- 
ued to hve as usual for several years, when one day, as 
Aladdin was walking in the town, he heard a crier 
ordering all the people to shut their shops, and keep 
within doors, while the princess Bulbul, the sultanas 
daughter, went to the baths. Aladdin, seized with a 
great desire to see the princess, secreted himself behind 
the outer door of the bath, where he remained unob- 
served. 

2. As the princess approached the door she laid 
aside her veil, and gave him an opportunity to have 
a full view of her face. The instant Aladdin saw the 
princess, who was exceedingly beautiful, he fell des- 
perately in love with her ; and when she had entered 
the inner doors, he returned home, pensive, yet de- 
lighted. 

3. Next morning Aladdin behaved with great re- 
serve and sadness, and, after musing some time, told 
his mother the cause of his uneasiness, saying, " I love 
the charming princess so much that I cannot live 
without her, and am resolved to ask her in marriage 
of the sultan, her father." 
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4. Aladdin's mother heard with attention, but when 
he came to what seemed so wild a determination she 
burst into loud laughter. "My dear son," she said, 
"you must be out of your mind. Do you consider 
who you are, that you have the boldness to think of 
your sovereign's daughter for a wife? Who do you 
expect will be bold enough to ask the princess of the 
sultan for you?" 

5. " You, undoubtedly, must do it," replied her 
son. 

" I shall take care," said she hastily, " how I engage 
in such an affair. I go to the sultan on a message ! 
what madness ! Besides, no one approaches the sov- 
ereign to ask a favor, without a present. What have 
you to offer the sultan worthy his acceptance, even 
for his smallest favors, much less for the highest he 
can bestow?" 

6. "I admit," replied Aladdin, "that my wish is 
very bold ; but I love the princess so ardently that I 
shall die if I do not succeed. You should remember 
what the lamp I possess has already done for us. As 
to a proper offering to the sultan, I am able to furnish 
you with one which I am sure he will gladly accept." 

7. Aladdin now arranged the jewels he had brought 
from the garden in a vessel of fine porcelain, which 
showed them to great advantage; and persuaded his 
mother, who consented with great reluctance, to carry 
them to the sultan. 
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" Depend upon it, my son," said she, " your present 
will be thrown away. The sultan will either laugh at 
nxe, or be in so great a rage that he will make us both 
the victims of his fury." 

8. However, on the following day Aladdin's mother 
appeared at the divan, and was admitted with other 
suitors, who came to ask favors of the sultan. By the 
example of others, she had learned to prostrate herself 
before the throne. The sultan bade her rise, and said 
to her, "Good woman, what is your business?" 

9. Aladdin's mother replied, " Before I presume to 
tell your majesty the almost incredible affair which 
brings me before you, I most humbly request the 
favor of being heard by you in private, and also that 
you will pardon me the bold demand I have to make." 
The sultan's curiosity was much excited, and, ordering 
everybody else to withdraw, he directed her to pro- 
ceed. 

10. She was slow to do so, being very anxious to 
obtain pardon for her presumption before she began. 
The sultan, tired with her prattle, and impatient to 
know what she had to ask, gave her assurances of 
the most ample pardon, and again commanded her to 
relate her business. 

11. Thus encouraged, the old lady told him faith- 
fully how her son had seen the princess, and the violent 
love for her which that sight had inspired in him, and 
ended by asking the princess Bulbul in marriage for 
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her son. At the same time she bowed down before 
the throne, and laid her present at the foot of it. 

12. From the manners and appearance of the poor 
woman, nothing could seem more absurd to the sultan 
than such a proposal. The instant he heard it he burst 
out laughing, but, sobering himself a little, he said to 
her, "You have brought a present to forward your 
suit: pray let me look at it." 

13. Aladdin's mother hastened to lift it up ; and the 
sultan, greatly astonished to see so many priceless jewels 
set before him, the smallest of which far surpassed in 
beauty and value any in his own treasury, told the old 
lady to return in three months, hinting that the answer 
then might not be unfavorable. 

14. Aladdin's mother was overjoyed at a reception so 
much beyond her hopes. She hurried home to her son, 
who heard her story with great joy. To be sure, three 
months seemed an age ; but, as he had never expected 
to succeed without much greater trouble, his delight 
was unbounded. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Love at first sight : Aladdin sees the princess Bulbul — 
his feelings towards her — his declaration to his mother — the 
mother's reply. 

II. The mother as ambassadress : Aladdin's proposal to his 
mother — cause of her unwillingness to go to the sultan — Alad- 
din overcomes her objection. 
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III. At the divan : the mother in the sultan's presence — 
she tells her errand — the sultan's amusement — effect produced 
by the sight of the jewels — the sultan's encouragement. 



^i. — Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp. 

PART IV. 



eon-di'tiong, terms. 
eom-mis'sion, charge, duly. 
dow'ry, reward paid for a wife in 
Oriental countries. 



eq'ui-page, attendants, with 

horses and carriages. 
viz'ier (viz'yer), a councillor of 

state. 



1. When the three months had passed, Aladdin 
sent his mother to the divan as before. The sultan 
remembered her; but, having no inclination to give 
the princess to her son, he consulted his vizier, who 
advised him to demand of Aladdin a nuptial present 
so exceedingly valuable that it would be out of his 
power to procure it. 

2. The sultan, well pleased with the advice, beck- 
oned the old woman to him, and told her he was ready 
to give the princess to her son, provided Aladdin sent 
him forty basins of massive gold, full of the same 
kind of stones she had brought him before, — each 
basin to be carried by a black slave led by a young 
and handsome white slave, all of them magnificently 
dressed. 

"Go," said he, "and tell him that on these condi- 
tions I am ready to receive him as my son-in-law." 
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3. The old lady returned home much dejected; 
but Aladdin heard her report with great pleasure, 
and, summoning the genie, ordered him to provide the 
present the sultan had demanded. In a few minutes 
the house of Aladdin was filled by the eighty slaves: 
forty black ones, bearing large golden basins filled 
with all sorts of jewels, each basin being covered with 
a silver stuff embroidered with flowers of gold. 

4. Aladdin requested his mother to return to the 
sultan, and present him with the dowry he had 
demanded ; and, opening the door, he ordered a white 
slave to go out, and a black one with his basin to 
follow. In this order they all set forth, and the mother 
of Aladdin closed the procession. 

6. When they entered the divan, they formed a 
semicircle before the throne ; the black slaves laid the 
basins on the carpets, and uncovered them ; and the 
whole company, having paid proper compliments to 
the sovereign, modestly stood with folded arms. 

6. The sultan surveyed the whole with the utmost 
amazement. The vizier admitted that Aladdin's pres- 
ent merited his reception into the royal family. All 
the court agreed with this opinion, and the sultan dis- 
missed the old lady with orders that her son should 
hasten to receive the princess from the hands of her 
father. 

7. The joy with which Aladdin received this mes- 
sage was unspeakable. He summoned the genie, and 
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said, "Provide me with proper apparel and equipage, 
that I may visit the sultan, who has consented to 
receive me as a son." No sooner had he spoken these 
words than the genie clothed him in most magnifi- 
cent garments. 

8. When Aladdin arrived at court, and was intro- 
duced to the sultan, he would have prostrated himself 
in the usual manner, but the monarch prevented this 
by receiving him in his arms and embracing him. 
They conversed together a long time, and the sultan 
was charmed with the wit and good sense of his 
intended son-in-law. The judge presented the con- 
tract, and the sultan asked Aladdin to stay in the 
palace and conclude the marriage immediately. 

9. But Aladdin, with great gratitude, declined the 
sultan's request. " I wish first," said he, " to build a 
palace fit for the reception of the charming princess ; 
and for this purpose I humbly beg your majesty to 
grant me a piece of ground near your own." The 
sultan bade him take any ground he pleased, but 
begged him to consider how long it must be before 
he could complete a new palace; and all that time 
he should be without the pleasure of calling him 
son. 

10. When Aladdin returned home, he summoned 
the genie in the usual manner. 

"Genie;" said he, "the speed with which thou hast 
executed my orders deserves all praise. I have now a 
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commission of still greater importance for thee. Build 
me a palace opposite the sultan's, fit to receive the 
princess Bulbul. Let the materials be the most rare 
and costly. Let there be a large hall in it with a 
dome at the top, and four-and-twenty windows. Dec- 
orate these windows with the most splendid jewels. 
Let the walls of the hall be formed of massive gold 
and silver. Provide the most sumptuous furniture, 
and a proper number of handsome slaves to perform 
the necessary duties. Do all this, I charge thee by the 
lamp, in the most perfect manner, and with all pos- 
sible despatch." 

11. By the time Aladdin had finished his instruc- 
tions to the genie the sun was set. The next morning 
at daybreak the genie presented himself, and said, 
" Master, your palace is finished ; come and see how 
you like it." 

Aladdin consenting, he transported him thither, and 
led him through the various apartments. He found 
that his orders had been faithfully fulfilled. 

12. Aladdin now sent a message to the sultan, re- 
questing that he might be permitted to wait on him 
and on the princess Bulbul, and that the wedding 
might take place that day. The sultan consenting, 
the marriage was performed, and in the evening 
Aladdin received the lovely bride in his own 
palace, and conducted her into the grand hall, which 
was superbly illuminated. 
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13. The princess being seated, a noble feast was 
served up. The plates and dishes were all of bur- 
nished gold, and contained the most delicious meats ; 
and all the furniture in the hall was magnificent. 
Although the princess Bulbul had been used to the 
splendor of a court from her infancy, she was much 
struck with the magnificence of her new home, and 
expressed her pleasure to Aladdin in the strongest 
terms. 

14. After supper there was a concert of music and 
a dance by genii and fairies. The day following, the 
royal parents came to Aladdin's palace to congratulate 
the princess; she received them and conducted them 
to the hall, where they were astonished at the display 
of riches and elegance. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Before the sultan again : his feeling about the princess 
— advice of his vizier — the sultan's terms. 

II. Mother AND SON : the mother's report — summoning the 
genie — the result. 

III. Third visit to the sui^tan: the dowry displayed — 
amazement of the sultan — the sultan's consent — joy of Alad- 
din — his reception at court. 

IV. Aladdin's palace : Aladdin's wish — the genie sum- 
moned — Aladdin's orders — how they were fulfilled — wedding 
of Aladdin and the princess Bulbul. 
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62.— The Wreck of the Hesperus. 




a-main', with sudden force. 
ea'ble, a strong chain used to hold 

a vessel at anchor. 
flaTAT, gust of wind. 



Ope = open. 

stirDudg, r(>pe& reaching from 
the 7iiasi-head to tht sidcn of a 
ve&scL 
skip'per, master of a smaU 
trading vessel. 
veer'ing, changing direction. 
"weattl'er, bear up against. 
wlioop'ing (hoop'ing), violent. 



1. It ,was the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea, 
And the skipper had taken his Httle daughter 
To bear him company. 

3. Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 
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3. The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

With his pipe in his mouth, 
And watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 

4. Then up and spake an old sailor 

Had sailed the Spanish main, 
"I pray thee put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 

6. "Last night the moon had a golden ring. 
And to-night no moon we see!" 
The skipper he blew a whiflf from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

6. Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the northeast; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 

7. Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed. 
Then leaped her cable's length. 

8. "Come hither! come hither! my little daughter. 

And do not tremble so; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow." 
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9. He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 
Against the stinging blast; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 

10. "0 father! I hear the church-bells ring; 

say, what may it be?" 
" 'T is a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! " 
And he steered for the open sea. 

11. "0 father! I hear the sound of guns; 

say, what may it be?" 
"Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!" 

12. "0 father! I see a gleaming light; 

say, what may it be?" 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 

13. Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

14. Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be; 
And she thought of Christ, who stillec^ the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 
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15. And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

16. And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

17. The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 

18. She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the cruel rocks they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

19. Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 

With the masts went by the board: 
Like a vessel of glass she stove and sank, — 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 

20. At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach 

A fisherman stood aghast 
To see the form of a maiden fair ^ 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 
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21. The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

22. Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like this 
On the reef of Norman's Woe! 



LANaUAGB EXERCISE. 

I. The scene of the wreck of the schooner Hesperus is de- 
scribed by the poet (Longfellow) as having been "the reef of 
Norman's Woe " (15). This reef is a rock lying near the surface 
of the water in Massachusetts Bay, near Cape Ann. " The 
Spanish main " (4) means properly the main land, — the region 
around the Gulf of Mexico ; but Longfellow here uses " main " 
in the sense of sea. 

In this ballad some words and forms of words are used that 
belong more specially to poetry : as, " ope '' (2) ; " flaw " (3) ; 
" brine " (6). Explain each. 

In stanza 17 find the full form of " drear " (15). 

In ballads poets sometimes give words a different accent from 
that which they have in prose, and sometimes emphasize words 
that would not be emphasized in prose. Thus, "daughter " (1) ; 
" saildr " (4) ; " with his pipe " (3) ; " from the northeast " (6). 

Explain " like the dawn of day " (2) (what color?) ; " never a 
word;" (12) "stilled the wave" (14); "sheeted ghost" (15); 
"went by the board " (19). 

II. Tlie skipper he stood " (3) ; here the two subjects "skip- 
per " and " he " would be considered false grammar in prose, 
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but is allowed in poetry. " Had sailed " (4) : what pronoun i£ 
understood as the subject of this verb ? 

III. The "Wreck of the Hesperus" is an example of the 
ballad, — which is a popular song, generally of a narrative 
character, in simple, homely verses. 
Change to the prose order : — 

"Blue were her eyes." (2) 

" Colder and louder blew the wind." (6) 

" Down came the storm." (7) 

Copy and supply the words that express likeness {simile) : — 

(2) Her eyes were blue. 

(7) She shuddered and paused ... 
(15) The vessel swept 
(18) But the cruel rocks they gored her side 



Write in prose the story told in this ballad, using your own 
words as fEur as possible. 



ea.— A Village Wedding In Sweden. 



cli&nt'i-eleer, a rooster. 
in-ter-lard', to mix in. 
]6'vi-al, merry, joyous. 
kir'tle, short jacket. 



meag'ureg, dance. 
noge'gay, a bouquet. 
til-umph.'al, relating to a tri- 
umph or celebration. 



1. I WILL endeavor to describe a village wedding in 
Sweden. It shall be in summer-time, that there may 
be flowers, and in a southern province, that the bride 
may be fair. 

2. The early song of the lark and of chanticleer are 
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mingling in the clear morning air, and the sun, the 
heavenly bridegroom with golden locks, arises in the 
east, just as our earthly bridegroom with yellow hair 
arises in the south. In the yard there is a sound of 
voices and trampling of hoofs, and horses are led forth 
and saddled. The steed that is to bear the bridegroom 
has a bunch of flowers upon his forehead, and a gar- 
land of corn-flowers around his neck. 

3. Friends from the neighboring fanns come riding 
in, their blue cloaks streaming to the wind ; and finally 
the happy bridegroom, with a whip in his hand, and a 
monstrous nosegay in the breast 'of his black jacket, 
comes forth from his chamber ; and then to horse and 
away, towards the village where the bride already sits 
and waits. 

4. Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by some 
half-dozen village musicians. Next comes the bride- 
groom between his two groomsmen, and then forty or 
fifty friends and wedding guests, half of them, perhaps, 
with pistols and guns in their hands. A kind of bag- 
gage-wagon brings up the rear, laden with food and 
drink for these merry pilgrims. 

6. At the entrance of every village stands a tri- 
umphal arch, adorned with flowers, ribbons, and ever- 
greens ; and as they pass beneath it the wedding guests 
fire a salute. 

6. On drawing near the house of the bride, four 
heralds ride forward to announce that a knight and 
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his attendants are in the neighboring forest, and pray 
for hospitality. 

7. "How many are you?" asks the bride's father. 
" At least three hundred," is the answer ; and to this 
the host replies, "Yes ; were you seven times as many 
you should all be welcome; and in token thereof re- 
ceive this cup." 

8. Hereupon each herald receives a can of ale ; and 
soon after the whole jovial company comes storming 
into the farmer's yard, and, riding round the Maypole, 
which stands in the center, alights amid a grand salute 
and flourish of music. 

9. In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon her 
head and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin Mary in 
old church paintings. She is dressed in a red bodice 
and kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. There is a gilded 
belt around her waist ; and around her neck strings of 
golden beads, and a golden chain. On the crown rests 
a wreath of wild roses, and below it another of cypress. 
Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair; and 
her blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the ground. 

10. thou good soul ! thou hast hard hands, but a 
soft heart ! Thou art poor. The very ornaments thou 
wearest are not thine. They have been hired for this 
great day. Yet art thou rich : rich in health, rich in 
hope, rich in thy first young, fervent love. The bless- 
ings of heaven be upon thee ! 

11. After the parish priest has performed the simple 
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marriage service, the dinner is served, and the bride 
sits between the bridegroom and the pastor. The 
spokesman dehvers an oration, after the ancient cus- 
tom of his fathers. He interlards it well with quota- 
tions from the Bible, and invites the Saviour to be 
present at the marriage feast, as he was at the mar- 
riage feast in Cana of Galilee. 

12. The table is not sparingly set forth. Each 
makes a long arm, and the feast goes cheerily on. 
Strong drinks pass round between the courses, and 
here and there a pipe is smoked, while waiting for the 
next dish. They sit long at table ; but, as all things 
must have an end, so must a Swedish dinner. 

13. The dance follows, led off by the bride and the 
priest, who perform a solemn minuet together. Then 
the whole company join in merrier measures, till 
midnight comes to put a close to the village bridal. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. In paragraph 2 select a poetical synonym of horse. Which 
word (3) means very large f What expression (8) means arrives 
vrUh great stir ? What word (13) signifies dances f 

Explain "fair" (1) ;" chanticleer " (2); "groomsmen^' (4); 
"sparingly" (12). 

Give a synonym of: "mingling" (2); "jovial" (8) <" brid- 
al " (13). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

attendant marriage cheerily 
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III. In paragraph 2 what is the sun spoken of as being ? 
This is a figure of speech called a metaphor. 

Write answers as full sentences : — 

How is a Swedish bride dressed ? 

What does the spokesman do at the marriage feast ? 

What doses the bridal ? 



W.— Great Lives Imperishable. 



cli&a.'xiel, that through which 

anything passes. 
Sxn'pire, power, dominion. 



prSs'trate, stretched on the 

ground. 
sus-tained', upheld. 



1. To be cold and breathless, — to feel not and speak 
not, — this is not the end of existence to the men who 
have breathed their spirits into the institutions of 
their country, who have stamped their characters on 
the pillars of the age, who have poured their hearts' 
blood into the channels of the public prosperity. 

2. Tell me, ye who tread the sods of yon sacred 
height, is Warren dead ? Can you not still see him, 
not pale and prostrate, the blood of his gallant heart 
pouring out of his ghastly wound, but moving resplen- 
dent over the field of honor, with the rose of heaven 
upon his cheek, and the fire of liberty in his eye? 

3. Tell me, ye who make your pious pilgrimage to 
the shades of Vernon, is Washington indeed shut up 
in that cold and narrow house? 
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4. That which made these men, and men like these, 
cannot die. 

5. The hand that traced the charter of Indepen- 
dence is, indeed, motionless; the eloquent lips that 
sustained it are hushed; but the lofty spirits that con- 
ceived, resolved, and maintained it, and which alone, 
to such men, "make it life to live," these cannot 
expire. 

" These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o'er, and worlds havfe passed away; 
Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once can never die." 



LANGUAGE BXEBCISB. 

I. "Warren" (2), a patriot of the American Revolution, 
killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. Vernon — Moimt Vernon, 
the residence of Washington (see Lesson 50). " The hand that 
traced the charter of Independence " is an allusion to Thomas 
Jefferson. 

II. Write the analysis : — 

breatliless prosperity pilgrimage 

Analyze this sentence : — 

" That which made these men, and men like these, cannot 
die." 

in. Transpose to the prose order : — 

"Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once can never die." 
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55. — Farmer John. 



blS'w'ing, hlosBoming. I gl€b?e, bewildering light, 

elutclied, seized, grasped. \ stif' fled, close, oppressive, 

1. Home from his journey, Farmer John 

Arrived this morning safe and sound; 
His black coat off, his old clothes on, 
" Now I'm myself," said Farmer John ; 

And he thinks "I'll look around." 
Up leaps the dog; "Get down, you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?" 
The old cow lows at the gate to greet him; 
The horses prick up their ears to meet him. 
"Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you get good feed while I'm away. 

2. "You haven't a rib," says Farmer John; 

The cattle are looking round and sleek; 
The colt is going to be a roan. 
And a beauty, too; how he has grown! 

We'll wean the calf in a week." 
Says Farmer John, "When I've been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And water you and pet you w^hile you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think!" 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray, 
" Ah ! this is the comfort of going away. 
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3. "For, after all," says Farmer John, 

"The best of a journey is getting home: 
IVe seen great sights, but I would not give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live, 

For all their Paris and Rome; 
These hills for the city's stifled air. 
And big hotels and bustle and glare; 
Land all houses and roads all stones. 
That deafen your ears and batter your bones! 
Would you, old Bay? 
Would you, old Gray? 
That's what one gets by going away. 

4. "There Money is king," says Farmer John, 

"And Fashion is queen; and it's mighty 
queer 
To see how sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and scraping all he can, 

The wife spends, every year, 
Enough, you would think, for a score of wives, 
To keep them in luxury all their lives! 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap," says Farmer John. 
" You see, old Bay, 
You see, old Gray, 
I'm wiser than when I went away. 

6. " I've found out this," says Farmer John, 
"That happiness is not bought and sold. 
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And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry, 

And wealth isn't all in gold. 
Mortgage and stocks, and ten per cent. 
But in simple ways and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends. 
Some lands to till, and a few good friends. 

Like you, old Bay, 

And you, old Gray, — 
That's what IVe learned by going away." 

6. And a happy man is Farmer John, — 
0, a rich and happy man is he! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing. 
The com in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 

And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their 

flanks; 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo, 
Says Farmer John, "111 take you too, — 
And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, 
Next time I travel so far away." 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. To what part of the world, do you gather, farmer John 
had been during his journey ? "A perfect Babylon " (4) : here 
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Babylon " that great city," is taken as the representation of any 
luxurious metropolis. 

What colloquial expression (4) means very strange f What 
colloquial word (4) means person f What expression (5) means 
large interest ? 

Explain " a beauty " (2) ; " stocks " (5) ; " the buckwheat 
blomng" (G), 

II. Write the full forms of: " Fm " (3); "TU" (1); "Tve" 
(8); "well" (2); "it's" (4); "isn't" (6). 

III. Change to the prose order : — 

" Home from his journey Farmer John arrived." 
" A happy man is Farmer John." 

Point out two examples of personification in stanza 4. 



5^.— The Giant of Doubting Castle. 

PART I. 



e§Be, situation, plight. 
eon-dole', to lament. 
griev'ous, causing grief. 



r&t'ing, scolding. 
tresspassed, entered on (mother's 

grounds without leave. 



1. Now there was, not far from the place where 
Christian and Hopeful lay, a castle, called Doubting 
Castle, the owner of which was Giant Despair ; and it 
was in his grounds they now were sleeping. Where- 
fore he, getting up in the morning early, and walk- 
ing up and down in his fields, caught Christian and 
Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 

2. Then with a grim and surly voice he bade them 
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awake, and asked them whence they were, and what 
they did in his grounds. They told him they were 
pilgrims, and that they had lost their way. Then said 
the giant, " You have this night trespassed on me, by 
trampling and lying on my grounds, and therefore 
you must go along with me." So they were forced to 
go, because he was stronger than they. They also had 
but little to say, for they knew themselves in a fault. 

3. The giant, therefore, drove them before him, and 
put them into his castle, into a very dark dungeon. 
Here, then, they lay from Wednesday morning till 
Saturday night, without one bit of bread, or drop of 
drink, or light, or any to ask how they did. They 
were, therefore, here in evil case, and were far from 
friends and acquaintance. 

4. Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name 
was Diffidence. So when he was gone to bed he told 
his wife that he had taken a couple of prisoners, and 
cast them into his dungeon for trespassing on his 
grounds. Then he asked her also what he had best 
do further to them. 

6. She asked him what they were, whence they 
came, and whither they were bound ; and he told her. 
Then she counseled him, that when he arose in the 
morning he should beat them without mercy. 

6. So when he arose he getteth him a grievous 
crab-tree cudgel, and goes into the dungeon to them, 
and there first falls to rating of them as if they were 
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dogs, although they never gave him an unpleasant 
word. Then he fell upon them, and beat them fear- 
fully, in such sort that they were not able to help 
themselves, or to turn them upon the floor. This 
done he withdraws, and leaves them there to condole 
their misery, and to mourn under their distress. So 
all that day they spent their time in nothing but 
sighs and bitter lamentations. 

7. The next night she talked with her husband fur- 
ther about them, and, understanding that they were 
yet alive, did advise him to counsel them to make 
away with themselves. So when morning was come 
he goes to them in a surly manner as before, and 
perceiving them to be very sore with the stripes that 
he had given them the day before, he told them that, 
since they were never like to come out of that place, 
their only way would be forthwith to make an end of 
themselves, either with knife, halter, or poison. 

8. " For why," said he, " should you choose to live, 
seeing it is attended with so much bitterness?" But 
they desired him to let them go. With that he looked 
ugly upon them, and, rushing to them, had doubtless 
made an end of them himself, but that he fell into 
one of his fits ; for he sometimes, in sunshiny weather, 
fell into fits, and lost for a time the use of his hand. 
Wherefore he withdrew, and left them, as before, to 
consider what to do. 

9. Then did the prisoners consult between them- 
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selves whether it was best to take his counsel or no. 
But they soon resolved to reject it; for it would be 
very wicked to kill themselves, and besides some- 
thing might soon happen to enable them to make 
their escape. 

HBADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Doubting Castle: name of its owner — Giant Despair 
catches Christian and Hopeful asleep on his grounds^ 

II. The giant and the pilgrims : the giant's charge against 
them — what the pilgrims said — in the dungeon. 

III. The giant's wife: her name — her advice to her hus- 
band — how he carried it out — her next counsel — the giant 
recommends suicide — the pilgrims reject his advice. 



d7.— The Giant of Doubting Castle. 

PART II. 



dis-pStclied', hilled. 
griev'6us, terrible. 
ju-iis-die'tion, dominion. 



stile, a set of steps. 
S"w6©n, faintingfit. 
tlimst, pushed. 



1. Well, toward evening the giant goes down into 
the dungeon again to see if his prisoners had taken 
his counsel. But when he came there he found them 
alive; and, truly, alive was all: for now, what for 
want of bread and water, and by reason of the wounds 
they received when he beat them, they could do little 
but breathe. 
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2. But I say he found them ahve, at which he fell 
into a grievous rage, and told them that, seeing that 
they had disobeyed his counsel, it should be worse with 
them than if they had never been born. At this they 
trembled greatly, and I think that Christian fell into 
a swoon. But coming a little to himself again, they 
renewed their discourse about the giant's counsel, and 
whether yet they had best take it or no. 

3. Now Christian again seemed to be for doing it, 
but Hopeful made reply as followeth: "My brother, 
rememberest thou not how valiant thou hast been 
heretofore ? ApoUyon could not crush thee ; nor could 
all that thou didst hear, or see, or feel, in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Wherefore let us bear up 
with patience as well as we can." 

4. Now night being come again, and the giant and 
his wife having retired, she asked him concerning the 
prisoners, and if they had taken his counsel. To this 
he replied, " They are sturdy rogues, they choose rather 
to bear all hardships than to make away with them- 
selves." 

5. Then said she, "Take them into the castle-yard 
to-morrow, and show them the bones and skulls of 
those that thou hast already dispatched, and make 
them believe, ere a week comes to an end, thou wilt 
tear them in pieces, as thou hast done their fellows 
before them." 

6. So when the morning was come the giant goes to 
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them again, and takes them into the castle-yard, and 
shows them as his wife had bidden him. "These," 
said he, " were pilgrims as you are once, and they tres- 
passed on my grounds, as you have done ; and when I 
thought fit, I tore them in pieces ; and so within ten 
days I will do you. Get you down to your den again." 
And with that he beat them all the way thither. 

7. Now when night was come Mrs. Diffidence and 
her husband the giant began to renew their discourse 
of their prisoners. The old giant wondered that he 
could neither by his blows nor by his counsel bring 
them to an end. 

8. With that his wife replied: "I fear," said she, 
" that they live in hopes that some will come to relieve 
them, or that they have picklocks about them, by the 
means of which they hope to escape." 

" And sayest thou so, my dear ? " said the giant ; " I 
will therefore search them in the morning." 

9. Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began 
to pray, and continued in prayer till almost break of 
day. Now a little before it was day, good Christian, as 
one half-amazed, broke out in this passionate speech: 
"What a fool," quoth he, " am I, thus to lie in a nasty 
dungeon, w^hen I may as well walk at liberty ! I have 
a key in my bosom, called Promise, that will, I am 
persuaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle." 

Then said Hopeful : " That is good news, good 
brother! Pluck it out of thy bosom, and try." 
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10. Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and 
began to try at the dungeon-door, whose bolt, as he 
turned the key, gave back, and the door flew open with 
ease, and Christian and Hopeful both came out. Then 
he went to the outward door that leads into the castle- 
yard, and with this key opened that door also. After, 
he went to the iron gate, for that must be opened 
too; but that lock went very hard, yet the key did 
open it. 

11. Then they thrust open the door to make their 
escape with speed ; but that gate, as it opened, made 
such a creaking that it waked Giant Despair; who, 
hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, felt his limbs to 
fail, for his fits took him again, so that he could by no 
means go after them. Then they went on and came to 
the king's highway, and were safe, because they were 
out of the giant's jurisdiction. 

12. Now, when they were gone over the stile, they 
began to contrive with themselves what they should do 
to prevent those that should come after from falling 
into the hand of Giant Despair. So they concluded 
to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon the side 
thereof this sentence : " Over this stile is the way to 
Doubting CasUe, which is kept by Giant Despair, who 
despiseth the king of the celestial country, and seeks 
to destroy his holy pilgrims." 

Many, therefore, that followed after, read what was 
written, and escaped the danger. 
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HBADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The giant in the dungeon: condition of the prisoners — 
the giant's threat. 

II. Christian and Hopeful: Christian thinks of suicide — 
Hopeful's argument against it. 

III. The giant and Mrs. Diffidence in counsel : the giant's 
statement to his wife — her advice — the giant shows the pil- 
grims the bones and skulls. 

IV. In counsel again : the giant's wonder at the persistence 
of the pilgrims — his wife's suggestion. 

V. Christian's key: its power— escape of the pilgrims — 
the giant's pursuit and failure — inscription on the pillar — its 
value to other pilgrims. 



^$.— Giant Despair Conquered and Slain. 



be-set', attacked. 
9e-les'tial, heavenly. 
€on-sult'ed, talked together, 
' de-mol'ish., to batter down. 



gird'ed, bound. 
liard'y, bold. 
la"w'ful, according to law. 
mo-lest', disturb, trouble. 



1. Christian and Hopeful, having got safe out of 
the Giant's power, went on their way and came to the 
Celestial country. Then Christian's wife, Christiana, 
and their children also set out as pilgrims, and with 
them journeyed Mr. Great-heart, to guide and defend 
them. And some other pilgrims joined them as they 
went along. 

2. Now when they were come to where Christian 
and Hopeful were taken by Giant Despair, and put in 
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I Doubting Castle, they 
sat down oncl consul- 
ted wliat was best to 
be done, ^ — whether 
now tliat they were so strung, and 
had sueli a man as Mr. Great-lieart 
for theii^ conductor, they liad not best 
make an attempt upon the giant, de- 
molish his castle, and if there were any pilgrims in 
it set them at liberty before they went any farther. 

3. So one said one thing, and another said the con- 
trary. One questioned if it were lawful to go upon 
ground that was not the king's; another said they 
might, provided their end was good. But Mr. Great- 
heart said, " I have a commandment to resist sin, to 
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overcome evil, to fight the good fight of faith ; and, I 
pray, with whom should I fight this good fight, if 
not with Giant Despair? I will therefore attempt 
the taking away of his life and the demolishing of 
Doubting Castle." 

4. Then said he, " Who will go with me? " 

Then said old Honest, " I will." 

"And so will we too," said Christiana's four sons, 
Matthew, Samuel, Joseph, and James ; for they were 
young men and strong. So they left the women in 
the road, and with them Mr. Feeble-mind, and Mr. 
Ready-to-halt, with his crutches, to be their guard until 
they came back. 

6. So Mr. Great-heart, old Honest, and the four 
young men went to go up to Doubting Castle, to look 
for Giant Despair. When they came to the castle-gate 
they knocked for entrance with an unusual noise. At 
that the old giant comes to the gate, and Diffidence 
his wife follows. 

6. Then said he, "Who and what is he that is 
so hardy as after this manner to molest the Giant 
Despair?" 

Mr. Great-heart replied : " It is I, Great-heart, one of 
the King of the Celestial Country's conductors of pil- 
grims to their place ; and I demand of thee that thou 
open thy gates for my entrance ; prepare thyself also 
to fight, for I am come to take away thy head, and to 
demolish Doubting Castle." 
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7. Now Giant Despair, because he was a giant, 
thought no man could overcome him; and again 
thought he, "Since heretofore I have made a con- 
quest of angels, shall Great-heart make me afraid?" 

8. So he put on his armor, and went out. He 
had a cap of steel upon his head, a breastplate of fire 
girded to him, and he came out in iron shoes, with a 
great club in his hand, 

9. Then these six men made up to him, and beset 
him behind and before: also, when Diffidence, the 
giantess, came up to help him, old Mr. Honest cut her 
down at one blow. 

10. Then they fought for their lives, and Giant 
Despair was brought down to the ground, but was 
very loath to die. He struggled hard, and had, as 
they say, as many lives as a cat; but Great-heart 
was his death, for he left him not till he had severed 
his head from his shoulders. 

11. Then they fell to demolishing Doubting Castle, 
and that, you know, might with ease be done, since 
Giant Despair was dead. They were seven days in 
defstroying of that ; and in it of pilgrims they found 
one Mr. Despondency, almost starved to death, and 
one Much-afraid, his daughter ; these two they saved 
alive. But it would have made you wonder to have 
seen the dead bodies that lay here and there in the 
castle-yard, and how full of dead men's bones the 
dungeon was. 
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12. When Mr. Great-heart and his companions had 
performed this exploit, they took Mr. Despondency 
and his daughter Much-afraid into their protection; 
for they were worthy, honest people, though they 
were prisoners in Doubting Castle to that tyrant Giant 
Despair. 

13. They therefore, I say, took with them the head 
of the giant (for his body they had buried under a 
heap of stones), and down to the road and to their 
companions they came, and showed them what they 
had done. And when they saw that it was indeed the 
head of Giant Despair they were all very merry and 
danced with joy. 

14. When all these things were finished Mr. Great- 
heart took the head of Giant Despair and set it upon 
a pole by the highway-side. And then the pilgrims 
went forward on their journey. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Christiana's pilgrimage : the wife of Christian sets out — 
her companions. 

II. Great-heart's resolve: he will slay the giant — call for 
companions — names of the volunteers. 

III. The parley: the knocking at the gate — the giant's 
question — reply of Great-heart. 

IV. The combat: the giant's arnior — attack of the six men 
— slaying of Mrs. Diffidence — Great-heart slays the giant — his 
head set on a pole. 
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6P.— John Paul Jones. 



PART I. 



ae-qxii-gi'tion, something valu- 
able gained. 
an'nalg, records. 
au-da9'i-ty, daring spirit. 



en'sign, a hind of flag. 
quar'ter, permission to surrender. 
rav'age, to lay waste by force, 
scenef placet locality. 



1. At the beginning of the American Revolution 
England had so many ships of war that she was 
called the "mistress of the seas." With his fleet of 
men-of-war and frigates and armed sloops the British 
king could ravage the American coast, burning towns, 
and destroying the commerce of the colonies. 

2. On the other hand, the thirteen United Colo- 
nies, at the time of the battle of Bunker Hill, had 
not a single naval vessel afloat. In the fall of 1775; 
however. Congress ordered the building of seventeen 
armed cruisers. By the close of the year five of these 
vessels had been completed, and ofiicers to command 
them were appointed by Congress. 

3. The senior lieutenant appointed at that time 
was a little Scotch- American, — John Paul Jones, — 
some of whose deeds of daring on the high sea surpass 
anything recorded in the annals of naval warfare. 

4. The proper name of this renowned sailor was 
John Paul; but in after life he added the surname 
Jones, — so that it is as John Paul Jones th^t he is 
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known in history. He was born on the southwestern 
coast of Scotland, July 6, 1747. 

5. When very young John Paul showed a great 
fondness for the sea, and when twelve years of age 
he was apprenticed to a Scottish shipmaster who was 
engaged in the American trade. His first voyage 
was to Virginia, where an elder brother had settled 
as a planter. Before he was eighteen he commanded 
a vessel that traded with the West Indies. He made 
many voyages to these islands, and grew rich by 
commercial speculations. 

6. Two years before the breaking out of the Revo- 
lutionary war his elder brother died, and John Paul, 
being heir to his estates, went to Virginia to settle. 
He was minded to give up sea-faring, and lead the 
peaceful life of a Virginia planter. But this was not 
to be. 

7. Two brief years passed by, when the battle of 
Lexington called the Americans to arms. Jones, then 
twenty-eight years of age, sided with the patriots, and 
offered his services to Congress. These were gladly 
accepted ; and in the last month of 1775 the first 
ensign^ ever shown by a regular American man- 
of-war was hoisted in the Delaware, on board the 
Alfred, by the hands of our hero. 



1 It was not until 1777 tha^t Congress adopted our present national 
flag, and John Paul Jones was the first to hoist the Stars and Stripes 
upon a national vessel. 
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8. John Paul at once distinguished himself in the 
most brilliant manner. In one short cruise he took 
sixteen prizes, of which he burnt eight, and sent in 
the other eight to diflferent ports. He had many sharp 
actions with the king's ships, and captured one which 
had on board a company of British troops, and ten 
thousand suits of clothes, — a most valuable acquisi- 
tion for the Americans in 1776. In a few months 
Captain Jones had swept the Northern Atlantic clear 
of British merchant-vessels. 

9. Our hero, commanding the Ranger , now shifted 
the scene of his exploits to the British waters. For 
several months, in 1778, he cruised along the coasts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, capturing, burning, 
or sinking British ships, and even venturing to attack 
seaport towns. The audacity of these enterprises caused 
the greatest alarm, and the name of John Paul Jones 
became a terror along the whole British coast. 

10. The most brilliant action during this cruise was 
the capture of the British sloop-of-war Drake^ oflF the 
coast of Ireland. 

11. The Drake, which was a much larger vessel than 
John Paul's Ranger, and carried more guns, sailed 
around to find the American " pirate," as the British 
called Jones. Coming up with the Ranger, the Drake 
hoisted British colors, while the American ship flung 
out the stars and stripes, unseen till then in British 
waters. 
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12. The Drake hailed : " What ship is that? " 
Jones ordered an officer to reply: "The American 

Continental ship Ranger, We are waiting for you. 
Come on. The sun will set in an hour, and it is time 
to begin." 

13. After a close, hot, bitter battle, lasting an hour 
and four minutes, the British called for quarter. The 
Drake had been terribly riddled, her captain killed, 
and forty of her officers and crew killed or wounded. 
The Ranger suffered much less. 

14. After securing his prize, and repairing damages, 
Captain Jones sailed round the north of Ireland, and 
then shaped his course for the port of Brest, on the 
coast of France. He had obtained so much celebrity 
for his cruise in the Ranger, that he remained in 
France after the departure of his ship for America, 
in the hope of receiving a more important command. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The navy in the Revolution: strength of England — 
weakness of the colonists — first American fleet — name of the 
senior lieutenant. 

II. Youth of our hero: his proper name — date and place 
of birth — fonllness for the sea — his first voyage — John Paul 
as a Virginia planter. 

III. First services: hoisting of the first ensign — the prize 
of the first cruise. 

IV. John Paul in British waters: name of his ship — his 
exploits — their effect — captain of the British sloop-of-war. 
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70.— John Paul Jones. 

PART II. 



bcw'sprit (bo'sprit), a large spar 
extending from the forepart of a 
vessel, to carry sail. 

broad'side, a discharge of all the 
guns on one side of a ship at once. 



€6ror§, a flag. 
eSn'voy, protection. 
miz'zen-m&st, the hindmost 

mast. 
Richard, pron. resh-ar'. 



1. After the treaty of Alliance with the Colonies 
was made by France (1778), Jones remained in Paris 
for more than a year awaiting the purchase of a ship 
of war, promised him by the king of France. 

2. Franklin, between whom and John Paul a warm 
friendship had sprung up, aided him with all his 
influence; and at last, in August, 1779, he received 
from the French government a large but very old 
vessel, armed with forty cannon. This ship Jones, in 
honor of Franklin, rechristened the Bon Homme Rich- 
ardy which is the French way of saying Poor Richard. 

3. With the Richard were joined four other ves- 
sels, the largest of which was the Congress ship 
Alliancey commanded by a French captain, Laudais, 
who was second in command. He was jealous, con- 
ceited, and disobedient, and harmed rather than 
helped Jones. 

4. With this little fleet Commodore John Paul Jones 
sailed from Brest in the month of August, bound on 
a cruise in the waters of Great Britain. During the 
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first five weeks he captured a very large number of 
prizes, and he ended his cruise by one of the most 
famous sea-fights recorded in history. 

5. It was the 23d of September, when Commodore 
Jones, cruising oflF the coast of Yorkshire, England, 
espied a fleet of forty-one British merchant-ships, un- 
der convoy of the men-of-war Serapis and Countess of 
Scarborough, Although the Serapis was much superior 
to the Richardj Jones did not hesitate to attack. As 
the breeze was light it was seven o'clock in the even- 
ing before he came within hailing distance of the 
Serapis. The rising moon lighted up the scene. 

6. The battle began with a broadside from each 
ship; but Commodore Jones soon saw that his only 
chance for an equal fight was to close with the British 
ship and fight it out, muzzle to muzzle and hand to 
hand. Accordingly, when the two ships swung along- 
side of each other Jones instantly lashed the bowsprit 
of the enemy to his own mizzen-mast, the yards and 
rigging all entangled and the muzzles of the one 
touching the side of the other. 

7. It was eight o'clock when the ships came to- 
gether, and for an hour each poured into the other 
broadside after broadside. The Richard had received 
many shots below the water, and was leaking badly ; 
several cannon had burst, and a hundred of the crew 
had been killed or wounded. 

8. Thinking that the American ship must give up, 
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a British officer called out, "Have you struck your 
colors ? " "I have not begun my part of the fight- 
ing," replied the dauntless little captain, his eyes 
flaming like battle-lanterns. 

9. And now followed another hour of fierce fight- 
ing, carried on with pikes, pistols, and cutlasses. The 
Americans, swarming up the masts, lay out on the 
yards and threw hand-grenades on the deck of the 
British vessel, which was set on fire in half a dozen 
places at once.^ 

10. At length, by the light of the burning rigging 
Jones saw that the mainmast of the Serapis, against 
which he had been directing his only two guiis not 
silenced, was ready to fall. Captain Pearson also 
saw this, and at half-past ten, when the combat had 
lasted three hours and a half, he ordered his flag to 
be struck, and delivered his sword to John Paul 
Jones. 

11. Commodore Jones transferred his crew on board 
the Serapis as soon as he could, for his own vessel was 
both leaking and on fire ; and next morning the Bon 
Homme Richard, shattered and battered, sank beneath 
the wave. 

12. The victory of Jones over the Serapis spread his 
renown throughout Europe and America. The king of 
France gave him a gold-mounted sword, and knighted 

1 See the frontispiece illustration. 
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him ; and the American Congress caused a gold medal 
to be struck in his honor. 

13. During the remainder of the war, and for some 
time after, Jones divided his time between America 
and France, but jealousy kept him from seeing much 
service. 

14. After the peace he went to Russia, was made 
an admiral in the Russian navy, and won a brilliant 
victory over a Turkish fleet in the Black Sea ; but he 
regarded himself as treated unjustly, and soon left 
Russia in disgust. 

15. His life was prolonged only three years more, 
and he died at Paris in 1792, at the early age of forty- 
five. 

16. Paul Jones was of small stature, though com- 
pactly knit. President John Adams tells us that his 
voice was soft and still, and his eye "had keenness 
and wildness and softness'' in it. We are also told 
that he was a sea-dandy, who would have his full 
share of gold-lace and epaulette. 

17. But these traits belong to the outer man; he 
had the soul of a hero, this tough, valiant sea-rover, 
born to rule the wave, and knowing not the name of 
fear. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Paul Jones's fleet: the promise of the French king- 
Franklin's aid — name of the French ship. 
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n. First cruise: port from which the fleet sailed — result 
of the first five weeks. 

III. The Kichard and Serapis: beginning of the battle — 
daring act of Jones — some points in the fight — the result — 
honors to Jones. 

IV. After life: Jones in Russia — date of his death — 
personal appearance — character. 



71.— The Round of Life. 

Smnber, yeUow. I jas'per, a "valuable stone. 

glSam'ing, twilight. \ roof -tree, the roof. 

1. Two children down by the shining strand, 

With eyes as blue as the summer sea, 
While the sinking sun fills all the land 

With the glow of a golden mystery; 
Laughing aloud at the sea-mew's cry, 

Gazing with joy on its snowy breast, 
Till the first star looks from the evening sky, 

And the amber bars stretch over the west. 

2. A soft green dell by the breezy shore, 

A sailor lad and a maiden fair; 
Hand clasped in hand, while the tale of yore 

Is borne again on the listening air. 
For love is young, though love be old. 

And love alone the heart can fill; 
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And the dear old tale that has been told 
In the days gone by, is spoken still. 

3. A trim-built home on a sheltered bay: 

A wife looking out on the glistening sea; 
A prayer for the loved one far away, 

And prattling imps 'neath the old roof-tree; 
A lifted latch and a radiant face 

By the open door in the falling night; 
A welcome home and a warm embrace 

From the love of his youth and his children 
bright. 

4. An aged man in an old arm-chair: 

A golden light from the western sky: 
His wife by his side, with her silvered hair, 

And the open Book of God close by. 
Sweet on the bay the gloaming falls. 

And bright is the glow of the evening star; 
But dearer to them are the jasper walls 

And the golden streets of the Land afar. 

6. An old churchyard on a green hillside. 

Two lying still in their peaceful rest: 
The fishermen's boats going out with the tide 

In the fiery glow of the amber west. 
Children's laughter and old men's sighs, 

The night that follows the morning clear, 
A rainbow bridging our darkened skies. 

Are the round of our lives from year to year. 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What poetical word (1) means seashore f What poetical 
word (2) means a sniaU valley f What phrase (2) is equivalent 
to "tale of yore" (2)? The "jasper walls" and the "golden 
streets of the Land afar " (4) is in allusion to the description 
of the New Jerusalem, in the Revelation. 

Explain " prattUng imps " (3) ; " open Book of God " (4). 

II. From which nouns are these adjectives formed: "snowy" 
(8) ; " breezy " (2) ; " fiery " (5) ? 

Notice that there is no expressed predicate (verb) in any of 
the stanzas. What word should be supplied to give the full 
meaning ? 

III. In this poem each of the five stanzas paints a beautiful 
picture. The first is that of two blue-eyed children standing by 
the sea-shore at sunset. What picture in each of the other 
stanzas? 



72. — Making Maple-Sugar. 



erys'tal-ize, to take the form of a 

crystal 
erStcli'et, a forked piece of wood. 
grim'y, dirty. 
per-pet'u-al-ly, constantly. 



re-duced', boiled down. 
spin'dling, growing in a slender 

stalk. 
un-ob-stru€t'ed-ly, in an wn- 

hindered manner. 



1. I THINK there is no part of farming which the 
boy enjoys more than the making of maple-sugar. 
It is better than blackberrying, and nearly as good 
as fishing ; and one reason why he likes this work is, 
that somebody else does the most of it. It is a sort 
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of work in which he can appear to be very active, and 
yet not do much. 

2. In my day maple-sugar-making used to be some- 
thing between picnicking and being shipwrecked on 
a fertile island, where one should save from the 
wreck tubs, and augers, and great kettles, and hen's 
eggs, and rye-and-Indian bread, and begin at once to 
lead the sweetest life in the world. 

3. I am told that it is something different nowa- 
days, and that there is more desire to save the sap, 
and make good, pure sugar, and sell it for a large 
price, than there used to be; and that the old fun 
and poetry of the business are pretty much gone. 

4. As I remember the New England boy (and I am 
very intimate with one) he used to be on the watch 
in the spring for the sap to begin running. I think 
he discovered it as soon as anybody. Perhaps he 
knew it by a feeling of something starting in his 
own veins, — a sort of a spring stir in his legs and 
arms, which tempted him to stand on his head, or 
throw a hand-spring, if he could find a spot of ground 
from which the snow had melted. 

5. Perhaps the boy has been out digging into the 
maple-trees with his jack-knife ; at any rate, he comes 
into the house in a great state of excitement — as if 
he had heard a hen cackle in the barn — with, " Sap's 
runnin' ! " 

G. Then indeed the stir and excitement begin. 
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The sap-buckets, which have been stored in the 
garret over the wood-house, are brought down and 
set out on the south side of the house and scalded. 
The boy is everywhere present, superintending every- 
thing, asking questions, and filled with a desire to 
help on the excitement. 

7. It is a great day when the sled is loaded with 
the buckets, and the procession starts for the woods. 
The sun shines almost unobstructedly into the forest, 
for there are only naked branches to bar it ; the snow 
is beginning to sink down, leaving the young bushes 
spindling up everywhere; the snow-birds are twitter- 
ing about, and the noise of shouting, and the blows 
of the ax, echo far and wide. 

8. In the first place, the men go about and tap the 
trees, drive in the spouts, and put the buckets under. 
The boy watches all these operations with the greatest 
interest. 

9. He wishes that, sometimes, when a hole is bored 
in a tree, the sap would spout out in a stream, as it 
does when a cider-barrel is tapped, but it never does : 
it only drops, — sometimes almost in a stream, but, on 
the whole, slowly, — and the boy learns that the sweet 
things of the world do not come otherwise than drop 
by drop. 

10. Then the camp is to be cleared of snow. The 
shanty is re-covered with boughs. In front of it two 
enormous logs are rolled nearly together, and a fire 
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is built between them. Upright posts with crotchets 
at the top are set, one at each end, and a long pole 
is laid on them; and on this are hung the great 
caldron kettles. 

11. The huge hogsheads are turned right side up 
and cleaned out, to receive the sap that is gathered. 
And now, if there is a good " sap run,** the establish- 
ment is under full headway. 

12. The great fire that is kindled in the sugar-camp 
is not allowed to go out, night or day, so long as the 
sugar season lasts. Somebody is always cutting wood 
to feed it ; somebody is busy most of the time gath- 
ering in the sap; somebody is required to fill the 
kettles and see that the sap does not boil over. 



II. 

13. It is not the boy, however; he is too busy with 
things in general to be of any use in details. He has 
his own little sap-yoke and small pails, with which he 
gathers the sweet liquid. He has a little boiling-place 
of his own, with small logs and a tiny kettle. 

14. In the great kettles the boiling goes on slowly, 
and the liquid, as it thickens, is dipped from one 
to the other, until in the end-kettle it is reduced to 
syrup, and is taken out to cool and settle, until enough 
is made to "sugar-off." To "sugar-ofF" is to boil the 
syrup till it is thick enough to crystallize into sugar. 
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This is the grand event, and is only done once in two 
or three days. 

15. But the boy's desire is to "sugar-off" perpet- 
ually. He boils his syrup down as rapidly as possible ; 
he is not particular about chips, scum, or ashes ; he is 
apt to burn his sugar; but if he can get enough to 
make a little wax on the snow, or to scrape from the 
bottom of the kettle, with his wooden paddle, he is 
happy. A great deal is wasted on his hands and the 
outside of his face and on his clothes, but he does not 
care — he is not stingy. 

16. To watch the operations of the big fire gives 
him constant pleasure. Sometimes he is left to watch 
the boiling kettles. He has a piece of pork tied on the 
end of a stick, which he dips into the boiling mass, 
when it threatens to go over. 

17. He is constantly tasting the sap to see if it is 
not almost syrup. He has a long round stick, whittled 
smooth at one end, which he uses for this purpose, at 
the constant risk of burning his tongue. 

18. The smoke blows in his face; he is grimy with 
ashes ; he is altogether such a mass of dirt, stickiness, 
and sweetness, that his own mother wouldn't know 
him. He likes, with the hired man, to boil eggs in 
the hot sap; he likes to roast potatoes in the ashes; 
and he would live in the camp day and night if he 
were permitted. 

19. Some of the hired men sleep in the shanty and 
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keep the fire blazing all night. To sleep there with 
them, and awake in the night and hear the wind in 
the trees, and see the sparks fly up to the sky, is a 
perfect realization of all the adventures he has ever 
read. He tells the other boy, afterwards, that he 
heard something in the night that sounded very much 
like a bear. The hired man says that he was very 
much scared by the hooting of an owl. 

20. The great occasions for the boy, though, are the 
times of the " sugaring-off." Sometimes this used to 
be done in the evening, and it was made the excuse 
for a frolic in the camp. The neighbors were invited, 
and sometimes even the pretty girls from the village, 
who filled all the woods with their sweet voices and 
merry laughter, and little affectations of fright. 

21. At these sugar parties, every one was expected 
to eat as much sugar as possible ; and those who are 
practiced in it can eat a great deal. It is a peculiarity 
about eating warm maple-sugar, that, though you may 
eat so much of it one day as to be sick and loathe the 
thought of it, you will want it the next day more than 
ever. 

22. At the " sugaring-off* " they used to pour the hot 
sugar upon the snow, where it congealed into a sort 
of wax, without crystallizing; which, I do suppose, is 
the most delicious substance that was ever invented; 
but it takes a great while to eat it. If one should 
close his teeth firmly on a ball of it, he would be 
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unable to open his mouth until it was dissolved. The 
sensation, while it is melting, is very pleasant, but one 
cannot talk. 

23. The boy used to make a big lump of this sugar- 
wax and give it to the dog, who seized it with great 
avidity and closed his jaws on it, as dogs will do on 
anything. It was funny, the next moment, to see the 
expression of perfect surprise on the dog*s. face, when 
he found he could not open his jaws. 

24. He shook his head; — he sat down in despair; — 
he ran round in a circle; — he dashed into the woods 
and back again. He did everything except climb a 
tree and howl. It would have been such a relief to 
him if he could have howled, but that was the one 
thing he could not do. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. " Sap*8 runnin* ^\' who tells the news? — effect of the an- 
nouncement. 

II. Prepakations : the sap-buckets — the sled loaded — the 
procession. 

III. In the sugar woods : tapping the trees — driving in 
the spouts — placing the buckets. 

IV. The great fire: the huge logs — the uprights — the 
long pole — the caldron kettles. 

V. The BOILING : dipping the liquid from one kettle to an- 
other — its condition in the end kettle. 

VI. " Sugaring-off " : explanation of the process — how often 
done — frolic in the camp. 
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73. — A Dreaun. 

flit'ted, passed rapidly. \ fl6od'ing, filling full 

1. All yesterday I was spinning, 

Sitting alone in the sun; 
And the dream that I spun was so lengthy, 
It lasted till day was done. 

2. I heeded not cloud or shadow 

That flitted over the hill. 
Or the humming-bees, or the swallows, 
Or the trickling of the rill. 

3. I took the threads for my spinning 

All of blue summer air. 
And a flickering ray of sunlight 
Was woven in here and there. 

4. The shadows grew longer and longer. 

The evening wind passed by. 

And the purple splendor of sunset 

Was flooding the western sky. 

5. But I could not leave my spinning. 

For so fair my dream had grown, 
I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown. 

6. At last the gray shadows fell round me, 

And the night came dalrk and chill. 
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And I rose and ran down the valley, 
And left it all on the hill. 

I went up the hill this morning, 

To the place where my spinning lay, — 

There was nothing but glistening dewdrops 
Remained of my dream to-day. 



liANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What poetical word (2) means small stream f 
Explain ^'flickering ray " (3) ; " I heeded not " (5). 
Give a synonym of: " lengthy " (1) ; " fair " (5). 

II. Give the principal parts of these irregular verbs: spin; 
weave; grow; fall; rise; run; go, 

" And left U all on the hill " (6) : to what does " it " refer ? 
Which stanza is a complex sentence ? 

III. How many lines in each stanza? Which lines rhyme? 
Change to the prose order : — 

** So fair my dream had grown, 
I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown." 



74. —The Farmer and the Fox. 

h.al'ter, a rope used in hanging. \ h.ang = he hanged. 

1. A FARMER whose poultry-yard had suffered se- 
verely from foxes succeeded at last in catching one 
in a trap. 
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"Ah, you rascal!" said he, as he saw him struggling; 
" I'll teach you to steal my fat geese. You shall hang 
on the tree yonder, and your brothers will see what 
comes of thieving." 

2. The farmer was twisting a halter to do what he 
had threatened, when the fox, whose tongue had helped 
him out of difficulties before, thought there could be 
no harm in trying if it might not do him one more 
good turn. 

3. "You will hang me," he said, "to frighten my 
brother foxes. On the word of a fox, they won't care 
a rabbit-skin for it; they'll come and look at me, but 
you may depend upon it they will dine at your ex- 
pense before they go home again!" 

4. "Then I shall hang you for yourself, as a rogue 
and a rascal," said the farmer. 

" I am only what nature chose to make me," the fox 
answered ; " I did not make myself." 

5. " You stole my geese," said the man. 

" Why did nature make me fond of geese, then ? " 
said the fox. " Live and let live ; give me my share, 
and I won't touch yours ; but you keep them all to 
yourself" 

6. "I don't understand your fine talk," answered 
the farmer; "but I know that you are a thief, and that 
you deserve to be hanged." 

7. "His head is too thick to let me catch him so," 
thought the fox ; " I wonder if his heart is any softer." 
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" You are taking away the life of a fellow-creature," 
he said. " You say I am a rogue. I say I am not ; 
but at any rate I ought not to be hanged, for if I am 
not, I don't deserve it ; and if I am, you should give 
me time to repent." 

"I have him now," thought the fox; "let him get 
out of it if he can." 

8. "Why, what would you have me do with you?" 
said the man. 

" My notion is, that you should let me go, and give 
me a lamb, or a goose or two, every month, and then I 
could live without stealing; but perhaps you know 
better than I do ; and as you say, I am a rogue, my 
education may have been neglected ; you should shut 
me up, and take care of me, and teach me. Who 
knows but in the end I may turn into a dog? " 

9. " Very pretty !" said the farmer; "we have dogs 
enough, and more, too, than we can take care of, with- 
out you. No, no. Master Fox ; I have caught you, and 
you shall swing. There will be one rogue less in the 
world anyhow." 

"This is mere hate and unchristian revenge," said 
the fox. 

10. " No, friend," the farmer answered, "I don't hate 
you, and I don't want to revenge myself on you ; but 
you and I can't get on together, and I think I am of 
more importance than you. If nettles and thistles 
grow in my cabbage-garden, I don't try to persuade 
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them to grow into cabbages. I just dig them up. I 
don't hate them ; but I feel somehow that they mustn't 
hinder me with my cabbages, and that I must put them 
away ; and so, my poor friend, I am sorry for you, but 
I am afraid you must swing." 



LANGUAaE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (2) means render one more service f What 
expression (7) means I have 'puzzled himf 

Explain " will dine at your expense " (3) ; "you shall swing" 

(0). 

Give a synonym of: " frighten " (8) ; " rascal " (4) ; " notion " 
(8); "hate" (10). 

II. Write the plural of: fox; difficulty; thief; goose. 

What kind of sentence (simple, complex, or compound) is 
the first paragraph ? 

Select a simple interrogative sentence. 

III. This piece is an example of the fable, which is a feigned 
story in which, generally, animals are represented as talking like 
human beings. 



75. — Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth. 

ar'dent, expressing much feeling. | gl6"W (glo), brightness of color. 
ar-ray', a well-ordered group. | ush.'er§, attendants. 



1. At this moment the gates opened and ushers 
came forth in array. After these, amid a crowd of 
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lords and ladies — so placed around her that she 
could see and be seen on all sides — came Elizabeth 
herself. She was then in the full glow of what in 
a sovereign was called beauty, and possessed a noble 
figure joined to striking and commanding features. 




2. Young Walter Kaleigh 
had never before been so 
near the iiersoii of the 
Queen, and he pressed for- 
ward as far as the line of guards permitted. Un- 
bonneting, at the same time he fixed his eager gaze 
on the Queen's approach with a mixture of respectful 
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curiosity and modest, yet ardent admiration. Walter 
then withdrew. 

3. The guards, struck with his rich attire and noble 
countenance, allowed him to approach the ground over 
which the Queen was to pass, somewhat closer than 
was permitted to ordinary spectators. 

4. Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Eliza- 
beth's eye, and she fixed her keen glance on Walter as 
she approached the place where he stood. Just then 
there occurred an incident that drew her attention 
toward him yet more strongly. 

5. The night had been rainy, and just where the 
young gentleman stood a small quantity of mud inter- 
rupted the Queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass 
on, Walter, snatching his cloak from his shoulder, 
threw it on the miry spot so as to insure her stepping 
over it without soiling her feet. 

6. Elizabeth looked at the young man, who ac- 
companied this act of devoted courtesy with a pro- 
found reverence, and a blush that overspread his 
whole countenance. The Queen was confused, and 
blushed in her turn, nodded her head, and hastily 
passed on, and embarked in her barge without saying 
a word. 

7. "Come along, Sir Coxcomb," said Walter's com- 
panion, Blount; "your gay mantle will need the brush 
to-day, I fancy." 

"This cloak," said the youth, taking it up and 
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folding it, "shall never be brushed while in my 
possession." 

" And that will not be long, if you have not a little 
more economy," muttered Blount. 

8. Their conversation was here interrupted by one 
of the royal attendants. " I was sent," said he, after 
looking at Blount and Walter attentively, " to a gentle- 
man who hath no cloak, or a muddy one. You, sir, I 
think,'' addressing the younger cavalier, " are the man : 
you will please follow me." 

9. The young cavalier was then guided to the water- 
side by the attendant, who showed him marked respect. 
He ushered Raleigh into one of the skiffs that lay 
ready to attend the Queen's barge, which was already 
proceeding up the river. 

10. The two rowers used their oars with such 
skill that they very soon brought their little skiff 
under the stern of the Queen's barge. Here Elizabeth 
sat beneath an awning, attended by two or three ladies 
and the nobles of her household. She looked more 
than once at the boat in which the young adventurer 
was seated, spoke to those around her, and seemed to 
laugh. 

11. At length one of the attendants, by the Queen's 
order apparently, made a sign for the young man to 
step from his own skiff into the royal barge. This he 
did with graceful agility at the fore part of the boat, 
and was brought aft to the Queen's presence. 
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II. 

12. Raleigh underwent the gaze of majesty, not the 
less gracefully that his self-possession was mingled with 
embarrassment. The mudded cloak still hung upon 
his arm, and formed the natural topic with which the 
Queen introduced the conversation. 

13. "You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our 
service, young man. We thank you for your service, 
though the manner of offering it was unusual and 
somewhat bold." 

"In a sovereign's need," answered Walter, "it is each 
Uegeman's duty to be bold." 

14. "That was well spoken, my lord," said the 
Queen, turning to a grave person who sat beside her. 
"Well, young man, your gallantry shall not pass un- 
rewarded. Go to the wardrobe-keeper, and he shall 
have orders to supply the suit which you have cast 
away in our service. Thou shalt have a suit, and that 
of the newest cut, I promise thee, on the word of a 
princess." 

15. " May it please your Grace," said Walter, hesitat- 
ing, " it is not for so humble a servant of your Majesty 
to measure out your bounties ; but if it became me to 
choose — " 

" Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me," said the 
Queen, interrupting him. "Fie, young man! Yet 
thou mayest be poor," she added, " or thy parents may 
be. It shall be gold, if thou wilt." 
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16. Walter waited patiently until the Queen had 
done, and then modestly assured her that gold was 
still less in his wish than the raiment her Majesty had 
before offered. 

"How, boy," said the Queen, "neither gold nor 
garment? What is it thou wouldst have of me, 
then?" 

" Only permission, madam, to wear the cloak which 
did you this trifling service." 

17. " Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly 
boy ! " said the Queen. 

" It is no longer mine," said Walter. " When your 
Majesty's foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a 
prince, but far too rich a one for its former owner." 

The Queen again blushed, and sought to cover by 
laughing a slight degree of not unpleasant surprise 
and confusion. 

18. "Heard you ever the like, my lords? The 
youth's head is turned with reading romances. I 
must know something of him, that I may send him 
safe to his friends. — What is thy name and birth?" 

19. "Kaleigh is my name, most gracious Queen; 
the youngest son of a large but honorable family of 
Devonshire." 

"Raleigh?" said Elizabeth, after a moment's thought: 
" have we not heard of your service in Ireland ? " 

"I have been so fortunate as to do some service 
there, madam," replied Raleigh ; " scarce, however, of 
importance enough to reach your Grace's ears." 
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20. "They hear farther than you think of, and have 
heard of a youth who defended a ford in Shannon 
against a whole band of rebels, until the stream ran 
purple with their blood and his own." 

" Some blood I may have lost," said the youth, look- 
ing down ; " but it was where my best is due, and that 
is in your Majesty^s service." 

21. The Queen paused, and then said hastily, "You 
are very young to have fought so well and to speak so 
well. So hark ye. Master Raleigh, see thou fail not to 
wear thy muddy cloak, till our pleasure be further 
known. And here," she added, giving him a jewel of 
gold, "I give thee this to wear at the collar." 

22. Raleigh, to whom nature fiad taught these 
courtly arts which many scarcely acquire from long 
experience, knelt, and, as he took from her hand the 
jewel, kissed the fingers which gave it. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Introduction: arrival of Elizabeth — position of Kaleigh. 

II. The cloak scene : what interrupted the Queen's passage 
— Raleigh's action — Elizabeth's reception of the act. 

III. The Queen and Raleigh: Raleigh summoned to the 
royal presence — the Queen's courteous speech — Raleigh's gal- 
lant reply — the Queen's mistake — Raleigh's request — closing 
scene. 



From ivhat you have read in United States history j write a brief 
sketch of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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7^. -The Will Makes the Way. 

f6r' tress, a fort, a stronghold. \ peer, an equal. 

1. It was a noble Eoman, 

In Homers imperial day, 
Who heard a coward croaker, 

Before the castle, say, 
"They're safe in such a fortress, — 

There is no way to shake it ! " 
" On — on ! " exclaimed the hero, 

" ril find a way, or make it ! " 

2. Is Fame your aspiration? 

Her path is steep and high; 
In vain he seeks her temple, 

Content to gaze and sigh: 
The shining throne is waiting. 

But he alone can take it 
Who says, with Roman firmness, 

" Fll find a way, or make it ! " 

3. Is Learning your ambition? 

There is no royal road; 
Alike the peer and peasant 

Must climb to her abode: 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge 

In Helicon may slake it. 
If he has still the RoiSlin will 

To find a way, or make it. 
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4. Are Riches worth the getting? 

They must be bravely sought;- 
With wishing and with fretting 

The boon cannot be bought. 
To all the prize is open, 

But he (ian only take it 
Who says, with Roman courage, 

" Fll find a way, or make it ! " 



LANaUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. " It was a noble Roman " = there was a noble Roman. 
What phrase (1) means during the period of Rome* 8 greatest power f 
" Helicon " is the name of a mountain in Greece : on it is a 
spring or fountain of the same name. 

What word (1) is a synonym of " castle " (1) ? What word 
(3) means quench? 

II. Write the analysis of : — 

croaker firmness Roman 

Analyze this sentence : — 

"I'll find a way, or make it." 

III. Copy the question forming the first line of the second, 
third, and fourth stanza : — 

"Is Fame your aspiration?" 
"Is Learning your ambition?" 
"Are Riches worth the getting?" 

What three things are spoken of as obj ects of desire ? " Fame " 
is spoken of as an aspiration. " Learning " as what ? " Riches " 
as what ? 
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77. — Golden Maxims. 
He hath riches sufficient, who hath enough to be 

charitable. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

Longfellow. 

Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song. 

KiNGSLEY. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Bryant. 

Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 

Young. 
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75. — Our Body. 



fran'ti€-al-ly, madly. 
in'stru-mentg, tools, means of 
doing anything. 



in'jiired, harmed. 

in'va-lld, a person in weak health. 

re'al-ize, to understand thoroughly. 



1. Are we not each of us born into the world pro- 
vided with one body, and only one, which must last us 
as long as we live in this world? Is it not by means 
of this body that we feel, learn, and accomplish every- 
thing? Is it not a most wonderful and beautiful set of 
instruments ? Can we ever replace any one of them ? 
Can we ever have any one of them made as good 
as new, after it has once been seriously out of order ? 

2. It would not be easy to count up all the things 
which human beings can do by help of these wonder- 
ful bodies in which we live. Think for a moment of 
all the things you do in any one day; — all the breath- 
ing, eating, drinking and running, all the thinking, 
speaking, feeling, learning you do in any one day. 
Now if any one of the instruments is seriously out of 
order, you cannot do one of these things so well as you 
know how to do it. 

3. When any one of the instruments is very seri- 
ously out of order, there is always pain. If the pain 
is severe, you cannot think of any thing else while it 
lasts; all your other instruments are of no use to you, 
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just because of the pain in that one which is out. of 
order. 

4. If the pain and the disordered condition last a 
great while, the instrument is so injured that it is 
never again so strong as it was in the beginning. 
All the doctors in the world cannot make it so. 

5. Then you begin to be what people call an inva- 
lid; that is, a person who has not the full use of some 
one part of his body ; who is never exactly comfortable 
himself, and who is likely to make everybody about 
him more or less uncomfortable. 

6. I do not know anything in this world half so 
strange as the way in which people neglect their 
bodies, — their one set of instruments which they can 
never replace, and can do very little towards mending. 

7. When it is too late, when the instruments are 
hopelessly out of order, then they do not neglect them 
any longer ; then they run about frantically, trying to 
find some one to help them. And this is one of the 
saddest sights in the world, — a man or a woman 
running from one climate to another climate, and from 
one doctor to another doctor, trying to cure or patch 
up a body that is out of order. 

8. Now, perhaps you will say this is a dismal and a 
needless sermon to preach to young people ; for have 
they not their fathers and mothers to take care of 
them? Very true; but fathers and mothers cannot 
always be with their children, fathers and mothers 
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cannot always make their children remember and 
obey their directions. 

9. More than all, it is very hard to make children 
realize that it is of any great importance that they 
should keep all the laws of health. I know when I 
was a little girl, when people said to me you must not 
do thus and thus, for if you do you will take cold, I 
used to think, " Who cares for a little cold ? Suppos- 
ing I do catch one ! " And when I was shut up in 
the house for several days with a bad sore throat, and 
suffered great pain, I never blamed myself. I thought 
that sore throats must come now and then, and that I 
must take my turn. 

10. But now I have learned that if no law of health 
were ever broken we need never have a day's illness, 
might grow old free from suflFering, and at last grad- 
ually fall asleep, instead of dying terrible deaths from 
disease. 

II. 

11. I am all the while wishing that I had known 
this secret when I was young. If I had known it, I 
will tell you what I would have done : I would have 
just tried the experiment of never doing a single thing 
which could by any possibility put any one of the 
instruments of my body out of order. 

12. I wish I could see some boy or girl try it, yet: 
never to sit up late at night ; never to have close, bad 
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air in the room ; never to sit with wet feet ; never to 
go out in the cold weather without being properly 
wrapped up ; never to go out of a hot room into the 
cold out-door air, without putting on some extra wrap ; 
never to eat or drink an unwholesome thing ; never to 
let a day pass without at least two good hours of exer- 
cise in the open air; never to read a word by twilight 
or in the cars; never to let the sun be shut out of 
rooms. 

13. This is a pretty long list of nevers, but "never" 
is the only word that wins. After you have once made 
up your mind " never " to do a certain thing, that is 
the end of it, if you are a sensible person. 

14. But if you only say, "This is a bad habit: I 
will be a little on my guard, and not do it too often," 
you will find temptation knocking at your door twenty 
times a day, and you will have to be fighting the same 
old battle over and over again as long as you live. 
But when you have once laid down to yourself the 
rules you mean to keep, — the things you will always 
do and the things you will "never" do, — your life at 
once arranges itself in beautiful order. 

15. Do not think it would be a sort of slavery to 
give up so much for the sake of keeping your body in 
order. It is the only real freedom, though at first it 
does not look so much like freedom as the other way. 

16. I think the diflference between a person who has 
kept all the laws of health, and thereby has a good, 
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strong, sound body that can do whatever he wants to 
do, and a person who has let his body get all out of 
order, so that he has to lie in bed half his time and 
suffer, is quite as great a difference as there is between 
a creature with wings and a creature without wings. 
Don't you? 

LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (2) means it would he difficult f What 
word (5) is the opposite of ** comfortable." (5) ? What is the 
author's definition of "an invalid"? What expression (14) 
means you will find yourself tempted f 

Explain " fall asleep " (10) ; " extra wrap " (12). 

II. In the first paragraph select two simple interrogative sen- 
tences ; two complex interrogative sentences. 

III. In paragraph 8 we have hints of nine rules of health. 
Write these out as complete imperative sentences : thus, — 

Never sit up late at night. 

Never have close, bad air in the room. 



7a— The Better Land. 

liue§, tints, colors. \ ra'di-ant, bright, brilliant. 

I. 

" I HEAR thee speak of the better land ; 
Thou call'st its children a happy band. 
Mother! where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? 
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Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughs?" 
"Not there, not there, my child!" 

II. 
"Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? " 
"Not there, not there, my child!" 

» III. 

"Is it far away in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?" 
" Not there, not there, my child ! " 

IV. 

"Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy; 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom: 
For beyond the clouds, a^d beyond the tomb, 
Tis there, 'tis there, my child!" 
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liANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (ii) means cause the air to smell sweet f 
What three gems are named in stanza (iii)? What word (iv) 
means unfading f 

What is meant by " the better land " ? (i) (Compare the 
saying, "There is another and a better world.") 

Explain "the flower of the orange blows " (i). Explain "their 
starry wings " (ii). 

n. Write the analysis : — 

feathery stinny fadeless 

Select a simple interrogative sentence, — a complex inter- 
rogative sentence. 

III. This poem is in the form of a dialogue: who are the 
speakers ? 

Write the refrain of the first three sentences. Supply the 
words to make it a complete sentence. What change of answer 
is made at the close of the fourth stanza? Which statement is 
negative ? Which affirmative? 



50.— The Skater and the Wolves. 

PART I. 



ap-palled', terrified, 
en'er-gie§^ powers, strength. 
e5-ert'ed, put forth. 



in-eriist-ed, covered with a crust 

(of ice). 
zone, a girdle. 



. 1. Some forty years ago I passed the winter in 
the wilderness of northern Maine. I was passionately 
fond of skating, and the numerous lakes and rivers, 
frozen by the intense cold, oflFered an ample field to 
the lover of this pastime. 
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2. Sometimes my skating excursions were made 
by moonlight ; and it was on such an occasion that I 
met with an adventure which even now I cannot 
recall without a thrill of horror. 

3. I had left our cabin one evening just before 
dusk, with the intention of skating a short distance up 
the Kennebec, which glided directly before the door. 
The night was beautifully clear with the light of the 
full moon and millions of stars. Light also came 
glinting from ice and snow-wreath and incrusted 
branches, as the eye followed for miles the broad gleam 
of the river, that like a jewelled zone swept between 
the mighty forests that bordered its banks. 

4. And yet all was still. The cold seemed to have 
frozen tree, air, water, and every living thing. Even 
the ringing of my skates echoed back from the hill 
with a startling clearness; and the crackle of the ice, 
as I passed over it in my course, seemed to follow the 
tide of the river with lightning speed. 

5. I had gone up the river nearly two miles, when, 
coming to a little stream which flows into the larger, I 
turned into it to explore its course. Fir and hemlock 
of a century's growth met overhead, and formed an 
archway radiant with frost-work. All was dark with- 
in ; but I was young and fearless, and I laughed and 
shouted with excitement and joy. 

6. My wild hurrah rang through the silent woods, 
and I stood listening to the echoes until all was 
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hushed. Suddenly a sound arose, — it seemed to come 
from beneath the ice. It was low and tremulous at 
first, but it ended in one long wild howl. 

7. I was appalled. Never before had such a sound 
met my ears. Presently I heard the brushwood on 
shore crash as though from the tread of some ani- 
mal. The blood rushed to my forehead ; my energies 
returned, and I looked around me for some means of 
escape. 

8. The moon shone through the opening at the 
mouth of the creek by which I had entered the forest; 
and, considering this the best way of escape, I darted 
towards it like an arrow. It was hardly a hundred 
yards distant, and the swallow could scarcely have 
excelled me in flight ; yet, as I turned my eyes to the 
shore, I could see several dark objects dashing through 
the brushwood at a pace nearly double in speed to my 
own. By their great speed, and the short yells which 
they occasionally gave, I knew at once that these were 
the much-dreaded gray wolves. 

9. The bushes that skirted the shore now seemed 
to rush past with the velocity of lightning, as I dashed 
on in my flight to pass the narrow opening. The outlet 
was nearly gained; a few seconds more, and I would 
be comparatively safe. But in a moment my pursuers 
appeared on the bank above me, which here rose to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. There was no time for 
thought ; I bent my head, and dashed wildly forward. 
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The wolves sprang, but, miscalculating my speed, they 
fell behind, as I glided out upon the river ! 

10. I turned toward home. The light flakes of snow 
spun from the iron of my skates, and I was some dis- 
tance from my pursuers, when their fierce howl told 
me they were still in hot pursuit. I did not look back; 
I did not feel afraid, or sorry, or glad; one thought 
of home, of the bright faces awaiting my return, and of 
their tears if they never should see me, — and then 
all the energies of body and mind were exerted for 
escape. 

HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Scene of the adventure: time of leaving the cabin— 
where the skater went — description of the spot. 

IT. The appalling sound: the skater's hurrah — nature, of 
the sound that reached his ear — the dark objects seen in the 
brushwood. 

III. A RACE FOR life: the wolves on the bank — their spring 
— the skater on the Kennebec — his behavior. 



«.— The Skater and the Wolves. 

PART II. 



an-tag'o-nist, enemy. 
baffled (bftfld), defeated Joiled. 
lis' sure (fish'ar), cleft, opening. 



greet'ed, saluted. 
in-v6run-ta-ry, without choice. 
ken'nel, a dog-house. 



1. I WAS perfectly at home on the ice. Many were 
the days that I had spent on my good skates, never 
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thinking that they would one day prove my only 
means of safety. 

2. Every half-minute a furious yelp from my fierce 
attendants made me but too certain that they were in 
close pursuit. Nearer and nearer they came. At last 
I heard their feet pattering on the ice; I even felt their 




very breath, and heard their snuffing scent! Every 
nerve and muscle in my frame was strained to the 
utmost. 

3. The trees along the shore seemed to dance in an 
uncertain light, my brain turned with my own breath- 
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less speed, my pursuers hissed forth their breath with 
a sound truly horrible, when all at once an involun- 
tary motion on my part turned me out of my tjourse. 

4. The wolves close behind, unable to stop, and as 
unable to turn on smooth ice, slipped and fell, still 
going on far ahead. Their tongues were lolling out, 
their white tusks were gleaming from their bloody 
mouths, their dark shaggy breasts were flecked with 
foam; and as they passed me their eyes glared, and 
they howled with fury. 

5. The thought flashed on my mind that by turn- 
ing aside whenever they came too near I might avoid 
them ; for, owing to the formation of their feet, they 
are unable to run on ice except in a straight line. 
I immediately acted upon this plan, but the wolves 
having regained their feet sprang directly toward me. 

6. The race was renewed for twenty yards up the 
stream; they were almost close at my back, when I 
glided round and dashed directly past them. A fierce 
yell greeted this movement, and the wolves, slipping on 
their haunches, again slid onward, presenting a perfect 
picture 9f helplessness and disappointed rage. Thus I 
gained nearly a hundred yards at each turning. This 
was repeated two or three times, the baffled animals 
becoming every moment more and more excited. 

7. At one time, by delaying my turning too long, 
my bloodthirsty antagonists came so near that they 
threw their white foam over my coat as they sprang 
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to seize me, and their teeth clashed together like the 
spring of a fox-trap. Had my skates failed for one 
instant, had I tripped on a stick, or had my foot been 
caught in a fissure, the story I am now telling would 
never have been told. 

8. I thought over all the chances. I knew where 
they would first seize me if I fell. I thought how long 
it would be before I died, and then of the search for 
my body: for how fast man's mind traces out all 
the dread colors of death's picture only those who 
have been near the grim original can tell! 

9. At last I came opposite the cabin, and my 
hounds — I knew their deep voices — roused by the 
noise, bayed furiously from their kennels. I heard 
their chains rattle, — how I wished they would break 
them ! — then I should have had protectors to match 
the fiercest dwellers of the forest. The wolves, tak- 
ing the hint conveyed by the dogs, stopped in their 
mad career, and after a few moments turned and 
fled. 

10. I watched them until their forms disappeared 
over a neighboring hill ; then, taking off my skates, I 
wended my way to the cabin with feelings which may 
be better imagined than described. But even yet I 
never see a broad sheet of ice by moonlight without 
thinking of that snufiing breath, and those ferocious 
beasts that followed me so closely down that frozen 
river. 
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HBADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Neabeb and nearer: how the approach of the wolves 
was made known — the yelps — pattering feet — their breath — 
bodily state of the skater. 

II. The skater's strategy: his involuntary motion — effect 
on the wolves — the skater's fortunate thought — the wolves pell- 
mell — a narrow escape. 

III. Safe at last — the skater's thoughts — arrival opposite 
the cabin — baying of the hounds — disappearance of the wolves. 



52.— Rolf's Leap. 

PART I. 



fal'ter, a hesitation. I pa9'i-fy, to quiet. 

lus'U-Iy, stoutly. \ stdr'dy, stout, strong. 

1. " What, youVe making friends with my old Rolf 
are you, boys? — dear old Rolf! " said Uncle Dick. 

At the sound of his voice away broke Rolf from the 
two lads, sending them right and left like a couple of 
ninepins, and bounding forward, lame leg and all, had 
his faithful head in another moment pressed against 
his master's side, and was wagging his bushy tail so 
lustily that he wagged a pretty red rose all to pieces, 
and sent its petals in a shower over the gravel-path. 

2. "That's my good old dog!" said Uncle Dick, as 
he stroked his favorite's shaggy back, and pulled his 
long black ears, and shook the paw that Rolf kept 
solemnly "giving" at least a dozen times over. 
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3. " He has been going on with such fun, — licking 
our faces, and putting his arms on our shoulders ; and 
he rolled Tommy right over on the grass," said Will, 
the elder of the two boys. "Tommy tried to get on his 
back, and he didn't like it, and tumbled him off." 

4. "Of course he didn't like it," said Uncle Dick. 
" You wouldn't like to have anybody get on your 
back if you were lame of one leg ; at least I know I 
shouldn't; I'd tumble him off fast enough. Tommy 
may do anything else he likes, but he mustn't try to 
make Rolf carry him, — must he, old Rolf?" said 
Uncle Dick, in his tender voice. 

6. " You've got fine red cheeks, boys," he continued, 
and two pairs of sturdy limbs. Rolf and I would like 
to be able to jump about like you ; but our jumping 
days are over. Not but that Rolf took a finer leap 
once than either of you lads have ever done yet, — a 
noble leap, wasn't it, my old dog?" 

6. The general and the boys had sat down in the 
summer-house to rest ; and so Will said, " Tell us what 
sort of a leap Rolf took. Uncle Dick." 

" It is a painful subject to me, my lads ; but I'll tell 
you the story for the sake of the lesson it teaches." 

7. "It is fifteen years ago. The Seminoles had been 
giving us some trouble in Florida, and my regiment 
was ordered to that region to look after the red-skins. 
I stayed there for four years, and they were as happy 
years, on the whole, as I ever spent anywhere. We 
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weren't very hard worked, and many a pleasant ex- 
cursion did I have, sometimes with a companion, 
sometimes alone with only my horse and old Rolf. 
One of these excursions I shall never forget, for it 
was in the course of it that Rolf took his leap. 

8. "I had been riding for five or six miles one 
pleasant afternoon. It was just hot enough to make 
the thought of a swim delicious ; so after I had been 
jogging leisurely along for some little time, shooting 
a bird or two as I went, — for I wanted some bright 
feathers to send home to a little cousin, — I alighted 
from my horse, and hitching it to a palmetto I lay 
down for a quarter of an hour to cool myself, and 
then began to make ready for a plunge. 

9. "I was standing on a little ledge of cliff, some 
six or seven feet above the sea. It was high tide, and 
the water at my feet was about three fathoms deep. I 
was thinking what a delightful swim I should have, 
as I threw off my coat ; when just at that moment Rolf 
in a very excited way flung himself upon me, howling 
dismally. 

10. " ' What's the matter, old fellow?' I said to him, 
when he set up this dismal howl. ' Don't you want a 
swim? Well, you needn't unless you like, only I 
mean to have one ; so down with you, and let me get 
my clothes off.' 

11. "But instead of getting down the creature began 
to conduct himself in the strangest way, first seizing 
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me by the trousers with his teeth, and pulling me to 
the edge of the rock, as if he wanted me to plunge 
in dressed as I was ; then catching me again and drag- 
ging me back, much as though I was a big rat that 
he was trying to worry. This pantomime I declare he 
went through three separate times, barking and whin- 
ing all the while, till I began to think he was losing 
his senses. 

12. "Well, Heaven forgive me! but at last I got 
into a passion with the dog. I couldn't imagine what 
he meant. For two or three minutes I tried to pacify 
him, and as long as I took no more steps to get my 
clothes off he was willing to be pacified ; but the in- 
stant I began to undress myself again he was on me 
once more, pulling me this way and that, hanging on 
my arms, slobbering over me, and howling with his 
mouth up in the air. 

13. And so at last I lost my temper, and I snatched 
up my gun and struck him with the butt-end of it. 
My poor Rolf!" said Uncle Dick, all at once, with a 
falter in his voice; and he stopped abruptly, and stoop- 
ing down laid his hand on the great black head. 



liANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. " Seminoles " (7), an Indian tribe that formerly lived in 
Florida. Explain "sturdy limbs" (5); "red-skins" (7); "this 
pantomime" (11). 
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Give a synonym of: "sturdy" (6); "happy" (7); "conduct 
himself" (11) ; " forgive " (12) ; " struck " (13). 
II. Write the analysis : — 

dismally iindress abruptly- 

Select three adverbs ending in ly : from what adjectives are 
they formed? Select three adjectives ending in ful: from what 
nouns are they formed ? 

In paragraph 9 select a simple sentence, — a complex sen- 
tence, — a compound sentence. 



sa — Rolf's Leap. 

PART II. 



ooz'ing, fiowing gently. I pa-tliet'ie, touching. 

per-verse', obstinate. \ vi'tal, necessary to life. 

1. "Rolf was quieter after I had struck him," said 
Uncle Dick, with a little pause. " For a few moments 
he lay quite still at my feet, and I had begun to think 
that his crazy fit was over, and that he was going to 
give me no more trouble, when all at once, just as I 
had got ready to jump into the water, the creature 
sprang to his feet and flung himself upon me again. 

2. He threw himself with all his might upon my 
breast, and drove me backwards, howling so wildly 
that many a time since, boys, I have thought I must 
have been no better than a blind, perverse fool, not 
to have guessed what the trouble was. 
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3. "But the fact is, I imagined the poor beast was 
trying for some reason or other to get his own way. I 
thought it was my business to teach him that he was 
not to get his own way, but that I was to get mine; 
and so I beat him down somehow, — I don't like to 
think of it now! I struck him again three or four 
times with the end of my gun, till at last I got myself 
freed from him. 

4. "He gave a cry when he fell back. I call it 
a cry, for it was more like something human than a 
dog's howl, — something so wild and mournful, that, 
angry as I was, it startled me. I was standing a few 
feet in from the water, and as soon as I had shaken 
him off he went to the edge of the cliff, and stood 
there for a moment till I came up to him, and then 
— just as in another second I should have jumped 
into the sea — my brave, my noble dog, gave one last 
whine, one look into my face, and took the leap before 
me. 

6. "In another instant, boys, I knew what he had 
meant. He had scarcely touched the water when I 
saw a shark slip like lightning from under the over- 
hanging cliff, and grip him by the hinder legs. 

6. "I had my gun close at hand, and in the whole 
course of my life I never was so glad to have it with 
me. I caught it up, and fired into the water. I fired 
three times. The first shot missed him, the second 
seemed not to harm him much; but the third took 
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him in some vital place; for the hideous jaws started 
wide open, and he rolled over dead. 

7. " Then, with my gun in my hand still, I began 
with all my might to shout out, 'Rolf!' I couldn't 
venture into the water; for though the brute had let 
Rolf go, and had dived for a moment, he might make 
another spring. 

8. "The wounded animal struggled through the 
water and gained a moment's hold of the rock. I 
jumped down and caught him, and somehow — I don't 
know how — half carried and half dragged him up to 
the top of the cliflf. And then — upon my word, I don't 
know what I did next, only I think, as I looked at my 
darling's poor crushed limbs, with the blood oozing 
from them, and heard his choking gasps for breath — 
I — I forgot for a moment or two that I was a man at 
all, and burst out crying like a child. 

9. "He licked the tears off my cheeks, my poor old 
fellow ! I remember that. We looked a strange pair, 
I dare say, as we lay on the ground together, with our 
heads side by side. 

10. "When I had come to my senses a little I had 
to try to get my poor Rolf moved. We were a long 
way from the garrison, and the creature couldn't walk 
a step. I tore up my shirt, and bound his wounds as 
well as I could. Then I dressed, and in some way, 
as gently as I could, — though it was no easy thing 
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to do it, — I got him and myself together upon the 
horse^s back, and we began our ride. 

11. " It was a long, hard jolt for a poor fellow with 
both his hind-legs broken, but he bore it as patiently 
as if he had been a Christian. I never spoke to him 
but, panting as he was, he was ready to lick my hands 
and look lovingly up into my face. IVe wondered 
since, many a time, what he could have thought about 
it all ; and the only thing I am sure of is that he never 
thought much of the thing that he himself had done. 
That seemed, I know, all natural and simple to him ; 
I don't believe that he has ever understood to this day 
what anybody wondered at in it, or made a hero of 
him for. For the noblest people are the people who 
are noble without knowing it; and the same rule, I 
fancy, holds good, too, for dogs. 

12. "I got him to a resting-place at last, after a 
weary ride, and then I had his wounds dressed ; but it 
was weeks before he could stand upon his feet again, 
and when at last he began to walk he limped, and he 
has gone on limping ever since. The bone of one leg 
was so crushed that it couldn't be set properly, and so 
that limb is shorter than the other three. He doesn't 
mind it much, I dare say, — I don't think he ever did, 
— but it has been a pathetic lameness to me, boys. 

13. "It's all an old story now, you know," said the 
general, abruptly; "but it's one of those things that 
a man doesn't forget, and that it would be a shame 
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to him if he ever could forget as long as his life 
lasts." 

14. The general stooped down again as he ceased 
speaking, and Rolf, disturbed by the silence, raised his 
head to look about him. It was a grand old head 
still, though the eyes were growing dim with age. His 
master laid his hand upon it, and the bushy tail began 
to wag. 

" WeVe been together for fifteen years. He's getting 
old now," said Uncle Dick. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Rolf's strange behavior : conduct of the dog while his 
master was preparing for a swim (see previous lesson) — a blow 
in ignorance. 

II. The leap: time when Rolf made his leap — his behavior 
explained — killing of the shark. 

III. Rolf's rescue: the wounded dog — brought to land — 
emotion of his master — Rolfs affectionate behavior — home at 
last. 



54.— Golden Maxims. 



You may depend upon it that he is a good man 
whose intimate friends are all good. — Lavateb. 

Think that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done. 

ROBART. 
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Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Longfellow. 

Friends, kinsfolk, and dear ones salute him who, far 
traveled, returns home safe. So the good deeds done 
welcome him who, going from this world, enters the 
other. — BuDDAH. 

Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim^st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's. 

We do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Shakespeare. 

To make a happy fireside clime. 

To weans and wife; 
That's the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 

Burns. 

The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavor 
to be what you desire to appear. — Socrates. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life. 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle: 

Be a hero in the strife. 

Longfellow. 
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55.— The Two Anchors- 

a-vast', a sailor's word, meaning I a-lioy', a sailor's word used in 
stop, cease. \ haUing or calling. 

1. It was a gallant sailor-man 

Had just come home from sea, 
And, as I passed him in the town, 

He sang "Ahoy!" to me. 
I stopped, and saw I knew the man, — 

Had known him from a boy; 
And so I answered, sailor-like, 

"Avast!" to his "Ahoy!" 
I made a song for him one day, — 

His ship was then in sight, — 
"The little anchor on the left. 

The great one on the right." 

2. I gave his hand a hearty grip. 

"So you are back again? 
They say you have been pirating 

Upon the Spanish Main; 
Or was it some rich Indiaman 

You robbed of all her pearls? 
Of course you have been breaking hearts 

Of poor Kanaka girls ! " 
"Wherever I have been," he said, 

"I kept my ship in sight, — 
*The little anchor on the left, 

The great one on the right.'" 
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3. "I heard last night that you were in: 

I walked the wharves to-day, 
But saw no ship that looked like yours. 

Where does the good ship lay? 
I want to go on board of her." 

"And so you shall," said he; 
"But there are many things to do 

When one comes home from sea. 
You know the song you made for me? 

I sing it morn and night, — 
' The little anchor on the left, 

The great one on the right.'" 

4. "But how's your wife and little one?" 

"Come home with me," he said. 
"Go on, go on: I follow you." 

I followed where he led. 
He had a pleasant little house; 

The door was open wide, 
And at the door the dearest face, — 

A dearer one inside. 
He hugged his wife and child; he sang, — 

His spirits were so light, — 
"The little anchor on the left, 

The great one on the right." 

5. 'Twas supper-time, and we sat down, — 

The 'sailor's wife and child. 
And he and I: he looked at them, 
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And looked at me, and smiled. 
" I think of this when I am tossed 

Upon the stormy foam, 
And, though a thousand leagues away, 

Am anchored here at home." 
Then, giving each a kiss, he said, 

" I see, in dreams at night, 
This little anchor on my left, 

This great one on my right." 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (1) means called out f Explain the two sailor 
terms in the first stanza. 

"Spanish Main'' (2) is here used for the sea, although it 
properly means the main land. " Some rich Indiamen " (2) ; 
that is, a vessel trading to India, and freighted with a rich car- 
go. "Kanaka girls" (2); that is, the girls of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The verb " lay " (3) is used to rhyme with " to-day " ; but 
what is the proper form? 

II. Write the analysis : — 

tiearty stormy pleasant 

What pronoun is understood as the subject of the verb " had 
come" (1)? Point out other examples of the omission of the 
pronoun subject. 

By the " great anchor " is, of course, meant the sailor's wife : 
what is the " little anchor " ? Why do these najnes suggest a 
very pleasant picture ? 
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50.— Lafayette. 

PART I. 



Au-vergne, pron. 6-vem'. 
e-lud'ed, escaped by craft. 
e-ques'tri-an (statue), a statue 

in which the figure is represented 

on horseback. 



mem'o-ra-ble, worthy to he re- 
membered. 

p6s-til'ion, one who rides one of 
the horses in a post-chaise. 

"pr^yeet, plan, design. 



1. Standing among the trees in the little park 
named Union Square, in the city of New York, is 

a bronze statue 
representing a 
tall young man 
in the close-fit- 
ting uniform of 
an American 
general of the 
time of the Rev- 
olution. With 
his right hand 
he clasps a 
sword to his 
breast; his left 
is stretched out 
toward a no- 
ble equestrian 
statue of Wash- 
ington, which 
stands hard by. 
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2. This is the statue of a gallant young Frenchman 
who devoted his sword and his fortune to the cause 
of American liberty, and whose memory is kept green 
in the name of many a street and city and county in 
the land which he helped to make free. It is the 
statue of Lafayette. 

3. We call him simply Lafayette; in the Revolu- 
tionary days the people endearingly spoke of him as 
"the young marquis;" but his full name was Marie 
Jean Paul Roche Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette. 

4. He was born in the province of Auvergne, France, 
in 1757, his family being one of the most ancient and 
renowned in the French nobility. His father, who was 
an officer in the French army, was killed in battle in 
Germany a little before his son's birth; his mother 
died soon afterwards, and the infant orphan was left 
heir to a vast fortune. 

6. As the custom was in those days, he entered the 
army while scarcely in his teens, and while still at 
college near Paris. As was also the custom, he was 
married very young: he was but sixteen when he 
espoused a daughter of another noble house, herself 
being only thirteen years of age. Children though 
they were, the union proved to be a loving and happy 
one. 

6. Though born in and living amidst the most aris- 
tocratic society in the world, Lafayette was an ardent 
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lover of freedom, — a born democrat. "Republican 
stories," he says, "always charmed me." 

7. As captain in the royal guards, he was with his 
regiment at Metz in the memorable year 1776. At a 
dinner given by the commander of the garrison to 
the brother of the king of England, Lafayette, then 
nineteen years of age, heard of the Declaration of 
Independence, the news of which had just reached 
England. He listened to the story with a thrill of 
sympathy and joy, and before leaving the table he 
had resolved to draw his sword in the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom. 

8. It was a bold and risky step. He had to keep 
everything very secret, to blind his family, his friends, 
liis government; to avoid French and English spies. 
Only his girl- wife and two of his cousins knew what 
he was doing. 

9. Early in 1777 Lafayette was ready to embark 
for America, and he applied to the American com- 
missioner in Paris — Silas Deane — for a transport to 
carry himself and some other French officers across 
the Atlantic. Mr. Deane answered that, so low was the 
credit of Congress, he was unable to meet this wish. 

10. And truly this was the darkest period of our 
Revolutionary war. The defeat of the Americans in 
the battle of Long Island had compelled Washington 
to give up New York to the British, and forced him to 
retreat across New Jersey to the south of the Delaware, 
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where he had only about three thousand men poorly 
equipped, half fed, and without blankets, tents, or 
shoes. 

11. Tidings of these disasters had just reached 
France. The American commissioner was greatly 
cast down, and recommended Lafayette to give up his 
project. 

12. Thanking Mr. Deane for his frankness, the brave 
young fellow answered, " Until now, sir, you have seen 
only my zeal ; perhaps I may now be useful. I shall 
buy a ship which will carry these officers and myself 
We must show our confidence in the cause ; and it is 
in danger that I shall be glad to share your fortunes." 

13. The young enthusiast at once ordered a vessel to 
be fitted out at Bordeaux. This was to be done with 
the utmost secrecy, but the British ambassador at 
Paris got wind of the design and communicated it to 
the French court; so that just as Lafayette was about 
to sail he was met by an order from the king to 
report, under arrest, at Marseilles. 

14. From his family, also, he received letters beg- 
ging him to return home ; only the devoted young 
wife, who shared his zeal for American liberty, wrote 
urging him to stand firm and proceed on his enter- 
prise. In seeming obedience to the royal command 
Lafayette set out for Marseilles, but on the way he 
eluded the officers, and, disguised as a postilion, suc- 
ceeded, though hotly pursued, in reaching a small 
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Spanish port, to which he had ordered his vessel to 
sail. 

15. He boarded his ship, the Victory ^ and at once 
put to sea, first writing to his faithful young wife: 
" From love to me, become a good American ; the wel- 
fare of America is closely bound up with the welfare 
of mankind." 

16. The passage to the United States was long and 
stormy, and there was much danger from the English 
cruisers. However, he slipped between the ships 
guarding the coast, and landed in the night near the 
city of Charleston, South Carolina, towards the close 
of April, 1777. 

17. " At last," he says, " I felt American soil beneath 
my feet, and my first words were a vow to conquer or 
perish in the cause." 



HEADS FOR COMPOSmON. 

I. The statue: where it is — what it represents. 

II. Youth of Lafayette : where and when born — his fam- 
ily — his fortune — marriage. 

III. A LOVER OF FREEDOM : sayings of Lafayette — what he 
heard of in 1776 — his resolve. 

IV. The young volunteer : the application to the' American 
commissioner — Drew's answer — Lafayette's grand reply. 

V. Preparations AND DEPARTURE : Lafayette's order — oppo- 
sition he met with — feelings of his wife — his adventures — 
arrival in America. 
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87. — Laf ayette- 

PART II. 



dTviii'dled, was reduced. 
flank, the right or left of an army ; 

one of the tuings. 
sen'ti-nel, a guard. 



spir'it, boldness, dash. 
stroke, a masterly effort 
vet'er-an, long experienced in 



1. Philadelphia was at this time the seat of gov- 
ernment, and near that city Washington's army was 
encamped. To Philadelphia, accordingly, Lafayette 
hastened. On his arrival he addressed a letter to the 
President of Congress asking leave to enter the army 
as a volunteer in the ranks, and to serve without 
pay. 

2. Carried away by such self-sacrificing devotion. 
Congress gave him the commission of a major-general 
in the army of the United States. The commission 
was dated July 31, 1777, when Lafayette lacked more 
than a month of being twenty years old. 

3. It was shortly after reaching Philadelphia that 
Lafayette met Washington for the first time, at a 
dinner-party in that city. "Though surrounded by 
officers and citizens," wrote the young Frenchman, 
"his majestic face and form could not be mistaken, 
while his kind and noble manners were not less un- 
mistakable." 

4. The veteran commander-in-chief and the boyish 
lover of liberty were at once drawn to each other. He 
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placed Lafayette on his own staff, and from this time 
forward Lafayette was Washington's bosom friend. 

5. Within six weeks the young major-general saw 
his first battle. The British general Howe had em- 
barked his army on transports at Staten Island, and 
ordered the fleet to the head of Chesapeake Bay, with 
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the design of capturing Philadelphia. To oppose the 
advance of the British, Washington took position on 
the Brandywine (a small tributary of the Delaware), 
some twenty miles southwest of Philadelphia. 

6. Here a battle took place September 11, 1777, the 
result of which was a defeat to the Americans. Washing- 
ton had ordered an important movement; but it was 
not executed, and Howe turned his right flank. The 
Americans fought bravely, but were forced to give way, 
and Philadelphia fell into the hands of the British. 

7. Lafayette plunged into the hottest of the fight, 
and when the defeated Americans began to retreat, 
threw himself from his horse, entered the ranks, and 
exerted himself to rally them. 

8. In doing so Lafayette was badly wounded by a 
musket-ball in the leg. For some time, in his zeal, he 
did not notice the wound, until an aide-de-camp told 
him that the blood was running from his boot. La- 
fayette delayed merely long enough to have the wound 
bandaged; and it was only at midnight, a dozen miles 
from the battle-field, and when a stand had at last 
been made, that he consented to give up and be prop- 
erly cared for. For six weeks he was kept in bed; 
and it was not until the latter part of November that 
he again entered active, service which he did before 
his wound was fully healed. 

9. At this time a dashing stroke added to Lafayette's 
reputation. Having been sent by Washington, with a 
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small party of three hundred and fifty men, to find out 
the position and force of the enemy, he suddenly came 
upon the British advance guard, strongly placed, with 
cannon. 

10. Seeing that he was in immediate danger of being 
surrounded, he attacked the British with such spirit 
that they thought he must have a large force with 
him, and retreated. Lafayette then rapidly withdrew 
his small band to a place of safety. 

11. This little fight was of real service to Washing- 
ton, as it gave him time to get his army safely into 
position at Valley Forge, where the Americans went 
into winter quarters. 

12. Congress was greatly pleased at the behavior 
of Lafayette, and passed a vote asking Washington to 
give him command of a division. This Washington 
was pleased to do ; and so we find the young general, 
scarcely turned twenty, at the head of a body of picked 
men, mostly Virginians, whom he trained and disci- 
plined till they became the flower of the army. 

13. During the winter of 1777 there was no fighting. 
The British army lay well housed and well fed at Phil- 
adelphia, while the Continental army wore through a 
terrible winter at Valley Forge, — a wooded hollow in 
the bleak hills thirty miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Here the army underwent untold sufferings and pri- 
vations, and dwindled from eighteen thousand to five 
thousand men. 
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14. Lafayette wrote that, in his night visits about 
the camp, he found the sentinels with bare feet frozen 
at their posts, and men without coats, often without 
shirts, huddled on beds of branches about the camp- 
fires, unable from hunger and cold to sleep. For days 
together one scant meal a man was all that could be 
had. 

15. In the midst of such suffering the noble boy 
lived as his men did, fasting as they fasted, and deny- 
ing himself everything. Indeed, Washington himself 
had to make his dinner off a plate of potatoes and 
salted herring, with some hickory-nuts for dessert. 

16. With the month of May, 1778, both armies be- 
gan making ready for a new campaign. Washington 
sent out Lafayette with two thousand men and five 
cannon to take position about half-way between Valley 
Forge and Philadelphia. 

17. The British commander, General Clinton, learn- 
ing of the movement, resolved to capture "the young- 
ster," as he called him. He accordingly sent out a 
force of seven thousand men with fourteen pieces of 
artillery, a part of which was to gain the rear of 
Lafayette's position, while the main body attacked in 
front. 

18. Some militia placed to guard a road that led 
around Lafayette's little army fled when the enemy 
came up, and before he knew it Lafayette was sur- 
rounded. Clinton, delighted with the prospect, sent 
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an invitation to his lady friends in Philadelphia to 
meet the marquis at supper that evening, so sure 
was he of capturing him ; and the admiral of the 
'fleet was directed to set apart a vessel to take the pris- 
oner to England. 

19. But they were reckoning without their host. 
Lafayette never lost his cool head for a moment. 
Arranging his men in the woods so as to make them 
seem many more than they were, he marched with 
such order that the English were deceived, and feared 
to attack him, and while they hesitated he got his 
men out of the trap into which they had fallen, and 
returned to the main camp. 

20. Before the winter quarters were broken up, and 
the fighting for the summer of 1778 began, Lafayette 
had the great joy of announcing to the American army 
that the King of France was going to send a fleet and 
an army to aid the United States. Then, for the first 
time, he felt sure of final victory. He was immensely 
pleased to think that he was going to be able to fight 
side by side with his own countrymen on American 
soil for American liberty. 

21. At the close of the campaign of 1778, in which 
Lafayette bore a brilliant part, he requested leave of 
absence to return to France. Congress, having granted 
this request, with complimentary resolutions, he sailed 
from Boston early in 1779, and joined his family and 
friends in his native land. 
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HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Meeting with Washington: scene of the meeting — La- 
fayette's impression of Washington — friendship between the 
two men. 

II. Battle of the Brandywine: scene and date of the 
battle — result to the Americans — conduct of Lafayette. 

III. A dashing stroke : sudden meeting of the British ad- 
vance guard — Lafayette's attack — its service to Washington. 

IV. How " the youngster " ESCAPED : Washington's order to 
Lafayette — Clinton's plan — out of the trap. 



55. — Lafayette- 

PART III. 



am-bas'sa-dor, a person sent by 
one government to another to rep- 
resent it. 

foiled, defeated by stratagem. 



liu-man'i-ty, care /or human 

life. 
rep'ri-mand, reproof 
stdrm, assault on a fortified place. 



1. Lafayette had left home in disgrace, and under 
order of arrest for disobedience to his king. He re- 
turned famous and honored. After a gentle reprimand 
administered by the king, he was welcomed by the 
royal family and the court. By all classes of society 
his arrival was hailed with joy; he was followed by 
crowds in the streets wherever he went, and through- 
out France celebrations were held in his honor. 

2. In Paris Lafayette made the acquaintance of 
Franklin, — Dr. Franklin he was now called, — who 
had just been appointed ambassador of the United 
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States to the French court. The venerable sage had 
the pleasure of carrying out the instructions of 
Congress, "to have made in Paris, and to present 
to the Marquis de Lafayette, a sword in the name 
of the United States." The sword cost five thousand 
francs, and was ornamented with representations of 
the chief battles in which Lafayette had taken part. 

3. Of Lafay- 
ette Franklin 
wrote to Gen- 
eral Washing- 
Iton at this 
time: "We 
became ac- 
quainted from 
the time of his 
arrival at 
Paris; and his 
zeal for the 
honor of our 
country, his activity in our affairs here, and his firm 
attachment to our cause and to you, impressed me 
with the highest regard and esteem for him." 

4. Lafayette now used all his influence in urging 
the French government to send a new fleet and army 
to the aid of the United States. Having at last re- 
ceived the king's promise that this should be done, 
he set sail from France, reached Boston in April, 1780, 
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and hastened to rejoin his beloved commander at 
Morristown. 

6. When the courier who brought the news that 
Lafayette had landed again in Boston was introduced 
to the presence of General Washington, those who were 
standing by saw tears of joy run down the cheeks of 
the veteran soldier ; and when Lafayette came to him, 
bearing the glad-tidings that ships and men and money 
were on their way from France to aid in the com- 
mon cause, the happiness of Washington was beyond 
words. 

6. And well it might be. The help the French had 
sent the year before was of little use. The country 
had again fallen into a weary and grumbling mood. 
The army had shrunk until it was the mere ghost of 
an army. There was no money in the treasury. And 
here came back the dearly loved friend from France, 
whose zeal and talent had won from the French 
government promises of the most generous help. No 
wonder that the brave American commander welcomed 
Lafayette with a heart filled with gratitude and love. 

7. The French fleet and an army under the Count 
de Rochambeau followed quickly after Lafayette, and 
the marquis was sent by Washington to Newport, there 
to arrange with the French commander for united 
operations. 

8. We now come to our hero's most important 
military exploit. Early in 1781 the traitor Benedict 
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Arnold led a force of British and Tories into Virginia 
to overrun and plunder that state. Washington sent 
Lafayette with a body of troops to afford the Vir- 
ginians protection. 

9. Soon afterwards Lord Cornwallis, the ablest gen- 
eral the British had in America, made his appearance, 
and with a powerful force marched to attack Lafayette, 
who with about three thousand men was encamped 
near Richmond. Lafayette drew back slowly before 
him, trying to deceive him as to his real strength. 
At last Cornwallis had pushed the little army of 
Americans away northwestward to the foot-hills of the 
Blue-ridge, and wrote to New York, " The boy -cannot 
now escape me." 

10. But the "boy" did escape him. Marching all 
night by a back road through the woods, and leaving 
his baggage and tents and heavy guns behind him, 
Lafayette appeared to the astonished eyes of the Brit- 
ish commander in a strong position, from which he 
could not be driven. Just at this point Lafayette got 
some more men from Washington's camp and from 
Virginia, and then commenced one of the most re- 
markable campaigns ever known. 

11. Lafayette, still much weaker than Cornwallis, 
was so active, and appeared so confident, that the 
English slowly withdrew toward the coast. Always 
seeming anxious to fight, yet never risking a general 
battle, Lafayette followed Cornwallis until he got him 
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into the village of Yorktown, between the York river 
and the James river. There the Pritish felt safe, 
thinking that they could at any time get to New York 
by water, or, with a few more men, could sally out 
and drive Lafayette from Virginia. 

12. But Lafayette expected a French fleet off the 
coast, and contented himself with carefully watching 
his enemy, and writing to Washington to hasten south 
with his army and make the capture of the British 
certain. At last the French fleet came, and poor Corn- 
wallis, with all his skill and courage, was surrounded. 
He could hardly believe his eyes, and tried in one 
way and another to break through ; but it was of no 
use. 

13. The French landed in large force, and their com- 
manders urged Lafayette to take Yorktown by storm. 
They appealed to his love of fame. He had foiled 
Cornwallis, and shut him up in Yorktown : he ought 
to have the glory of his capture. 

14. But the humane young hero put aside this temp- 
tation, and refused to waste his men's lives in a venture 
which might not succeed. He knew that Cornwallis 
could not escape, and that when Washington arrived 
with his army the British would have to surrender, 
with little or no bloodshed, — so admirably combined 
in his character were courage, prudence, and humanity. 

16. At last Washington came with Count de Roch- 
ambeau and a large army, and Cornwallis, on the 19th 
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of October, 1781, was compelled to lay down his arms. 
And this practicjilly ended the war, although it was 
not until two years later that peace was declared. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Lafayette in France : contrast between his leaving and 
his return — reception at court — by the people. 

II. Frankijn and Lafayette : presentation of a sword — 
Franklin's opinion of the Marquis — his influence with the 
French king. 

III. Return to America: emotion of Washington — impor- 
tance of the aid brought by Lafayette. 

IV. A BRILLIANT EXPLOIT: Cornwallis seeks to entrap the 
young general — Lafayette's escape — he pursues Cornwallis. 

V. YoRKTOWN : Lafayette follows the British general to York- 
town — message to Washington — arrival of the French allies — 
surrender of Cornwallis. 



SP. — Lafayette. 

PART IV. 



ch.am'pi-on, the leader of a cause. 
eSn'test, struggle. 
des-p6t'i€, tyrannical. 



dem-on-stra'tions, public man- 

ifestations. 
front'ier, border line. 



1. In the mean time the British government showed 
no signs of giving up the contest; so Lafayette sailed 
for France to seek fresh aid from the government 
of that country. He succeeded bravely, and was put 
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at the head of a great expedition that was to sail for 
the United States early in 1783. 

2. But while these splendid efforts were being put 
forth peace was declared; the independence of the 
United States was recognized by Great Britain; the 
long struggle was over, and Lafayette was able by 
his own hand to send the first tidings of the glorious 
result to Congress. 

3. Within a few years after Lafayette's return to 
his native land the great French Revolution broke 
out, and Lafayette at once stepped forth as the cham- 
pion of the people. He was made commander-in- 
chief of a great popular army called the National 
Guard, and used his vast influence in favor of justice 
and moderation. 

4. As the revolution went on, however, the direc- 
tion of affairs fell into the hands of violent men. The 
king, Louis XVI., was dethroned and beheaded, and a 
"reign of terror" began. 

6. Lafayette, who was on the border of Austria 
fighting his country's foreign foes, was hated by the 
men in power because he opposed their thirst for 
blood. They conspired to seize and kill him. Seeing 
that his life was no longer safe, he fled in disguise 
across the frontier, but fell into the hands of the des- 
potic Austrian government, and was consigned to a 
damp, dark dungeon in the citadel of Olmiitz. 

6. Here he was told that his whereabouts should 
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be held secret; no one of his family or friends 
should know whether he were living or dead ; and 
that so long as he lived no word of what was doing 
in the world outside should reach him. 

7. He wasted to a skeleton, 
and his hair whitened and fell 
out; but he did not lose heart, 
and at last the secret of his 
imprisonment became known. 
His wife, who had narrowly 
escaped death on the scaffold 
from Lafayette's enemies in 
France, w^ent to Vienna, and 
with prayers and tears ob- 
tained permission to share her 
husband's cell. 

8. Great efforts were now 
made both in Europe and in 
America to obtain the release 
of Lafayette. Washington, 

who was by this time President of the United States, 
appealed to the emperor of Austria to liberate the 
almost dying prisoner. 

9. These efforts were all in vain; but finally Napo- 
leon, who had become the ruler of France, and had 
beaten the Austrians at many points, forced them to 
free Lafayette before he would grant them peace. After 
five years of imprisonment almost worse than death, 
he appeared again among his fellow-men. 
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10. Let us pass over many years filled with stirring 
events, in which Lafayette bore a leading partj and 
advance to a triumphant scene in the career of our 
hero. It is the year 1824. Lafayette is now a veteran 
of sixty-seven. Forty years have passed since he bade 
farewell to the United States. And now, at the invita- 
tion of our government, he has arrived to visit, as the 
guest of the nation, the land whose independence he 
had done so much to secure. 

11. Accompanied by his son George Washington 
Lafayette, he spent a twelvemonth in visiting the 
principal cities of the twenty-four States. He was 
everywhere received with demonstrations of love and 
respect. Cities and legislatures vied with one another 
in doing him honor ; and he returned to France in a 
national vessel placed at his service by our government. 

12. Lafayette died in 1834, being seventy-seven years 
of age. Surely no life was ever better spent. From 
his boyhood to his old age he had always striven to 
reform abuses, to overthrow injustice, to win liberty 
for all mankind, and at the same time to teach his 
fellow-men to use justly and kindly the liberty which 
they secured. 

13. In our own history his name will always be 
linked with that of Washington. They were both 
brave, faithful, just, and generous, and both honored 
the name of American citizen, — a name which La- 
fayette proudly claimed as long as he lived. 
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HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The French Revolution : Lafayette as champion of the 
people — the ** reign of terror." 

II. In an Austrian dungeon : Lafayette seized by the Aus- 
trian government — his sufferings at Olmiitz — his noble wife — 
release. 

III. Visit to the United States: date of the visit — age of 
Lafayette — account of his tour. 

IV. Closing scenes: date of Lafayette's death — his charac- 
ter — Washington and Lafayette. 



PO.— Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 

PART I. 

pSst'iire, position. I sub-mis'sive, obedient. 

qual'i-ty, noble birth. \ sig'ni-fy, to make known. 

1. Jonathan Swift, generally called Dean Swift, 
ranks among the greatest writers of our language. 
He was born in Dublin, Ireland, more than two hun- 
dred years ago. 

2. One of Swift's most famous books is Gulliver^s 
Travels. The hero of this romance is named Lemuel 
Gulliver. He is represented as traveling into various 
remote parts of the world, where he found pigmies and 
giants, and all kinds of strange beings. 

3. On his first voyage Gulliver was shipwrecked on 
the coast of the imaginary island of Lilliput, among 
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whose pigmy inhabitants — the Lilliputians — he had 
some very remarkable adventures, as the following 
extract will show. 



4. What became of my companions in the boat I 
cannot tell; but I conclude they were all lost. For 
my own part, I swam as fortune directed me, and was 
pushed forward by wind and tide. I could often feel 
no bottom ; but when I was almost gone, and able to 
struggle no longer, I found myself within my depth, 
and succeeded in wading to the shore. 

5. I then advanced about half a mile, but could 
not discover any sign of houses or inhabitants. Being 
extremely tired, I lay down on the grass, which was 
very short and soft, and for nine hours slept sounder 
than ever I remembered to have done in my life. 
When I awoke it was just daylight. 

6. I attempted to rise, but was not able to stir; for 
I found my arms and legs were strongly fastened on 
each side to the ground, and my hair, which was long 
and thick, tied down in the same manner. I likewise 
felt several slender cords across my body. 

7. Being on my back I could only look upwards; 
the sun began to grow hot, and the light hurt my eyes. 
I heard a confused noise about me, but in the posture 
in which I lay I could see nothing except the sky. 

8. In a little while I felt something alive moving 
on my left leg and advancing gently over my breast 
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almost up to my chin. Bending my eyes downward 
as much as I could, I perceived it to be a human crea- 
ture not six inches high, with a bow and arrow in his 
hands, and a quiver at his back. In the mean time I 
felt at least forty more of the same kind (as I con- 
jectured) following the first. 

9. I was in the utmost astonishment, and roared so 
loud that they all ran back in a fright; and some of 
them, as I was afterwards told, were hurt by the falls 
they got in leaping from my sides to the ground. 
However, they soon returned, and one of them, who 
ventured so far as to get a full sight of my face, lifting 
up his hands in admiration, cried out in a shrill but 
distinct voice, " see the Man-mountain ! " 

10. I lay all this while, as you may believe, in great 
uneasiness. At length, struggling to get loose, I had 
the fortune to break the strings, and wrench out the 
pegs that fastened my left arm to the ground. By lift- 
ing it up to my face, I discovered the methods they 
had taken to bind me, and at the same time with a 
violent pull I slightly loosened the strings that tied 
down my hair on the left side, so that I was just able 
to turn my head about two inches. 

11. But the creatures ran off a second time before I 
could seize them ; whereupon there was a great shout 
in a very shrill accent, and in an instant I felt about a 
hundred arrows discharged on my left hand. These 
stung me like so many needles ; and, besides, they shot 
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another flight into the air, and many I suppose fell on 
my body — though I felt them not — and some on my 
face, which I immediately covered with my left hand. 

12. When this shower of arrows was over, I began 
groaning with grief and pain, and then as I strove 
again to get loose, they discharged another volley 
larger than the first. Some of them attempted with 
spears to stick me in the sides, but by good luck I had 
on my leather jacket, which they could not pierce. 

13. I thought the most prudent thing I could do 
was to lie still ; and my design was to continue so till 
night, when, my left hand being already loose, I would 
easily be able to free myself. As for the inhabitants, I 
had reason to believe myself a match for the greatest^ 
army they could bring against me, if they were all of 
the same size as the one I saw. 

14. But fortune disposed otherwise of me. When 
the people observed I was quiet they discharged no 
more arrows ; but from the noise I heard their num- 
ber was increasing, and about four yards from my 
right ear I heard for more than an hour a knocking 
like the sound of people at work. 

15. Turning my head that way as well as the pegs 
and strings would permit me, I saw a stage erected 
about a foot and a half from the ground capable of 
holding four of the inhabitants, with two or three 
ladders to mount it. From this platform one of them, 
who seemed to be a person of quality, made me a long 
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speech, of which I understood not one syllable. Being 
almost famished with hunger, not having eaten a 
morsel for some hours before I left the ship, I could 
not help showing my impatience by putting my finger 
frequently to my mouth, to signify that I wanted food. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following questions : — 

1. What kind of people lived in the island of Lilliput? 

2. In what condition was Gulliver when he awoke ? 

3. What sort of creature was the first Lilliputian he saw? 

4. In what way did the Lilliputians assail Gulliver ? 



Pi.— Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 

PART II. 

dex-ter'i-ty, skill. \ in-tel'li-genpe, information. 

ed'i-fi9e, a large buUding. I me-trop'o-lis, chief city. 

1. The noble orator hurgo (for so they called a great 
lord, as I afterwards learnt) understood me very well. 
He descended from the stage, and commanded that 
several ladders should be applied to my sides. On 
these above a hundred of the inhabitants mounted, 
and walked towards my mouth laden with baskets full 
of meat, which had been sent thither by the king's 
orders, upon the first intelligence he received of me. 

2. I observed that there was the flesh of several 
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animals, but could not distinguish them by the taste. 
There were parts shaped like those of mutton, and very 
well-dressed, but smaller than the wings of a lark. I 
ate two or three at a mouthful, and took three loaves 
at a time, about the bigness of musket-balls. They 
supplied me as well as they could, showing a thousand 
marks of wonder at my bulk and appetite. 

3. I then made another sign that I wanted drink. 
They found by my eating that a small quantity would 
not suffice me; and being a most ingenious people 
they slung up, with great dexterity, one of their largest 
hogsheads, then rolled it towards my hand, and beat 
out the top. 

4. I drank it off at a draught, which I might well 
do, for it did not hold half a pint, and tasted like a 
small wine of Burgundy. They brought me a second 
hogshead, which I drank in the same manner, and 
made signs for more ; but they had none to give me. 

5. When they observed that I made no more de- 
mands for meat, there appeared before me a person of 
high rank from his imperial majesty. It seems that 
upon the first moment I was discovered sleeping on 
the ground, after my landing, the emperor had early 
notice of it by express, and had ordered that I should 
be tied in the manner I have related, — which was done 
in the night while I slept, — that plenty of meat and 
drink should be sent me, and a vehicle prepared to 
carry me to the capital city. 
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6. Five hundred carpenters and engineers were im- 
mediately set at work to prepare the greatest engine 
they had. It was a frame of wood raised three inches 
from the ground, about seven feet long and four wide, 
moving upon twenty -two wheels. It was brought par- 
allel to me as I lay. 

7. But the principal difficulty was to raise and place 
me in this vehicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot 
high, were erected for this purpose, and very strong 
cords, of the bigness of packthread, were fastened by 
hooks to many bandages, which the workman had girt 
round my neck, my hands, my body, and my legs. 
Nine hundred of the strongest men were employed 
to draw up these cords, by many pulleys fastened 
on the poles ; and thus in less than three hours I was 
raised and slung into the engine, and then tied fast. 

8. All this I was told; for while the operation was 
performing I lay in a profound sleep, caused by a 
medicine infused into my drink. Fifteen hundred of 
the emperor's largest horses, each about four inches 
and a half high, were employed to draw me towards 
the metropolis, half a mile distant* 

9. About four hours after we began our journey I 
was awakened by a very ridiculous accident. A halt 
being made to adjust something that was out of order, 
two or three of the young natives had the curiosity to 
see how I looked when I was asleep. They climbed 
up into the vehicle, and advancing very softly to my 
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face, one of them, an officer in the guards, put the 
sharp end of his pike a good way up into my left 
nostril. This tickled my nose like a straw and made 
me sneeze violently, — whereupon they stole off un- 
perceived, and it was three weekft before I knew the 
cause of my waking so suddenly. 

10. We made a long march the remaining part 
of the day, and rested at night, with five hundred 
guards on each side of me, half with torches and 
half with bows and arrows, to shoot me if I should 
offer to stir. The next morning at sunrise we con- 
tinued our march, and about noon arrived within 
two hundred yards of the city gates. The emperor 
and all his court came out to meet us ; but his great 
officers would by no means allow his majesty to 
endanger his person by mounting on my body. 

11. At the place where we stopped there stood an 
ancient temple, considered to be the largest in the 
whole kingdom ; and in this edifice it was determined 
I should lodge. The great gate fronting to the north 
was about four feet high and almost two feet wide, 
through which I could easily creep. 

12. On each side of the gate was a small window, 
not above six inches from the ground. Through this 
the king's smith carried four score and eleven chains, 
like those that hang to a lady's watch in Europe, and 
almost as large. These were locked to my left leg 
with six-and-thirty padlocks. 
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13. On the other side of the great highway, at 
twenty feet distance, there was a turret at least five 
feet high. Here the emperor ascended with many 
principal lords of his court, to have an opportunity 
of viewing me, — as I was told, for I could not see 
them. It was reckoned that above a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants came out of the town upon the 
same errand, and, in spite of my guards, I believe 
there could not be fewer than ten thousand, at several 
times, who mounted my body by the help of ladders. 
But a proclamation was soon issued to forbid it upon 
pain of death. 

14. When the workmen found it was impossible for 
me to break loose they cut all the strings that bound 
me. Then I rose up, with as melancholy a disposition 
as ever I had in my life. But the noise and astonish- 
ment of the people at seeing me rise and walk are not 
to be expressed. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following questions : — 

1. In what manner did the Lilliputians feed Gulliver ? 

2. How did they give him drink ? 

3. What means were used to hoist Gulliver into the " engine " 
made to transport him ? 

4. What ridiculous accident happened to Gulliver on the 
journey ? 

6. Where was Gulliver lodged ? 
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P2.— Gulliver among the Giants. 

PART I. 

lee '-side, the side farthest from I ma-li'cious, spiteful, 
the point where the wind blows. J p"Clr'cliased., bought 

1. Gulliver on his second voyage found himself 
on the island of Brobdingnag, the land of the 
giants. 

2. The first of the monsters that he saw was as 
tall as an ordinary church-steeple, and as he walked 
he took about ten yards at every stride. This giant 
discovered Gulliver hiding in the grass, and taking 
him up between his thumb and forefinger carried him 
home and presented him to his daughter. 

3. This maiden was about nine years old; she is 
described as " very good-natured, and not above forty 
feet high, being little of her age." She became very 
fond of the curious little pet her father had given her, 
and taught Gulliver to call her Glumdalclitch, which 
means "little nurse." 

4. After a time Gulliver was carried to the capital, 
and was purchased as a curiosity by the queen, who 
kept the "little nurse" to look after her pet. 

5. I should have lived happily enough in that coun- 
try, if my littleness had not exposed me to various 
ridiculous and troublesome accidents. Some of these 
I shall now relate. 
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Glumdalclitch 
carried mo into the gardens 
of tlie court iti the cage that 
had been made for me, and 
would t^onu'timos take Ttie 
<jiit of if iu\i\ hold Jiio in lier 
hand or set me down to walk. I remember that one 
day the queen's dwarf followed us into those gardens, 
and my nurse having set me down near some dwarf 
apple-trees, I must needs show my wit by a silly com- 
parison which I made between him and the trees. 

7. This greatly offended the malicious rogue; and 
watching his opportunity, when I was walking under 
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one of the trees, he shook it directly over my head. 
A dozen apples, each nearly as large as a hogshead, 
came tumbling about my ears. One of them hit me 
on my back as I chanced to stoop, and knocked me 
down flat on my face; but I received no other hurt, 
and the dwarf was pardoned at my desire, because I 
had given the provocation. 

8. Another day my mistress left me on a smooth 
grass-plot to divert myself, while she walked on with 
her governess. In the mean time there suddenly fell 
such a violent shower of hail that by the force of it I 
was at once struck to the ground, and when I was 
down the hailstones gave me cruel bangs all over the 
body as if I had been pelted with tennis-balls. 

9. Though I managed to creep on all fours, and 
shelter myself by lying flat on my face on the lee- 
side of a hedge, I was so bruised from head to foot 
that I could not go abroad for ten days. Neither is 
this at all to be wondered at, because in that country 
a hailstone is nearly eighteen hundred times as large 
as one in Europe. 

10. But a more dangerous accident happened to 
me in the same garden one day when my little nurse 
was absent for a short time. A small white spaniel 
that belonged to one of the chief gardeners, having 
got by accident into the garden, happened to range 
near the place where I lay. The dog, following the 
scent, came directly up, and, taking me in his mouth, 
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ran straight to his master, wagging his tail, and set 
me gently on the ground. • 

11. Fortunately he had been so well taught that I 
was carried between his teeth without the least hurt, or 
even having my clothes torn. But the poor gardener, 
who knew me well, and had a great kindness for me, 
was in a terrible fright. He gently took me up in 
both his hands and asked me how I did; but I was 
so amazed and out of breath that I could not speak 
a word. 

12. In a few minutes I came to myself, and the gar- 
dener carried me safe to my little nurse, who by this 
time had returned to the place where she left me, and 
was in cruel agonies when I did not appear, nor answer 
when she called. She severely scolded the gardener on 
account of his dog. But the thing was hushed up, 
and never known at court ; for the girl was afraid of 
the queen's anger. And truly, as to myself, I thought 
it would not be well for me that such a story should 
go about. 

HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following questions : — 

1. On what island did Gulliver find himself on his second 
voyage ? 

2. What is said of the size of the first giant he met ? 

3. What did this giant do with Gulliver ? 

4. By whom was he purchased ? • 

5. How did the giant-dwarf take revenge on Gulliver ? 

6. What befell him with the spaniel ? 
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93.— Gulliver among the Giants. 

PART II. 



€on-9ealed', hid, covered up. 
in6r'ti-fied, vexed, humiliated. 
page, a youthful attendant on a 
person of rank. 



pitclied (pitcht), treated with 

pitch. 
re-guine', to take up again. 
"wlier'ry, a narrow shallow boat. 



1. This accident determined Glumdalclitch never 
again to trust me out of her sight. I had been long 
afraid of this resolution, and therefore concealed from 
her some little unlucky adventures that happened in 
those times when I was left by myself. 

2. For example: on one occasion a hawk, hover- 
ing over the garden, made a swoop at me, and if I 
had not resolutely drawn my sword, and run under 
a thick hedge, he would certainly have carried me 
away in his talons. Another time, walking to the 
top of a fresh mole-hill, I fell to my neck into 
the hole through which that animal had cast up 
the earth. However, I made up some story — not 
worth remembering — as an excuse for spoiling my 
clothes. 

3. I cannot tell whether I was the more pleased or 
mortified to observe, in these solitary walks, that the 
smaller birds did not seem to be at all afraid of me, 
but would hop about within a yard's distance, looking 
for worms and other food, as freely as if no creature at 
all were near them. 
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4. I remember that once a thrush had the boldness 
to snatch out of my hand, with his bill, a piece of cake 
that my mistress had just given me for my breakfast. 
When I attempted to catch any of these birds, they 
would boldly turn against me and peck at my fingers, 
which I did not dare risk within their reach, — and 
then they would coolly hop back to resume their hunt 
for worms or snails. 

5. One day, however, I took a thick cudgel and 
threw it with all my strength, and with such good aim, 
at a linnet that I knocked him dowQ, and seizing him 
by the neck with both my hands, ran with him in 
triumph to my nurse. However, the bird, which had 
only been stunned, recovering himself, gave me so 
many boxes with his wings on both sides of my head 
and body — though I held him at arm^s length, and 
was out of reach of his claws — that I was twenty 
times thinking to let him go. 

6. But I was soon relieved by one of our servants, 
who wrung off the bird's neck ; and I had him next 
day for dinner, by the queen's command. This linnet, 
as near as I can remember, seemed to be somewhat 
larger than an English swan. 

7. The queen, who used often to hear me talk of my 
sea- voyages, and took all occasions to divert me when I 
was melancholy, asked me whether I understood how 
to handle a sail or an oar, and whether a little exercise 
at rowing might not be good for my health. 
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8. I answered that I understood both very well; 
for although my proper employment had been that of 
surgeon or doctor on board the ship, yet often, upon 
a pinch, I was forced to work Jike a common sailor. 
But I could not see how this could be done in their 
country, where the smallest wherry was equal to a 
first-rate man-of-war among us. 

9. Her majesty said if I would make a plan for a 
boat, her own joiner should build it, and she would 
provide a place for me to sail in. The fellow was an 
ingenious workman, and under my instruction in ten 
days finished a pleasure-boat and all its tackling. It 
was of such size as easily to hold eight Europeans. 

10. When the boat was finished, the queen was so 
delighted that she ran with it to the king, who ordered 
it to be put in a tub full of water, with me in it, by 
way of trial. But as I could not manage my two little 
oars for want of room, the queen ordered the joiner 
to make a wooden trough, three hundred feet long, 
fifty broad, and eight deep. This being well pitched 
to prevent leaking, was placed on the floor along the 
wall in an outer room of the palace. 

11. It had a tap near the bottom to let out the water 
when it began to grow stale ; and two servants could 
easily fill it in half an hour. Here I often used to row 
for my own diversion, as well as that of the queen 
and her ladies, who were much entertained by my 
skill and agility. 
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12. Sometimes I would put up my sail, and then my 
business was only to steer, while the ladies gave me 
a gale with their fans. When they were weary, some 
of their pages would blow my sail forward with their 
breath, while I showed my art by steering to the right 
or left as I pleased. When I had done, my mistress 
carried back my boat into her closet, and hung it on a 
nail to dry. 

HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

1. What was Gulliver's experience with the hawk ? 

2. What was his experience with the thrush ? 

3. What was his experience mth the linnet ? 

4. What contrivance was made to afford Gulliver rowing ex- 
ercise ? 

5. How was the boat sometimes propelled ? 



P4. — The Gray Swan. 



bilne, salt water; 

the sea. 
eruige, a voyage. 



here meaning 



la"w'less, not restrained by law, 

wild, disobedient. 
tut, be still. 



"Oh! tell me, sailor, tell me true. 

Is my little lad, my Elihu, 
A-sailing with your ship?" 

The sailor's eyes were dim with dew, — 

'^Your little lad, your Elihu f' 
He said with trembling lip, — 
''What little lad? What ship?'' 
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2. "What little lad? as if there could be 
Another such an one as he! 

What little lad, do you say? 
Why, Elihu, that took to sea 
The moment I put him off my kneel 

It was just the other day 

The Gray Swan sailed away!" 

3. ''The other day?'' The sailor's eyes 
Stood open with a great surprise: — 

''The other day?— The Swan?'' 
His heart began in his throat to rise. 
"Ay, ay, sir! here in the cupboard lies 

The jacket he had on ! " 

"And 80 your lad is gone?" 

4. "Gone with the Swan!" — "And did she stand 
With her anchor clutching hold of the sand, 

For a month and never stir?" 
"Why, to be sure! IVe seen from the land, 
Like a lover kissing his lady's hand 

The wild sea kissing her, — 

A sight to remember, sir!" 

5. "Buij my good mx)ther, do you know 
All this was twenty years ago? 

I stood on the Gray Swan's deck. 
And to that lad I saw you throw 
{Taking it off, as it might be, so) v 
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The kerchief from your neck,^^ — 
"Ay, and he^U bring it back!" 

6. "And did the little lawless lady 

That has made you sick^ and made you sad. 
Sail with the Gray Swanks crewf^^ 

"Lawless! The man is going mad! 

The best boy ever mother had: — 
Be sure he sailed with the crew! 
What would you have him do ? " 

7. "And has he never written line, 

Nor sent you wordy nor made you sign. 

To say he was alive ?^^ 
"Hold! if 'twas wrong, the wrong is mine; 
Besides, he may be in the brine; 

And could he write from the grave? 

Tut, man! What would you have?" 

8. "Gone twenty years, — a long, long cruise; 
*Twas wicked thus your love to abuse! 

But if the lad still live. 
And come back home, think you, you can 
Forgive him^" — "Miserable man! 

You're mad as the sea, you rave — 

What have I to forgive?" 

9. The sailor twitched his shirt so blue, 
And from within his bosom drew 
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The kerchief. She was wild. 

"O God, my Father! is it true? 

My little lad, my Elihu! 
My blessed boy, my child, 
My dead, my living, child!" 



LANaUAaS BXEBCISB. 

I. Explain " took to sea " (2) ; " the wild sea kissing her " (4) ; 
"Tut, man! "(7). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

lover laTPT^less sailor 

ni. Note that this poem is in dialogue form : who are the 
two speakers? (The words of the sailor-son are printed in 
italica.) 

Change to the prose order : 

" His heart began in his throat to rise." 
*"T was wicked thus your love to abuse I" 



95.— Golden Maxims. 



Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity [love], I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. — St. Paul. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, — 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Shakespeare. 
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When a man dies they who survive him ask what 
property he has left behind him. The angel who 
bends over the dying man asks what good deeds he 
has sent before him. — Koran. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

Bryant. 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there is no place like home. 

John Howard Payne. 

I see a man! 

I do not see his shabby dress, 

I see him in his manliness; 

I see his ax, I see his spade, 

I see a man that God hath made. 

If such a man before you stand, 

Give him your heart, give him your hand, 

And praise your Maker for such men; 

They make this old earth young again. 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise. — Solomon. 
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96. — Dombey and Son. 

PART I. 

re-gent', to be somewhat provoked I sage, a wise man. 
and offended. \ "wit, mental keenness. 

1. They were the strangest pair that ever firelight 
shone upon. Mr. Dombey, so erect and solemn, gazing 
at the blaze; his little image, with an old, old face, 
peering into the glowing coals with the fixed attention 
of a sage. Mr. Dombey thinking of worldly schemes 
and plans; the little image nursing Heaven knows 
what wild fancies and half-formed thoughts. The two 
so very much alike, and yet so strangely contrasted ! 

2. On one occasion, when both had been silent for a 
long time, and Mr. Dombey knew the child was awake 
only by glancing now and then at his eye, in which 
the bright fire was sparkling like a jewel, little Paul 
suddenly asked, " Papa, what's money ? " The abrupt 
question so mingled with what Mr. Dombey had been 
thinking of that he was quite put out. 

3. "What is money, Paul?" he answered, — 
"money?" 

"Yes," said the child, laying his hands upon the 
elbows of his little chair, and turning the little old 
face towards Mr. Dombey 's, "what is money?" 

4. Mr. Dombey was in a difficulty. He was about 
to tell Paul what is meant by " currency," " value 
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of precious metals," and so forth ; but looking down at 
the little chair and seeing what a long way down it was, 
he answered, " Gold and silver and copper, — guineas, 
shillings, half-pence. You know what they are?'* 

5. "0 yes, I know what they are," said Paul. "I 
don't mean that, papa. I mean, whaVs money, after 
all?" 

Ah, how old his face was, as he turned it up 
again towards his father's! 
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6. "What is money, after all?" said Mr. Dombey, 
backing his chair a little that he might the better gaze 
in wonder at the atom that asked such a question. 

" I mean, papa, what can it do ? " asked Paul, folding 
his arms (they were hardly long enough to fold) and 
looking at the fire, and up at him, and at the fire, 
and up at him again. 

7. Mr. Dombey drew his chair back to its former 
place, and patted him on the head. " You will know 
better by and by, my man," he said. 

" Money, Paul, can do anything." He took hold of 
the little hand and beat it softly against one of his 
own as he said so. But Paul got his hand free as soon 
as he could, and rubbing it gently to and fro on the 
elbow of his chair, as if his wit were in the palm and 
he was sharpening it, repeated, after a short pause, 

8. "Anything, papa?". 

"Yes — anything — almost," said Mr. Dombey. 
"Anything means everything, don't it, papa?" asked 
his son. 

" It includes it ; yes," said Mr. Dombey. 

9. "Why didn't money save me my mamma? It 
isn't cruel, is it?" 

"Cruel!" said Mr. Dombey, settling his neckcloth, 
and seeming to resent the idea. " No. A good thing 
can't be cruel." 

10. " If it's a good thing and can do anything," said 
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the little fellow thoughtfully, as he looked back at the 
fire, " I wonder why it didn't save me my mamma." 

11 . He didn't ask the question of his father this time. 
Perhaps he had seen with a child's quickness that it 
had already made his father uncomfortable. But he 
repeated the thought aloud, as if it were quite an old 
one to him and troubled him very much, and sat with 
his chin resting on his hand, still looking for an expla- 
nation in the fire. 



LANGUAaE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (1) means a philosopher f What word (1) 
means plan for making money f What word (7) means mind, 
thinking-power f What expression (9) means to put away the idea 
indignantly f 

Explain "put out" (2); "the atom" (6); "settUng his neck- 
cloth (9). 

II. Write the analysis : 

thoughtfully quickness uncomfortable 

In paragraph 5 which sentence is declarative ? which inter- 
rogative ? which exclamative ? 

In paragraph 8 copy an interrogative sentence ; a declarative 
sentence. 
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97. — Dombey and Son. • 

PART II. 

€l6th, table-cloth. I pup'pet-sh.6"W, a play performed 

frame, body. \ by little figures called puppets. 

1. Mr. Dombey, having recovered from his surprise, 
explained to Paul that money, though very powerful, 
could not keep people alive when their time had come 
to die ; but, as he went on to tell, money caused us to 
be feared, honored, and respected, and sometimes it 
could even keep off death for a long time. Paul lis- 
tened attentively, and seemed to understand the greater 
part of what was said to him. 

2. "It can't make me strong, and quite well, either, 
papa, can it ? " asked Paul after a short silence, rubbing 
his tiny hands. 

" Why, you are strong and quite well," returned Mr. 
Dombey. " Are you not ? " 

3. Oh, the age of the face that was turned up again 
with an expression half of sadness, half of slyness, 
on it! 

4. " You are as strong and well as such little people 
usually are? Eh ? " said Mr. Dombey. 

" Florence is older than I am, and I'm not so strong 
and well as Florence, I know ; but I believe that when 
Florence was little, like me, she could play a great deal 
longer at a time without tiring herself. I am so tired 
sometimes," — said little Paul, warming his hands and 
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looking in between the bars of the grate as if some 
ghostly puppet-show was performing there, — " and my 
bones ache so that I don^t know what to do." 

5. "0 yes; but that is at night," said Mr. Dombey, 
drawing his own chair closer to his son's and laying 
his hand gently on his back ; " little people should be 
tired at night, for then they sleep well." 

" Oh, it's not at night, papa; it's in the day, and I 
lie down in Florence's lap and she sings to me. At 
night I dream about such cu-ri-ous things." 

6. Mr. Dombey was so perfectly at a loss how to 
keep up the conversation that he could only sit look- 
ing at his son by the light of the fire until the nurse 
came to call him to bed. 

7. When the cloth was removed the next day after 
dinner, Mr. Dombey inquired whether there was 
anything the matter with Paul, and what Dr. Pilkins 
said about him. "For the child is hardly as stout 
as I could wish," said Mr. Dombey. 

8. "My dear brother," replied Mrs. Chick, "you 
have hit the point at once. Our darling is not alto- 
gether as stout as I could wish. The fact is, that his 
mind is altogether too much for him. His soul is a 
great deal too large for his frame. I am sure the way 
in which that dear child talks," said Mrs. Chick, shak- 
ing her head, " no one would believe. His expressions 
only yesterday, on the subject of funerals — " 

9. "I am afraid," said Mr. Dombey, sharply, "that 
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some of those persons up stairs suggest improper sub- 
jects to the child. He was speaking to me last night 
about — about his bones," said Mr. Dombey, laying 
stress upon the word. " What on earth has anybody 
to do with the — the bones of my son ? He is not a 
living skeleton, I suppose." 

10. " Very far from it," said Mrs. Chick, " and yet, 
brother, I must tell you that Dr. Pilkins recommended 
sea air." 

"Sea air," repeated Mr. Dombey, looking at his sister. 

11. " There is nothing to make us uneasy in that," 
said Mrs. Chick. 

" Of course, " said Mr. Dombey, and taking a book, 
he sat looking at a single page for a whole hour 
without speaking one word. 



LANQUAGE BXEBCISB. 

I. What expression (1) means got over his wonder f What 
word (8) means body f With what word in the same sentence 
is it contrasted ? What phrase (6) means puzzled f 

Explain " Oh, the age of the face ! " (8) ; " ghostly puppet- 
show" (4); "hit the point" (8). 

What word (1) is a synonym of "honored" (1) ? Give a 
synonym of: "tiny" (2); "tiring" (4); "inquired" (7); 
"stress" (9). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

improper uneasy conversation 

III. From what you have gathered about Paul Dombey by 
reading these two lessons, write one or more sentences describ- 
ing him. 
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98,— The Mother's Revenge. 



ad-ja'9ent, near by. 
brdbk, to hear, to put up with. 
in-sa'ti-a-ble (-sa'shi-), not to he 
satisfied. 



proTv'ess, remarkahle hravery; a 

hold exploit. 
suc'eor, to hring relief. 
"wrest'ed, snatched violently. 



1. The perils which surrounded the earliest settlers 
of New England were of the most terrible character. 
None but such a people as were our forefathers could 
have successfully borne them. 

2. In the dangers and the hardihood of that perilous 
period woman herself shared largely. It was often 
her task to garrison the dwelling of her absent hus- 
band, and hold at bay the fierce savages in their hunt 
for blood. Many have left behind them a record of 
their sufferings and trials in the great wilderness, 
when in the bondage of the heathen. 

3. These accounts are full of wonderful and roman- 
tic incidents, related plainly and simply, as if the 
authors felt assured that they had only performed 
the task which Providence had set before them, and 
for which they could ask no tribute of admiration. 

4. In 1698 the Indians made an attack upon the 
English settlement at Haverhill, — now^ a beautiful 
village on the left bank of the Merrimac. They 

. 1 That is, in 1831, the period at which this piece was written. 
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surrounded the house of one Duston, which was a little 
removed from the main body of the settlement. 

6. The wife of Duston was at that time in bed with 
an infant in her arms. Seven young children were 
around her. 

6. On the first alarm Duston bade his children flee 
towards the garrison-house, and then turned to save 
his wife and babe. By this time the savages were 
pressing close upon them. 

7. The heroic woman saw the utter impossibility 
of her escape, — and she bade her husband hasten to 
succor his children, and leave her to her fate. It was 
a moment of terrible trial for the husband, — for he 
hesitated between his affection and his duty ; but the 
entreaties of his wife fixed his determination. 

8. He turned away and followed his children. A 
part of the Indians pursued him, but he held them 
at a distance by the frequent discharge of his rifle. 
The children fled towards the garrison, where their 
friends waited, with breathless anxiety, to receive 
them. 

9. More than once during their flight the savages 
gained upon them ; but a shot from the rifle of Duston, 
followed as it was by the fall of one of their number, 
effectually checked their progress. The garrison was 
reached; and Duston and his children, exhausted with 
fatigue and terror, were literally dragged into its en- 
closure by their anxious neighbors. 
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II. 

10. Mrs. Duston, her servant-girl, and her infant 
were made prisoners by the Indians, and were com- 
pelled to proceed before them in their retreat towards 
their lurking-place. The care of her babe necessarily 
hindered her progress; and the savages could ill brook 
delay when they knew the avenger of blood was follow- 
ing close behind them. 

11. Finding that the wretched mother was unable 
to keep pace with her captors, the leader of the band 
approached her, and wrested the infant from her arms. 
The savage held it before him for a moment, con- 
templating with a smile of grim fierceness the terror 
of its mother, and then dashed it from him with all 
his powerful strength. Its head smote heavily on the 
trunk of an adjacent tree, and the dried leaves around 
were sprinkled with brains and blood. 

" Go on ! " said the Indian. 

12. The wretched mother cast one look upon her 
dead infant, and another to Heaven, as she obeyed her 
savage conductor. She has often said that at this 
moment all was darkness and horror, — that her very 
heart seemed to cease beating, and to lie cold and dead 
in her bosom, and that her limbs moved only as in- 
voluntary machinery. 

13. When, however, she gazed around her, and saw 
the unfeeling savages, grinning at her and mocking 
her, and pointing to the mangled body of her infant 
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with fiendish exultation, a new and terrible feeling 
came over her. 

14. It was the thirst of revenge; and from that 
moment her purpose was fixed. There was a thought 
of death at her heart, — an insatiable longing for 
blood. In a moment a change had been wrought in 
her very nature, — the angel had become a demon ; 
and she followed her captors with a stern determina- 
tion to embrace the earliest opportunity for a bloody 
revenge. 

III. 

15. The Indians followed the course of the Merri- 
mac until they had reached their canoes, a distance 
of seventy or eighty miles. They then paddled to a 
small island, a little above the upper falls of the river. 
Here they kindled a fire, and, fatigued by their long 
marches and sleepless nights, stretched themselves 
around it, without dreaming of the escape of their 
captives. Their sleep was deep, — deeper than any 
that the white man knows, — a sleep from which they 
were never to awaken. 

16. The two captives lay silent until the hour of 
midnight ; but the bereaved mother did not close her 
eyes. There was a gnawing of revenge at her heart 
which shut out slumber. There was a spirit within 
her which defied the weakness of the body. 

17. She rose up and walked around the sleepers, in 
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order to test the soundness of their slumber. They 
stirreil not Umb or muscle. 

18. Placing a hatchet in the hands of her fellow- 
captive, and bidding her stand ready to assist her, 
she grasped another in her own hands and smote its 
ragged edge deeply into the skull of the nearest 
sleeper. A slight shudder and a feeble groan fol- 
lowed. The savage was dead. 

19. She passed on to the next. Blow followed blow, 
until ten out of twelve of the savages were stiffened 
in blood. One escaped with a dreadful wound. The 
last, — a small boy, — still slept amidst the scene of 
carnage. Mrs. Duston lifted her dripping hatchet 
above his head, but hesitated to strike the blow. 

20. " It is a poor boy," she said mentally, -^ " a poor 
child, and perhaps he has a mother ! " The thought 
of her own children rushed upon her mind, and she 
spared him. 

21. The heroic woman was in the act of leaving 
the bloody spot, when, suddenly reflecting that the 
people of her settlement would not credit her story, 
unsupported by any proof save her own assertion, she 
returned, and deliberately scalped her ten victims! 

22. With this fearful evidence of her prowess she 
loosed one of the Indian canoes, and floated down the 
river to the falls (from which place she traveled 
through the wilderness), and at last reached her home 
and her rejoicing husband. . 
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APPENDIX. 



875 



AHALTSIS OF EKOUSH DEBIYATIVES. 



a, in, on. 

be, by, at, over ; to make, made. 

dls, not ; want of, out of. 

en, to make, feel, cause, put ; in. 

extra, beyond. 

in, in. 



I.— Prefixes. 

in, im, ig^ ir, not. 
mis, ill, badly. 
re, back. 
super, above. 
un, not; to reverse. 
with, back, against. 



n. —Suffixes. 



able (or ible), that may or can ; 

having the quality of; to be. 
age, state or act of; that which. 
al (noun), act of; that which. 
al {ddjective), relating to, like. 
ance (or ence), act of, state of; 

that which, one who. 
ant {noun)^ one who. 
ant {adjective)^ having the quality 

of; -ing. 
ar, one who. 
ary, relating to, having the quality 

of; that which. 
ate, having the quality of. 
dom, state or quality of being. 
en {adjective)^ like, made of. 
en (ver6), to make, put, cause. 
ence (see ance). 
ent {adjective) ^ having the quality 

of; -ing. 



ent {noun\ one who. 

er, that which. 

er, eer, ier, yer, one who. 

ern, relating to. 

ful, full of, causing, having the 

quality of. 
f y, to make. 
hood, state of. 
ian, one who. 
ic, like, relating to. 
ice, quality or act of. 
ier (see er). 

ion, state or act of; that which. 
ish, like, pertaining to. 
ism, quality of. 
ist, one who. 
ite, one who. 

ity, state of being; that which. 
ive, having the quality of. 
ize, to make ; to act like. 
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lessy without. 
let, little. 

ly {a4jyective)j like, pertaining to. 
ly {ctdverh)f in a manner. 
menty state or act of; that which. 
ness, quality or state of being. 
OP, one who. 

ons, full of; having the quality of. 
ry (or ery) collection or class, act 
or state of, place where. 



ship, state of being ; that which. 

some, full of, causing. 

ty, state or quality of being. 

ure, one who ; act or state of be- 
ing; that which. 

y {adjective), full of, like, of the 
nature of. 

y {rumn), act or state of; that 
which. 

yep (see ep). 



ni.- 

a + boapd, on board. 

abrupt + ly, in an abrupt manner : 

suddenly. 
acquaint + ance, one with whom 

we are acquainted. 
act + ion, state of acting : a deed. 
act + ive, having the quality of 

acting: energetic. 
admirable = adniir(e) + able, to 

be admired : excellent. 
adventupep « adventUT<e) + ep, 

one who goes on adventures. 
advertise + ment, that which is 

advertised : a notice. 
affection + ate, having the quality 

of affection ; loving. 
agree + ment, act of agreeing : 

something agreed on. 
a + live, in life : living. 
amaze + ment, condition of being 

amazed : astonishment. 
annoy + ance, act of annoying: 

bother. 



Derivatives. 

apt + ist, one who works in art. 
a + sleep, in the state of sleep. 
attpact + ive, having the quality 

of attracting. 
attend + ant, one who attends on 

a person : a companion. 
attentive + ly, in an attentive 

manner : with attention. 
a^vf ul = aTv(e) + ful, causing awe. 
aw]£ward + ness, state of being 

awkward. 
beautiful = beauty + ful, full of 

beauty: lovely. 
beautify « beauty + fy, to make 

beautiful : to embellish. 
beggap=beg + ar, one who b^s. 
blood + less, without blood. 
blood + y, full of blood : sanguin- 
ary. 
botanist — botan<y)+ ist, one who 

is skilled in botany. 
bountiful = bounty + ful, full of 

bounty: generous. 
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brave + ly, in a brave manner. 
break + er, that which breaks (on 

the shore) : a wave. 
breath + less, without breath. 
bridal =:=brid(e) + al, relating to a 

bride: nuptial. 
brisk + ly, in a brisk manner. 
brutal = brut(e) + al, brute-like ; 

inhuman: cruel. 
bulk + y, full of bulk : of great size. 
calm + ly, in a calm manner. 
carbon + ic, relating to carbon. 
care + ful, full of care : painstak- 
ing. 
cease + less, without ceasing : con- 

tinuaL 
cheer + f ul, full of cheer, gay. 
cheerily = cheery + ly, in a cheery 

manner: joyful. 
child + hood, state of being a 

child. 
child + ish, pertaining to a child. 
clever + ness, quality of being 

clever: smartness. 
colonial = colony + al, relating to 

the colonies. 
colonist = colon(y) + ist, one^who 

is a member of a colony. 
colonize = colon(y) + ize, to make 

a colony. 
completion = complet(e) + ion, 

state of being complete. 
conceivable = conceiv(e) + able, 

that may be conceived: im- 
aginable. 



confidence — confld(e) + ence, act 

of confiding : trust. 

confusion — conf us(e) + ion, state 
of being confused : disorder. 

conquer + or, one who conquers. 

consider + able, to be considered : 
moderately large. 

constant + ly, in a constant man- 
ner: frequently. 

continent + al, relating to the 
(American) continent, or to 
United States as colonies. 

conversation = conver8<e) + at(e) 
+ ion, act of conversing. 

cool + ness, state of being cool. 

cost + ly, cost-lik^ : expensive. 

count + less, without count: in- 
numerable. 

coward + ly, coward-like : das- 
tard. 

croak + er, one who croaks: a 
prophet of evil. 

cultivation = cultivat(e) + ion, 
act of cultivating. 

damp + en, to make damp: to 
moisten. 

dangler + ous, full of danger. 

dark + en, to make dark : to ob- 
scure. 

dark + ness, state of being dark : 
obscurity. 

dear + ly, in a dear manner: 
fondly. 

defiance = defy + ance, act of de- 
fying. 
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deplora)bles= deplor(e) + able, to 

be deplored : lamentable. 

dew + y, full of dew. 

differ + ent, differing : unlike. 

difficult + y9 that which is diffi- 
cult. 

digest + ible, that may be (easily) 
digested. 

dis + appear, not to appear: to 
vanish from sight. 

disappoint + ment, state of being 
disappointed. 

dis + content^ want of content- 
ment. 

discover + y, act of discovering : 
first finding. 

discover + er, one who discovers. 

discuss + ion, act of discussing : a 
debate. 

dis + lieart + en, to put out of 
heart : to discourage. 

dis + honest, not honest : knavish. 

dls + lionor {verb), to put out of 
honor : to desecrate. 

dismal + ly, in a dismal manner : 
dolefully. 

dis + obey, not to obey : to refuse 
submission to. 

dis + order, want of order: con- 
fusion. 

dis + satisfied, not satisfied: dis- 
contented. 

dis + taste + ful, not having the 
quality of being to one's taste : 
disagreeable. 



distinct + ly, in a distinct man- 
ner. 

doubt + ful, causing doubt: im- 
probable. 

doubt + less, without doubt. 

dread + ful, causing dread : fear- 
ful. 

dust + y, full of dust. 

eager + ly, in an eager manner. 

earnest + ness, quality of being 
earnest : a fixed purpose. 

eartli + en, made of earth, i.e., 
baked clay. 

easily = easy + ly, in an easy man- 
ner. 

east + ern, relating to the east. 

employ + ment, state of being 
employed: occupation. 

en + able, to make able. 

en + dear, to make dear. 

engineer=:engin(e)+eer, one who 
manages an engine. 

en + joy, to feel joy : to take pleas- 
ure in. 

enjoy + ment, state of enjoyitig: 
pleasure. 

en -i^ich, to make rich. 

envious = envy + ous, full of 
envy. 

excellent = excel + ent, excel- 
ling : superior. 

except + ion, that which is ex- 
cepted. 

excite + ment, state of being ex- 



cited. 
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extra + ordlnai^y beyond ordi- 
nary: unusual. 

fade + less, unfading. 

fail + ure, state of flailing: non- 
success. 

faith + f ul, fun of faith : constant. 

famous =fam(e)+ous, having the 
quality of fame : celebrated. 

favor + able, that may favor: 
propitious. 

favor + ite, one who is favored. 

fear + f ul, causing fear. 

fear + less, without fear. 

feather + y, feather-like. 

firm + ness, state of being firm: 
stability. 

fond + ly, in a fond manner. 

fond + ness, state of being fond. 

forg^et + ful, having the quality 
of forgetting : unmindful. 

found + er, one who founds or es- 
tablishes. 

free + dom, state of being free: 
liberty. 

friend + less, without a friend. 

furious = fury + ous, full of fury : 
enraged. 

fi^arden + er, one who works in a 
garden. 

girl + ish, like a girl. 

fi^lorif y = glory + f y, to make glo- 
rious : to exalt. 

glorious = glory + ous, full of 
glory: illustrious. 

gloss + y, gloss-like: lustrous. 



gold + en, like gold : splendid. 

govern + ment, state of being 
governed: established form of 
law. 

govern + or, one who governs. 

greedily = greed + y + ly, in a 
greedy manner. 

green + ish, green-like. 

grim + ly, in a grim manner. 

gruff + ly, in a gruff manner. 

guard + ian, one who guards: a 
protector. 

guilt + y, having the nature of 
guilt: culpable. 

guilt + less, without guilt : inno- 
cent. 

happiness = happy + ness, state 
of being happy : felicity. 

hard + en, to make hard. 

hardihood = hardy + hood, state 
of being hardy or bold : rash 
boldness. 

hard + ship, that which is hard 
to bear : privation. 

harm + f ul, full of harm : injuri- 
ous. 

harm + less, without harm: not 
hurtful. 

health + ful, full of health: 
wholesome. 

heart + y, with the heart: cheer- 
ful : whole-souled. 

heart + less, without heart : cruel. 

heaven + ly, heaven-like : celes- 
tial. 
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heavily = heavy + ly, in a heavy 
manner. 

heed + less, thoughtless: without 
heed. 

help + less, without help : weak. 

hero + ic, like a hero. 

honor + ahle, to be honored : wor- 
thy of respect. 

hope + ful, foil of hope. 

humane + ly, in a human man- 
ner : with tenderness. 

hurt + ful, causing hurt: harm- 
ful. 

Icy = lc(e) + y, ice-like : chilling. 

Imaginary =lniagln(e) + ary, re- 
lating to the imagination : fan- 
ciful. 

Immortal =lm {i.e. In) + mortal, 
not mortal : deathless. 

Immortal + Ity, state of being im- 
mortal. 

Impatlcfht = Im {i.e. ln)+ patient, 
not patient. 

Impossible =lm {i.e. In) + possi- 
ble, not possible. 

improbable = Im {i.e. in) + prob- 
able, not probable. 

im + proper, not proper. 

impurity =lm {i.e. in) + purity, 
want of purity : foulness, un- 
cleanness. 

in + animate, not animated : life- 
less. 

in + credulous, not credulous : 
unbelieving : skeptical. 



in + definite + ly, hi a not definite 
manner. 

in + depend + ence, state of not 
being dependent. 

in + depend + ent, having the 
quality of independence. 

in + distinct, not distinct: not 
easily seen. 

industrious = industry+ous, full 
of industry. 

inhabit + ant, one who inhabits 
or dwells in (a place). 

instruct + ion, that which in- 
structs or orders : a direction. 

invader = invad(e) + er, one who 
invades. 

invent + ion, that which is in- 
vented. 

Invent + lve, having the quality 
of invention. 

invent + or, one who invents. 

in + visible, not visible : unseen. 

irregular =ir {i.e. in) + regular, 
not regular. 

jealous + y, state of being jealous. 

jewel + er, one who deals in jew- 
els. 

joy + £ul + ly, in a joyful man- 
ner. 

joy + ous, full of joy : gleeful. 

julcy=julc(e) + y, full of juice. 

just + ice, the quality of being 
just: equity. 

kind + ly, kind-like : gentle. 

law -f less, without law : irregular. 
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law + yep, one who practices law. 

lead + en, made of lead : heavy. 

leader + ship, state of being a 
leader. 

leaf + less, without leaves. 

liken = lik(e) + en, to make like. 

like + ness, state of being like : re- 
semblance. 

limit+less, without limit : bound- 
less. 

live+ly, live-like : brisk, sprightly. 

loftily = lofty + ly, in a lofty 
manner. 

lone + ly, lone-like : solitary. 

lover = lov(e) + er, one who loves : 
a sweetheart. 

love + ly, love-like: worthy of 
love: beautiful. 

loyal + ty, quality of being loyal : 
allegiance. 

luck + y, full of luck : fortunate. 

machinery =: machine +ry, a col- 
lection of machines. 

majestic = niajest(y) + ic, having 
the quality of majesty : kingly. 

man + f ul, having the quality of a 
man: manly. 

man + hood, state of being a 
man. 

man + ly^, man-like : manftil. 

marriage = marry + age, state of 
being married, 

marvel + OUS, full of (cause to) 
marvel : wonderful. 

meaning + less, without meaning. 



merciful = mercy + ful, full of 
mercy: compassionate. 

merrily = merry + ly, in a merry 
manner: gayly. 

might + y, full of might: power- 
ful. 

milk + y, milk-like: white. 

moss + y, covered with moss. 

motion + less, without motion. 

mourn + ful, causing one to 
mourn : sad. 

name + less, without a name : not 
famous. 

narro-w + ly, in a narrow man- 
ner: barely. 

natural = natur(e) + al, relating 
to nature. 

natural + ist, one who studies 
nature. 

needless + ly, in a needless man- 
ner: unnecessarily. 

noisy = nois<e) + y, full of noise. 

north + ern, relating to the north. 

oak + en, made of oak. 

officer + offic(e) + er, one who 
holds an office. 

oppress + ion, act of oppressing. 

Orient + al, relating to the Orient 
or East. 

ornament + al, relating to that 
which omamcnts. 

pardon + able, to be pardoned: 
excusable. 

path + less, without path : track- 
less. 
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patriot + Ic, like a patriot. 

patriots ism, quality of being 
patriotic. 

pay + menty that which is paid. 

peace + ful, full of peace: tran- 
quil. 

peril + OUS, full of peril: danger- 
ous. 

persecution = persecut(e) + ion, 
act of persecuting. 

perseverance = persever (e) + 
anccy quality of persevering. 

pilgrim + afi^e9 state of a pilgrim : 
a journey. 

pitiless =pity+less, without pity : 
merciless. 

plant + er, one who plants : a cul- 
tivator. 

play + ful, full of play : spori;ive. 

pleasant =ple^e) + anty pleas- 
ing: agreeable. 

pleasure = pleas(e) + ure, state of 
being pleased. 

plentiful == plenty + ful9 full of 
plenty: abundant. 

plunder + er, one who plunders : 
a despoiler. 

president = presid(e) + ent, one 
who presides : a chief officer. 

press + ure, act of pressing. 

price + less, without price: in- 
valuable. 

prince + ly, prince-like : noble. 

profound + ly, in a profound 
manner: deeply. 



prosper + ity, state of being pros- 
perous : public well-being. 

protect + ion, state of being pro- 
tected. 

purify = pure + fy, to make pure. 

quick + ness, act of being quick : 
rapidity. 

quiet +ly, in a quiet manner: 
calmly. 

rapid + ly, in a rapid manner. 

rapturous = raptur(e) -i- ous, full 
of rapture: very joyful. 

real + ity, that which is real. 

remark + able, to be retnarked: 
noticeable. 

re + pay, pay back. 

respect + f ul, full of respect. 

rest + less + ly, in a restless man- 
ner. 

restless + ness, state of being rest- 
less. 

revolution + ary, relating to revo- 
lution. 

ring + let, a little ring : a curl. 

riot + ous, full of riot : turbulent. 

ripen = rip(e) + en, to make ripe : 
to grow ripe. 

rock + y, rock-like : craggy. 

Roman = Rom(e) + an, one who 
was a citizen of Rome. 

safe + ty, state of being safe : se- 
curity. 

sail + or, a seaman. 

scenery = scene + ery, collection 
of scenes : the landscape. 
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secure + ly, in a secure manner: 
safely. 

self + ish, devoted to self. 

sensible « sens(e) + ible, having 
the quality of (good) sense. 

separation « separat(e) + Ion, 
state of being separated. 

servant =serv(e) + ant9 one who 
serves. 

settle + ment, that which is set- 
tled : a place newly inhabited. 

shadow + y, shadow-like. 

shady =shad(e) + y9 full of shade. 

sign + aly that which gives a sign. 

sign + er, one who signs. 

silk + en, silk-like. 

silver + y, of the nature of silver : 
bright, shining. 

sinew + y, full of sinews : muscu- 
lar. 

slack + en, to make slack. 

slavery =::slav(e) + ery, state of 
being a slave : servitude. 

sleep + less, without sleep : vigi- 
lant. 

sleepiness — sleepy + ness, state 
of being sleepy. 

smart + ness, quality of being 
smart: ability. 

snow + y, snow-like : white. 

snug + ly, in a snug manner : 
closely. 

soft + en, to make soft. 

soft + ness, state of being soft. 

sorrow + f ul, full of sorrow : sad. 



sound + ly, in a sound manner; 
vigorously. 

south + ern, relating to the south. 

spinner = spin + er, one who 
spins. 

spot + less, without spot: stain- 
less. 

starry = star + y, star-like. 

steadily = steady + ly, in a steady 
manner. 

steam + er, that which steams : a 
steamboat. 

steam + y, steam-like. 

still + ness, state of being still. 

storage = stor(e) + age, act of stor- 
ing : safe keeping. 

storm + y, storm-like: tempestu- 
ous. 

stranger =strang(e)+er, one who 
is strange to us. 

strict + ly, in a strict manner : pre- 
cisely. 

success + f ul, full of success. 

sudden + ly, in a sudden manner. 

suit + able, that may suit : fitting. 

sunny = sun + y, full of sunshine : 
bright. 

sure + ly, in a sure manner. 

sw^eet +en, to make sweet. 

sw^immer=swim + er, one who 
swims. 

teach + er, one who teaches. 

thick + en, to make thick. 

thoughtful + ly, in a thoughtM 
manner: musingly. 
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travel + er, one who travels. 

trial = try + al, act of trying. 

trouble + some, causing trouble: 
annoyance. 

trust + y, full of trust : to be (safe- 
ly) trusted. 

truth + ful, full of truth: vera- 
cious. 

twiUght=twi(=two) + light, half- 
light, dusk. 

nn + broken, not broken. 

un + comfort + able, not having 
the quality of comfort. 

un + cover, to oflf-cover: to bare 
the head. 

un + dress, to remove the clothing. 

un + easy, not easy : restless. 

un + fit, not tit : unsuitable. 

un + folded, out-folded : opened. 

un + frequent + ly, not frequent- 
ly: seldom. 

un + furl, to out-furl : to unfold. 

un + honored, not honored. 

un + kind + ness, quality of not 
being kind. 

un + load, to load off: to take off 
a load. 

un + ripe, not ripe. 

un + stained, not stained: spot- 
less. 



un + sunned, not having the sun. 

un + trodden, not trodden. 

un + usual, not usual. 

un + Tvelcome, not welcome. 

use + ful, full of use. 

valuable =valu(e) + able, to be 

(highly) valued. 
vigor + ous, full of vigor : strong. 
voice + less, without voice : mute. 
-weak + en, to make weak : dilute. 
weak + ness, state of beiilg weak. 
weariness = weary + ness, state 

of being weary. 
w^est + ern, relating to the west. 
whiten = whit(e) + en, to grow 

white. 
widen = wid(e) + en, to make 

wide. 
winner = win + er, one who wins : 

a victor. 
wisdom = wi8(e) + dom, quality 

of being wise. 
w^ith + hold, to hold back. 
with + stand, to stand against: 

resist. 
w^onder + f ul, causing wonder : 

marvelous. 
worth + y, full of worth : deserv- 
ing. 
yellow + ish, yellow-like. 
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